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NOTES   ON  MAPS 

In  hilly  and  sparsely  populated  counties  like 
Devon  and  Dorset  reliable  maps  cannot  be 
dispensed  with,  especially  by  those  who  would 
explore  the  delightful  byways  that  bisect  the 
broader  and  more  familiar  highways.  Once  off 
the  beaten  track  sign-posts  are  few  and  far 
between  and  the  rustic's  ideas  of  mileage  vague 
in  the  extreme,  for  in  the  native's  "  mile  and  a 
bit,"  the  "  bit "  is  generally  found  to  be  of  far 
greater  extent  than  the  mile.  To  the  working 
geologist  and  antiquary  reliable  maps  are  essen- 
tial, and  the  intelligent  traveller  and  tourist  will 
find  good  maps  of  inestimable  value. 

For  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  travellers  the 
well-known  Ordnance  Survey  maps  are  un- 
equalled, not  only  for  their  geographical  accuracy 
and  clearness  of  detail,  but  also  on  account  of  the 
ease  with  which  they  can  be  folded  for  carrying 
in  the  pocket.  For  the  pedestrian  the  one  mile  to 
one  inch  maps  are  the  best,  and,  when  far  from 
"  the  madding  crowd "  in  the  Wessex  country,  or 
amid  the  solitudes  of  the  Devon  moors,  these 
maps  will  reveal  to  others,  as  they  have  often 
revealed  to  me,  a  bewildering  choice  of  hitherto 
unknown  by-ways  and  pleasant  field-walks  of 
the   existence   of   which  I  should   have  remained 
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ignorant  but  for  the  topographical  revelations 
of  the  maps.  As  the  cyclist  is  debarred  from 
exploring  the  field-paths  and  side  tracks  that 
fringe  the  main  thoroughfares,  the  two  miles  to 
the  inch  are  very  useful  for  although  covering 
greater  areas  than  the  one  mile  to  the  inch  maps, 
yet  they  are  equally  clear  in  detail.  For  the 
rapidly  travelling  motorist  the  range  of  the  tours 
is  extended,  and  for  him  the  four  miles  to  one 
inch  maps  have  everything  to  recommend  them 
that  the  most  exacting  traveller  could  require. 

Maps  covering  the  South  Devon  and  Dorset 
Coast  are  : — 

One  mile  to  one  inch,  published  in  outline  or 
coloured  (flat  or  folded) :  325,  326,  327,  328,  329, 
339,  340,  341,  342,  343,  349,  350,  355,  356. 

A  series  of  maps  covering  larger  areas  is  at 
present  in  course  of  active  publication.  This  is 
known  as  the  large-sheet  series,  and  the  numbers 
required  to  cover  the  same  area  are  as  follows  : — 
132,  133,  141,  142,  143,  144,  149,  150.  These  are 
published  in  the  coloured  edition  only. 

Two  miles  to  one  inch,  published  fully  coloured 
(flat  or  folded),  31,  36,  37,  38. 

Four  miles  to  one  inch,  coloured  (flat  or  folded), 
22,  19  and  23. 

Four  miles  to  one  inch.  County  Maps.  Devon- 
shire, Is.  ;  Dorsetshire,  Is. 

Ten  miles  to  one  inch,  coloured  (flat  or  folded), 
11,  12. 

Mr.  T.  Fisher  Unwin,  Adelphi  Terrace,  London, 
W.C.,  is  the  sole  wholesale  agent  for  all  the  above- 
mentioned  maps,  which  can  be  obtained  through 
any  bookseller. 

S.  H. 
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The  South  Devon  and  Dorset  Coast 


CHAPTER    I 

INTRODUCTORY 

To  say  that  Devonshire  is  Dartmoor,  although  this 
heather-clad  moorland  occupies  but  a  small  space 
on  a  map  of  the  county,  is  a  truism  that  needs 
no  explanation  to  any  one  familiar  with  the 
peculiar  geological  conditions  that  prevail  in  this 
interesting  vs^estern  shire.  The  stupendous  and, 
geologically  considered,  flat-topped  expanse  of 
unenclosed  country  called  Dartmoor  is  nothing 
but  the  worn-down  base  of  a  gigantic  mountain 
that  reared  its  lofty  summit  to  the  clouds  in  some 
remote  and  prehistoric  age.  The  pitiless  rain,  the 
action  of  melting  snows,  the  disintegrating  forces 
of  frost,  wind,  and  heat  have  slowly,  and  through- 
out an  immense  period  of  time,  worn  down,  inch 
by  inch  and  grain  by  grain,  the  whole  of  the 
upper  portion  of  a  mountainous  volcano,  esti- 
mated by  geologists  to  have  been  originally  some 
18,000  feet  in  height,  until  nothing  now  remains 
but  the  stump.  Thus  it  is  that,  if  we  would  under- 
stand rightly  the  present  positions  and  aspects  of 
the  deep  combes,  winding  river  gorges,  and  stone- 
strewn  heights  of  Devon,  we  must  bear  in  mind 
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that  a  great  deal  of  its  physical  beauty,  no  less 
than  the  situation  of  its  coast  towns,  is  due  to 
the  conditions  imposed  by  this  torso  of  granitic 
rock.  The  work  of  denudation  has,  of  course, 
been  more  or  less  uneven.  The  rivers  flowing 
from  the  watersheds  carved  out  the  softer 
portions ;  the  intervening  ridges,  being  of  harder 
material,  formed  the  boundaries  of  the  valleys, 
while  the  hardest  masses  of  all  have  survived  in 
the  bosses  of  stone  or  tors  that  give  so  striking 
and  distinctive  an  appearance  to  the  summits  of 
these  moorland  heights. 

It  is  these  peculiar  geological  conditions  that 
give  to  Devonshire  in  general,  and  to  Dartmoor 
in  particular,  the  greater  part  of  their  interest, 
both  pictorial  and  historical.  In  the  fastnesses  of 
this  rolling  waste  of  peat  and  heather  the  majority 
of  the  rivers  of  Devon  commence  their  careers, 
rising,  nearly  all  of  them,  on  a  common  central 
watershed,  whence  the  Okement,  the  Taw^,  the 
Tavy,  the  Teign,  and  that  most  romantic  of  all 
English  rivers,  the  peerless  Dart,  springing  from 
a  kindred  source,  flow  by  widely  divergent  routes 
through  green  orchard  vales  and  bickering  dells 
to  the  sea. 

The  physical  features,  therefore,  of  mountain 
and  valley,  sea  cliff  and  estuary,  should  be  con- 
sidered not  as  isolated  or  individual  geological 
units,  but  as  contributory  factors  to  an  organic 
whole,  the  offspring  of  a  universal  natural  law. 
Our  admiration  of  a  land-  or  seascape  is  intensified 
and  not  diminished  by  the  thought  that  hill  and 
dale,  combe  and  ravine,  cliff  and  bay,  owe  their 
contours  almost  entirely  to  the  excavating  power 
of  sea,  rain,  and  rivers,  operating  throughout  ages 
of  time ;   and  that   the   flowers,    trees,  and   other 
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vegetation  clothing  them,  together  with  the 
buildings  on  their  surface,  have  definite  relations 
to  the  composition  of  the  soil  and  to  the  character 
of  the  climate. 

With  the  history  of  the  early  tribes  and  peoples 
(ignoring  the  Neolithic  and  Palaeolithic  eras)  who 
first  inhabited  this  southern  seaboard,  whether 
Lapps,  Finns,  or  Iberians,  we  need  not  here  be 
concerned.  Their  history,  if  not  exactly  mythical, 
is  largely  conjectural  and  traditional,  and  although 
faint  traces  of  the  social  and  warlike  customs  of 
these  primitive  peoples  possess  attractions  for  the 
well-read  antiquary  and  the  painstaking  archae- 
ologist, yet  for  the  majority  of  us  the  interesting 
history  of  the  races  that  have  inhabited  the  South 
Devon  and  Dorset  littoral  begins  with  the  Roman 
invasion.  Occasionally,  as  at  Kent's  Cavern  and 
Grimspound,  the  veil  of  antiquity  that  obscures 
the  older  past  is  lifted  for  a  moment,  but  for  a 
moment  only.  At  the  same  time  we  know  that 
from  time  immemorial  Dartmoor  has  ranked  as 
one  of  the  most  ancient  seats  of  culture  in 
England.  It  was  the  haunt  of  the  tin-workers, 
and  Crockern  Tor  marks  the  ancient  site  of  the 
open-air  mote,  or  "  Tinners'  "  Parliament.  The  old 
stone  seats,  hewn  out  of  the  solid  granite,  for  the 
stannators  and  other  officials  have  long  since  been 
broken  up  into  road-metal  by  the  sacrilegious 
hammer  of  the  British  contractor,  who  has  a 
wonderful  gift  for  breaking  up  the  material  that 
lies  nearest  to  his  hand,  whether  such  is  of  great 
archaeological  value  or  not. 

As  a  tin-producing  country  the  south-west  part 
of  England  was  known  to  the  civilised  nations  of 
the  ancient  world  at  a  very  remote  period.  The 
Scilly  Islands   and   Cornwall  were   frequented   in 
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early  times  by  the  Phcenician  and  Carthaginian 
traders  for  the  tin  which  they  required  for  the 
making  of  bronze  ;  and  it  is  quite  possible  that, 
even  if  they  did  not  settle  here,  they  visited  many 
of  the  Devon  and  Dorset  ports  for  the  purposes  of 
trade.  Caesar  relates  that  he  found  the  tribes  of 
the  maritime  districts  less  barbarous  than  those 
of  the  interior,  and  that  agriculture  was  more 
practised  in  the  south  than  in  the  north.  Inter- 
esting as  are  these  sidelights  on  pre-Koman 
England,  the  real  and  authentic  history  of  these 
islands  may  be  said  to  begin  with  the  Roman 
invasion. 

In  evidences  of  this  era  Devonshire  is  very 
poorly  represented  in  important  stations,  a  great 
contrast  to  the  sister  shire  of  Dorset,  a  land  that 
teems  with  memorials  of  the  Roman  legions. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  relics  found  at 
Exeter,  Axminster,  and  Seaton,  some  slight 
remains  of  one  or  two  camps  and  stations,  there 
is  scarcely  anything  in  Devon  to  which  one  can 
unhesitatingly  ascribe  a  Roman  origin,  and  this 
notwithstanding  that  several  Roman  settlements 
have  been  located.  In  Dorset,  on  the  other  hand, 
Roman  stations  existed  at  Dorchester,  Jordan  Hill, 
near  Weymouth  ;  Wareham,  Lyme  Regis,  Wim- 
borne,  and  probably  at  Poole  and  Charmouth,  in 
addition  to  many  minor  evidences  of  presence,  if 
not  of  a  settled  occupation. 

The  association  of  Rome  with  Britain,  from  the 
first  inroad  under  Julius  Csesar  to  the  final  aban- 
donment under  Theodosius,  covers  a  period  of 
less  than  five  centuries,  and  although  we  have 
abundant  records  of  the  Roman  wars  with  the 
Silures,  the  Iceni,  and  other  tribes  all  along  the 
great  wall  and  beyond  it  to  the  Grampians,  yet  in 
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Devon  and  Dorset  the  history  of  the  Roman  occu- 
pation is  vague  in  the  extreme.  Caesar's  first 
expedition  to  Britain,  August,  B.C.  55,  is  admitted 
to  have  been  a  failure.  His  second  attempt  in  the 
year  following  was  so  far  successful  in  that  he 
won  sundry  battles  and  received  the  submission 
of  Cassivellaunus,  but  in  less  than  eight  weeks  he 
was  back  in  Gaul,  and  to  call  this  a  conquest 
would  be  a  misuse  of  language,  for  Rome  quickly 
estimated  this  "  reconnaissance  in  force "  at  its 
proper  value.  The  important  results  of  Caesar's 
invasions  were  indirect,  and  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  Gaulish  and  Belgic  settlements  all  along 
the  coast  of  the  Channel,  the  object  of  the  settlers 
being  gradually  to  work  their  way,  wedge-like, 
into  the  interior  by  driving  the  older  inhabitants 
before  them. 

The  true  conquest  of  Britain  (ignoring  the 
reputed  expedition  of  Augustus)  may  be  said  to 
have  begun  when  Claudius  sent  Aulus  Plautius 
to  these  shores  in  a.d.  43,  from  which  date  the 
Roman  invasion  was  steady  and  continuous.  The 
resistance  was  everywhere  strenuous  and  pro- 
longed, the  farther  north  never  being  conquered, 
as  the  walls  of  Hadrian  and  the  Antonine  Rampart 
attest.  Although  the  struggle  was  unequal,  in 
consequence  of  the  British  being  a  divided  and 
not  a  united  people,  every  emperor  had  his 
revolt,  and  if  effective  conquest  is  to  be  gauged 
by  a  cessation  of  arms,  the  subjection  of  the 
British  occupied  the  Roman  legions  exactly  a 
century  and  three-quarters — from  the  landing  of 
Aulus  Plautius  to  the  death  of  Severus  and  the 
treaty  of  Caracalla.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
British  were  never  conquered  by  force  of  arms, 
but  gradually  submitted  to  a  process  of  amalga- 
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mation,  of  peaceful  penetration,  in  which  they 
acknowledged  the  Roman  suzerainty.  The  skill 
of  the  natives  in  bronze  and  iron,  in  pottery, 
and  above  all  their  ability  to  build  better  and 
larger  ships  than  any  of  those  composing  the 
Roman  fleets,  make  it  clear  that  the  so-called 
Roman  Conquest  was  not  so  much  a  triumph  of 
civilisation  over  barbarism  as  some  historians 
would  have  us  believe.  The  natives  held  their 
own  against  the  picked  soldiers  of  imperial  Rome 
for  nearly  two  centuries ;  their  centres  of  industry 
were  linked  b}'^  trackways  good  enough  to  be  con- 
verted by  the  invaders  into  broad  military  roads  ; 
they  could  dam  the  marshes  of  Somerset,  and 
build  such  strongholds  as  Old  Sarum,  Exeter, 
and  Maidun  Castle,  the  last  replaced  in  later 
days  by  Roman  Dorchester.  They  appear  to  have 
had  no  literature,  but  history  proves  that  it  is 
possible  for  races  and  nations  to  attain  to  a  state 
of  civilisation  without  the  common  use  of  letters  ; 
while  their  religion,  albeit  grim  and  bloody,  was, 
in  point  of  morality,  not  inferior  to  that  taught 
in  the  Roman  pantheon.  The  principal  evidences 
of  the  Roman  occupation  consist  of  villas,  roads, 
pavements,  earthworks,  pottery,  and  coins,  but 
these  last  require  very  careful  handling,  and 
antiquaries  are  generally  agreed  that,  unless 
found  in  large  hoards,  coins  are  evidence  of  pre- 
sence rather  than  of  occupation.  An  immense 
amount  of  Roman  coinage  must  have  passed  into 
British  custody,  and  have  continued  in  circulation 
for  centuries  after  the  last  Roman  soldier  had  left 
these  shores.  No  people  appear  to  have  been  so 
careless  with  their  money  as  the  Romans,  and 
whenever  they  walked  abroad  they  appear  at 
first  sight  to  have  dispersed  a  quantity  of   loose 
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cash.  A  good  deal  of  this  distribution,  however, 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  coins  circulate  long  after 
the  emperors  whose  effigies  they  portray  have 
passed  away,  a  circumstance  that  makes  the 
finding  of  coins  rather  untrustworthy  evidence 
of  occupation. 

Four  hundred  years  of  Roman  rule  had  turned 
the  Britain  of  the  Celts  into  a  beautiful  country, 
dotted  over  with  important  and  prosperous  cities, 
well-built  homesteads,  farms,  and  villages,  with 
here  and  there  magnificent  villas,  the  residences  of 
the  powerful  officials  in  the  service  of  Rome. 
Taking  all  things  into  consideration,  the  Britain  of 
Roman-British  constitution  may  be  said  to  have 
been  a  prosperous  and  a  contented  one.  With  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Roman  armies  for  the  defence 
of  their  own  country  against  the  inroads  of  the 
Goths,  the  Saxon,  Engle,  and  Dane  descended  on 
these  shores,  and  the  extermination  of  the  Roman- 
British  population  continued  for  more  than  a 
century,  and  resulted  in  the  sweeping  away  of  one 
race  to  make  room  for  a  new  and  stronger  one. 
The  Celtic-Roman,  however,  handicapped  as  he  was 
by  the  petty  jealousies  of  his  leaders,  put  up  a 
good  fight,  and  although  driven  eventually  into 
the  extreme  western  part  of  the  country,  was  not 
easily  overcome.  Very  slow  indeed  was  the  march 
of  the  invader,  but  as  sure  as  it  was  slow,  and  with 
no  fear  of  revolt  or  uprising,  for  in  that  cruel 
advance  every  man,  woman,  and  child  was  slain, 
with  the  exception  perhaps  of  a  few  women  whom 
the  invaders  took  as  wives.  Burned  homesteads 
and  ruined  cities  testified  to  the  thoroughness  of 
the  Saxon's  awful  march  through  the  beautiful 
land  of  Britain — a  march  that  changed  the  race, 
the  faith,   the   customs,   and  the  speech  of  these 
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islands.  It  was  practically  a  war  of  ruthless 
extermination,  into  which  the  policy  of  the  Roman 
"  peaceful  penetration  "  did  not  enter  ;  but  so 
prolonged  was  the  resistance  that  it  took  the 
invaders  a  century  and  a  half  to  win  the  land. 
After  Kent  and  Sussex  had  been  slowly  won,  and 
Hampshire,  Dorset,  and  probably  Devonshire, 
partly  conquered,  the  northern  and  central 
portions  of  the  land  gradually  fell,  and  enabled 
the  invaders,  under  their  famous  chief,  Ceawlin, 
the  Woden-descended,  to  attack  and  sack  the  cities 
of  the  Severn  and  western  valleys.  The  disasters 
that  overtook  the  native  armies  were  not  due  to 
the  inferiority  of  the  individual  soldier,  but — in  this 
resembling  the  earlier  invasion  of  the  Romans — to 
internal  jealousies  and  strifes,  and  the  utter  lack 
of  concerted  action  in  the  face  of  the  common 
enemy.  This  fatal  want  of  intelligent  co-operation, 
notwithstanding  their  reckless  courage  and 
splendid  gallantry,  resulted  eventually  in  the 
British  armies  being  utterly  destroyed,  save  for 
a  poor  remnant  that  took  refuge  in  the  mountains 
of  Wales,  Devon,  and  Cornwall.  We  have  a  few 
brief  records  of  what  was  happening  along  the 
south-west  seaboard  at  this  era,  although  a  long 
period  of  savage  warfare  ensued  before  our  Saxon 
ancestors  established  their  Octarchy ;  and  even 
then  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  western 
districts  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  British, 
or,  as  the  Saxons  called  them,  the  Welsh.  Devon- 
shire as  a  whole  remained  essentially  British  long 
after  Somerset  and  Dorset  had  been  partially 
conquered,  and  no  Saxon  prince  ever  subdued  the 
impregnable  tors  of  Dartmoor.  Even  after  the 
time  when  the  greater  part  of  Devonshire  had 
been  politically  incorporated  with  the  West-Saxon 
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realm,  Cornish- Welsh  continued  to  be  spoken  by 
the  natives  of  the  remote  uplands,  and  is  said  to 
have  lingered  on  in  outlying  places  until  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth. 

In  787,  thirteen  years  before  the  accession 
of  Egbert  to  the  throne  of  Wessex,  some 
men  of  a  strange  race  landed  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  England,  and  slew  the  Saxon  magistrate  who 
went  to  question  them.  They  then  ravaged  the 
district  and  re-embarked.  Such  is  the  first  recorded 
appearance  of  the  Danes,  the  invaders  who  darken 
the  pages  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicles  from  the 
end  of  the  eighth  century  until  the  coming  of  the 
Normans  in  1066,  when  Harold,  after  destroying 
the  Danish  army  at  Stamford,  met  his  own  defeat 
and  death  at  Hastings  a  few  days  later. 

On  the  sea  coast  near  Charmouth,  in  833  and  8i4, 
during  the  reigns  of  Egbert  and  Ethelwolf,  some 
fierce  struggles  took  place,  in  one  of  which  the 
British  under  Ethelwolf  were  heavily  defeated  by 
the  Danes,  who  burned  and  ravaged  the  district. 
In  877  the  balance  was  restored  somewhat  by 
Alfred,  who,  after  gaining  a  great  victory  over  the 
Northmen  in  Swanic  (Swanage)  Bay,  captured 
Exeter,  which  had  previously  fallen  into  Danish 
hands.  It  has  been  said  that  it  was  only  the 
military  genius  and  staunch  patriotism  of  Alfred 
that  saved  Saxon  England  from  utter  destruction. 

Wareham,  lying  on  the  edge  of  the  sheltered 
harbour  of  Poole,  was  a  favourite  landing-place  of 
the  Danes,  from  whence  they  could  ravage  the  rich 
valleys  of  the  Frome,  and  here  early  in  the  eleventh 
century  Cnut  established  himself  until  bought  off 
with  British  gold. 

Throughout  this  long  period  of  warfare  there 
was  a  general  prevalence  of  the  Teutonic   Saxons 
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over  the  British  and  the  Danes,  the  product  of  all 
three  races  being  designated,  for  general  purposes, 
Anglo-Saxon,  in  contradistinction  to  the  fourth 
great  element  of  our  race,  the  Norman.  Even  this 
mild  form  of  dogmatising,  however,  is  deceptive 
with  regard  to  the  population  of  these  islands  at 
the  present  day,  for  although  it  is  easy  to  talk  and 
write  about  Celts  and  Saxons,  it  would  puzzle  the 
best  ethnographer  to  decide  who  is  Celt  and  who 
Saxon. 

The  Norman  Conquest  saw  the  Anglo-Saxons 
treated  in  the  same  manner  as  their  ancestors  had 
dealt  with  the  Roman-Celt,  except  that  instead  of 
being  exterminated  they  became  the  feudal  vassals 
of  their  conquerors,  who,  despite  many  bright  and 
brave  qualities,  surpassed  even  the  aristocrats  of 
Rome  in  cruelty,  pride,  state-craft,  and  in  their 
contempt  for  the  industries,  the  rights,  and  the 
feelings  of  those  over  whom  they  established  their 
domination.  Two  years  after  the  battle  of 
Hastings  William  besieged  and  took  Exeter,  from 
whence  he  proceeded  to  Cornwall,  and  so  com- 
pleted his  conquest  in  the  west.  In  1137  Exeter 
Castle  was  surrendered  to  Stephen  by  Baldwin  de 
Redvers,  who,  two  years  later,  took  Corfe  Castle 
in  the  interests  of  Maud,  who  had  been  driven  out 
of  Wareham. 

The  only  important  local  event  in  the  reign  of 
King  John  was  the  disafforesting  of  the  whole  of 
Devonshire,  with  the  exception  of  Dartmoor  and 
Exmoor,  in  accordance  with  the  4:7th  clause  of  the 
Magna  Charta,  "  All  forests  that  have  been  made 
forests  in  our  time  shall  forthwith  be  disforested  ; 
and  the  same  shall  be  done  with  the  banks  that 
have  been  fenced  in  by  us  in  our  time." 

The  wars  with  France  saw  the  enemy  plundering 
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and  burning  all  along  the  coast,  and  Plymouth, 
Dartmouth,  Teignmouth,  Weymouth,  Poole  and 
Wareham  suffered  severely. 

Stow,  in  his  Annals,  records  that  in  1340  "cer- 
taine  French  pyrates  sailed  towards  the  coasts  of 
Deuonshire,  and  coming  up  to  Teignmouth,  they 
set  fire  on  the  Towne  and  brent  it  up."  The  fall 
of  Calais  in  1.347  was  immensely  popular  with  the 
English  merchant  and  seafaring  classes,  for  the 
port  had  long  been  a  pirate-haven,  the  rendezvous 
of  the  Channel  sea-robbers,  from  whence  the 
privateers  had  sailed  to  lay  waste  the  English 
ports  from  Kent  to  Cornwall.  The  respite,  how- 
ever, was  only  temporary,  for,  "  in  1388,"  Stow 
writes,  "  certain  Pyrats  sailed  about  the  hauens 
of  Cornewall  and  Deuonshire,  doing  in  all  places 
much  harme  to  the  fishermen,  and  such  ships  as 
they  found  unmanned  they  fiered.  At  length 
they  entred  Plimmouth  Haven,  where  they  brent 
certain  great  shippes,  and  a  great  part  of  the 
towne."  The  French,  however,  did  not  always  have 
the  honours  of  victory,  for  in  1404  some  of  their 
privateers  met  with  a  heavy  defeat  at  Dartmouth. 

It  was  during  the  fourteenth  century  that 
England  became  the  great  wool-producing  country 
of  Western  Europe,  when  the  greater  part  of  the 
revenues  both  for  ordinary  purposes  and  for  main- 
taining the  French  wars  were  derived  from  the 
taxation  of  wool.  The  transport  of  this  material 
to  the  Continent  employed  a  large  number  of 
ships,  and  as  it  was  prohibited  to  pay  English 
money  for  goods  purchased  abroad,  many  ship- 
loads of  wool  would  be  exchanged  for  the  produce 
of  other  countries.  There  is  abundant  evidence  to 
show  that  the  wool  trade  of  England  brought  great 
prosperity  to  the  Channel  ports,  while  some  of  the 
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most  beautiful  examples  both  of  domestic  and 
ecclesiastical  architecture  in  the  country  were 
erected  by  the  opulent  wool-merchants  of  this  era, 
such  as  the  Lane  Chapel  in  Cullompton  Church,  and 
the  Greenway  Chantry  and  Almshouses  at  Tiverton. 

Then  again,  these  southern  ports,  or  the  more 
favoured  of  them,  benefited  by  the  transmarine 
pilgrimages,  when  from  their  quays  and  harbours 
thousands  of  pilgrims  embarked  on  their  way  to 
visit  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem,  the  shrine  of 
St.  James  at  Compostella,  or  the  Virgin's  House  at 
Loretto.  Indeed,  the  embarkation  of  pilgrims  may 
be  said  to  have  been  the  first  great  commercial 
speculation  of  mediaeval  days,  for,  notwithstanding 
the  services  of  Mr.  Cook  and  other  "  personal  con- 
ductors," it  is  doubtful  if  in  mere  numbers  the 
modern  tourists  very  much  exceed  the  mediaeval 
pilgrims.  Of  the  multitudes  who  annually  paid 
their  devotions  at  the  small  domestic  shrines  we 
have  no  record,  but  an  English  traveller  in  the 
fifteenth  century  has  related  that  he  saw  lying  in 
the  harbour  of  Corunna  eighty  shiploads  of 
pilgrims,  and  thirty  of  them  from  England.  The 
traffic  must  have  been  beneficial  to  the  western 
Channel  ports,  just  as  the  enormous  influx  of 
foreign  pilgrims  making  their  way  to  the  great 
shrine  of  Becket,  at  Canterbury,  brought  great 
prosperity  to  Sandwich  and  the  neighbouring 
havens. 

The  modern  tourist,  or  w^eek-end  tripper,  who 
views  Weymouth,  Plymouth,  or  Torquay  from  the 
deck  of  an  excursion  steamer  may  be  pleased  to 
know  that  he  is  the  direct  descendant  of  the 
mediaeval  pilgrim,  and  but  for  the  Reformation  the 
making  of  pilgrimages  might  have  suffered  no 
breach  of  historical  continuity. 
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In  1428,  the  seventh  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
VI.,  licences  were  granted  to  various  ports  in 
England  for  the  embarkation  of  pilgrims,  provided 
that  such  pilgrims  v^ould  first  swear  "  not  to  take 
anything  prejudicial  to  England,  nor  to  reveal  any 
of  its  secrets,  nor  carry  with  them  any  more  gold 
or  silver  than  would  be  sufficient  for  their 
reasonable  expense."  Among  the  Devon  and 
Dorset  ports  to  enjoy  this  privilege  were  Exeter, 
Plymouth,  Dartmouth,  and  Weymouth.  The 
names  of  the  more  prominent  ships  engaged  in 
this  profitable  business  were  : 


Tons. 

Tons 

Ye  Katherine 

.     140 

Ye  Holye  Ghoste 

...       90 

YeGalliotte 

.     150 

Ye  Saynte  Marye 

...     110 

Ye  Marye  Butte 

.     100 

Ye  Adventrer  ... 

...     100 

Ye  Little  Nicholas  . . 

.     120 

Ye  Dorcette 

...     100 

Ye  Pylgryme 

.     100 

In  1455,  James  Butler,  Earl  of  Wilts,  had  licence 
to  visit  the  shrine  of  St.  James,  at  Compostella, 
with  a  suite  of  thirty  persons,  "  yn  ye  shyppe 
caullid  ye  Saynte  lago  of  Waymuthe,"  on  condition 
that  the  intending  voyagers  took  the  oath 
previously  mentioned. 

Neither  Devon  nor  Dorset  played  a  prominent 
part  in  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  but  a  little  later,  in 
1497,  many  Devonshire  men  joined  a  great  Cornish 
rising  due  to  the  exactions  of  Henry  VII. 

With  Elizabeth  on  the  throne  the  golden  age  of 
Devonshire  commenced,  when  from  these  southern 
ports  went  forth  the  Hawkinses,  Raleghs,  Drakes, 
and  Gilberts,  to  found  a  New  England  in  the 
distant  parts  of  the  world,  and  to  maintain  by 
force  of  arms  against  all  Europe  the  supremacy  of 
England  upon  the  near  and  distant  seas.     Many  a 
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haughty  speech  and  many  a  harsh  act  of 
Elizabeth's  were  forgiven  by  her  subjects  when 
they  thought  of  the  true  English  heart  and  daring 
of  their  Queen,  whom  they  had  seen  cheering  her 
troops  at  Tilbury,  who  had  defied  the  spiritual 
thunders  of  the  Vatican  and  the  more  perilous 
thunders  of  the  Armada. 

It  must  be  a  matter  of  intense  pride  to 
Devonians  to  think  that,  with  the  exception  of 
Frobisher  and  Cavendish,  the  former  a  Yorkshire 
and  the  latter  a  Suffolk  man,  nearly  the  whole  of 
those  whose  names  are  indelibly  emblazoned  on 
the  naval  annals  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  were  born  in 
the  land  of  the  Tamar,  the  Tavy,  and  the  Dart. 
Martin  Cockram,  John  Davis,  Sir  Richard  Grenvile, 
John  Oxenham,  Richard  Whitbourne,  the  brothers 
Adrian  and  Humphrey  Gilbert,  and  their  brilliant, 
famous,  and  luckless  half-brother,  Sir  Walter 
Ralegh — all  these  were  Devonshire  men ;  and 
Devon  to  the  backbone  were  stout  Sir  John 
Hawkins,  "  son  of  a  worthy  father,  and  father  of  a 
worthy  son  " ;  and  Sir  Francis  Drake,  the  idol  of  the 
people,  and  in  his  day  the  most  popular  man  in 
England,  as  he  was  the  most  feared  abroad.  Then 
there  were  the  younger  sons  of  the  great  landed 
families,*  the  Fortescues,  St.  Legers,  Carews, 
Leighs,  Champernownes,  Edgcombes,  Boroughs, 
and  Pawlets ;  all  of  whom  did  yeoman  service  in 
the  hour  of  need  by  providing  and  equipping  ships. 
The  work  that  lay  before  England  then  and  for 
many  a  future  year  was  to  be  done  upon  the  sea, 
and  there  were  none  so  eager  and  so  qualified  to 
do  it  as  the  men  of  Devon. 

*  "  It  was  well  for  England  that  she  had  other  defenders 
than  the  wildly-managed  navy  of  the  Queen." — J.  A.  Froude. 
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Well  might  William  Browne,  a  Devonshire  poet 
and  a  contemporary  of  the  great  Herrick,  write : 

"Time  neuer  can  produce  men  to  oretake 
The  fames  of  Greenuil,  Davies,  Gilbert,  Drake, 
Or  worthy  Hawkins,  or  of  thousands  more, 
That  by  their  powre  made  the  Deuonian  shore 
Mocke  the  proud  Tagus  ;  for  whose  richest  spoyle 
The  boasting  Spaniard  left  the  Indian  soyle 
Banckrupt  of  store." 

From  the  ports  of  Plymouth,  Dartmouth,  Lyme, 
Weymouth,  and  Poole  sailed  many  ships  to  do 
battle  under  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham  against 
the  Armada,  when  a  running  fight  took  place  all 
along  the  coast,  the  dons  being  severely  handled 
off  Portland,  where  several  galleons  sank,  others 
being  taken  captive  to  Weymouth  and  Torbay. 
The  third  day  of  the  fight  was  spent  entirely  along 
the  Dorset  shores,  between  Portland  and  Handfast 
Point,  at  the  eastern  end  of  Purbeck.  A  fair  and 
loyal  contribution  of  ships  sailed  from  the  Dorset 
ports,  and  here,  as  elsewhere,  there  was  a  general 
rush  of  the  gentry  seaward,  the  son  of  Sir 
Christopher  Hatton,  of  Corfe  Castle,  taking  the 
lead. 

The  loss  of  ships  on  the  Spanish  side  was  un- 
paralleled in  the  annals  of  the  sea,  the  loss  of  life 
enormous.  Of  the  English  losses  Drake  has  left  the 
following  record  :  "  With  all  their  great,  terrible 
ostentation,  they  did  not,  in  all  their  sailing  about 
England,  as  much  as  sink  or  take  one  ship,  bark, 
pinnace,  or  cockboat  of  ours,  or  even  burn  so  much 
as  one  sheepcote  in  this  land."  Thus  did  England 
wrest  from  Spain  the  sceptre  of  the  seas. 

These  were  stirring  times,  without  doubt,  but  the 
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days  were  not  all  taken  up  with  fighting  and 
bloodshed,  for  as  if  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  old 
proverb  that  "  Peace  hath  her  victories  no  less 
than  War,"  the  England  of  Elizabeth  was  a  land  of 
song,  where  music  of  the  voice  was  cultivated,  part 
songs  and  madrigals  a  common  social  pleasure. 
Educated  men  could  not  only  write  good  verse  but 
they  could  sing  it,  and  although  much  of  the  verse 
then  written  is  now  forgotten  the  very  good 
remains. 

Plymouth,  Exeter,  Lyme,  Dorchester,  Wey- 
mouth, and  Corfe  Castle  all  figured  prominently 
in  the  Great  Rebellion,  when  the  towns  generally 
supported  the  Parliament,  the  country  districts 
favouring  the  cause  of  the  King.  None  of  the 
engagements  that  took  place  in  Devon  and  Dorset 
were  of  great  importance,  although  the  wonderful 
defence  of  Lyme  Regis  and  Plymouth  for  the 
Parliament,  and  the  gallant  stand  made  by  Lady 
Bankes  at  Corfe  Castle  for  the  King,  are  matters 
of  history.  It  has  been  said  that  had  all  the 
Royalist  leaders  displayed  the  bravery  and 
undaunted  courr.ge  shown  by  the  Countess  of 
Derby  at  Latham,  the  Lady  Arundell  at  Wardour, 
and  Lady  Bankes  at  Corfe,  twenty  Oliver 
Crom  wells  would  have  fought  in  vain  for 
Republicanism. 

The  Civil  War,  and  the  terrible  hardships  it 
inflicted  on  the  labouring  classes,  resulted  in  these 
forming  themselves  into  bands  of  Clubmen,  who, 
knowing  little  and  caring  less  for  the  rival  causes 
of  King  and  Parliament,  were  bent  on  protecting 
their  homes  and  womenfolk  from  the  ravages  of 
both  Roundheads  and  Cavaliers  ;  and  especially 
from  Goring's  Horse,  a  regiment  that  had  earned 
for  itself  a  particularly  bad  reputation  in  North 
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Dorset.     These  Clubmen  paraded  the  war-stricken 
districts  with  banners  bearing  the  quaint  device  : 

' '  If  you  offer  to  plunder,  or  take  our  cattel, 
Be  assured  we  will  bid  you  battel." 

These  "  farmerly  men,"  as  Clarendon  calls  them, 
had  a  hard  time  of  it  between  the  rival  factions, 
and  Cromwell,  as  soon  as  the  King's  cause  was 
fairly  lost  in  the  south-west,  gave  one  party  a 
severe  beating  at  Hambledon  Hill,  and  persuaded 
the  rest  to  return  to  their  homes. 

The  success  of  the  Restoration  was  due  in  a 
large  measure  to  a  Devonshire  man.  General 
Monk,  who  was  in  command  of  the  army. 

On  November  6, 1688,  William,  Prince  of  Orange, 
landed  at  Brixham,  in  Torbay,  where,  although 
the  local  families  were  strongly  attached  to  the 
Jacobite  cause,  men  of  all  ranks  and  of  all  party 
denominations  flocked  to  his  standard. 

In  1714,  James,  Duke  of  Ormond,  sailed  into 
Torbay  with  the  intention  of  organising  a  revolt 
in  favour  of  the  waning  Jacobite  cause,  but  his 
signals  meeting  with  no  response,  he  sailed  out  of 
the  bay  without  landing. 

So  the  tide  of  history  swept  on  until  Napoleon's 
threatened  invasion  caused  something  like  a  panic 
along  the  coast  of  Dorset,  which  was  supposed  to 
be  the  most  probable  place  for  a  landing,  tradition 
still  asserting  that  the  Emperor  in  disguise  landed 
at  Lulworth  Cove  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
the  formation  of  the  land. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  Dorset  supplied  Nelson  with 
three  captains  at  Trafalgar,  the  great  Admiral 
dying  in  the  arms  of  his  flag-captain,  Thomas 
Masterman  Hardy,  a  native   of  Portesham,  and  a 
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namesake  and  fellow-countryman  of  that  other 
Thomas  Hardy  who  has  recreated  for  us  the 
kingdom  of  Wessex  in  his  wonderful  novels  of 
rural  life.  Early  in  the  nineteenth  century  the 
famous  prison  was  built  at  Princetown,  on  Dart- 
moor, and  named  after  the  Prince  Regent,  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  French  prisoners  of  war,  then 
crowded  on  filthy  hulks  in  Plymouth  Harbour. 

All  along  this  southern  strip  of  land  bordering 
the  coast  one  has  fine  open  scenery,  a  vast 
unbroken  dome  of  sky,  and  the  immense  distances 
of  an  unenclosed  country ;  for  no  counties  in 
England,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Yorkshire, 
have  a  greater  area  of  unenclosed  land  than  Devon 
and  Dorset.  The  sea  is  girdled  by  a  tableland  of 
peculiar  beauty  and  great  fertility,  the  red 
sandstone  being  to  Devon  what  the  white  chalk  is 
to  Dorset,  and  a  land  of  either  formation  is  always 
a  pure,  sweet,  and  wholesome  one.  Lovers  of  this 
sylvan  littoral  skirting  the  seaboard  should 
remember  that  the  rich  and  luscious  verdure  of 
the  Devon  combes,  no  less  than  the  pastoral 
charms  of  the  Dorset  downs,  are  due  in  a  large 
measure  to  the  purity  and  strength  of  its  air, 
the  mildness  of  its  climate,  and  the  number  and 
sweetness  of  its  pure  crystal  streams  that  make 
musical  the  glens  and  ravines  of  this  south-west 
coast. 

Here  we  have  everything  that  a  South-country 
landscape  can  offer.  Rich  meadow  lands  watered 
by  streams  that  flow  in  Devonshire  among  the 
fern-laden  dells  for  which  that  county  is  famous, 
and  in  Dorset  at  the  feet  of  low  chalk-hills.  These 
downs  of  Dorset,  although  nowhere  of  any  great 
height,  have  a  well  defined  outline  and  a  flowing 
suavity  of  contour,  qualities  that  amply  compensate 
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for  the  absence  of  dense  masses  of  trees.  Clothed 
but  with  thin  waving  grass,  bare,  silent,  and 
chalky,  they  have  in  their  way  charms  quite  as 
many  and  varied  as  those  of  the  wooded  heights 
of  Devon.  The  eye  derives  pleasure  from  the 
unlimited  sense  of  freedom  conveyed  by  the 
contemplation  of  the  form  of  mother  Earth, 
primitive,  unclad,  all  glorious  in  her  grassy 
nakedness.  From  time  immemorial  the  English 
counties  have  carried  on  a  harmless  but  somewhat 
clamorous  literary  dispute  for  the  title  of  the 
"  Garden  of  England,"  just  as  the  Greek  cities  used 
to  vie  with  one  another  for  the  credit  of  having 
given  birth  to  Homer,  and  although  many  old 
topographers  have  recorded  their  votes  in  favour 
of  both  Devon  and  Dorset,  no  such  claim  will 
be  set  up  here,  on  behalf  of  Dorset,  at  any  rate, 
for  to-day  the  county  would  more  fittingly  be 
described  as  the  "  sheep-walk  "  of  England  than  as 
a  garden,  and  this  notwithstanding  its  rich  valleys, 
fertile  pasture  lands,  and  great  variety  of  plant 
and  animal  life.  We  can,  however,  safely  say  with 
Bo  wen,  an  old  geographical  writer,  that  "  both  for 
rider  and  abider  there  are  few  pleasanter  counties 
in  the  land,"  an  opinion  that  Charles  II.,  who  when 
not  in  hiding  was  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  its 
lesser  known  highways  and  byways  from  Trent  to 
Charmouth,  endorsed  under  very  trying  circum- 
stances, when  he  declared  that  he  "  had  never  seen 
a  finer  country  in  England  or  out  of  it." 

The  only  serious  drawback  to  much  of  this 
coastline  is  that  one  cannot  walk  for  any  distance 
by  the  sea,  owing  to  the  predominance  of  coarse 
shingle  and  the  almost  entire  absence  of  flat,  firm 
sands.  The  cliffs,  however,  are  generally  very 
accessible,  and  from  them  one  can  look  down  on,  if 
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not  walk  by  the  sea.  This  applies  to  the  whole  of 
the  coast  from  the  mouth  of  the  Axe  to  Portland 
Bill  and  the  cliffs  of  Bournemouth. 

The  cliff  pedestrian  will  find  his  progress 
obstructed  by  deep  dips  and  steep  ascents,  besides 
occasional  chasms,  but  these  can  be  negotiated  after 
a  little  experience.  It  is  impossible  to  walk  more 
than  a  few  yards  on  the  Chesil  Beach,  but  there 
is  a  delightful  cliff  walk  round  nearly  the  whole 
of  Portland,  while  a  similar  walk  from  Weymouth 
to  Lulworth,  a  distance  of  twelve  miles,  is  as  fine  a 
coast  walk  as  any  in  the  South  of  England.  By 
following  a  rough  coastguard  track  from  Lulworth, 
St.  Aldhelm's  Head  can  be  reached,  thence  to 
Swanage,  Poole,  and  Bournemouth,  the  pedestrian 
never  at  any  point  being  out  of  sight  of  the  sea. 

With  regard  to  the  geology  of  this  coastline,  it  is 
not  possible  to  write  with  any  certainty  about  the 
older  rocks  of  South  Devon.  At  Start  Point, 
Prawle,  and  Bolt  Head,  the  coast  is  composed  of 
metamorphic  rocks,  but  their  age,  and,  to  a  certain 
extent,  their  composition,  is  doubtful.  The  rest 
of  South  Devon  may  be  said  to  be  formed  of  slates, 
limestones,  and  red  sandstones,  with  the  slates  so 
crushed  and  contorted  that  their  study  is  rendered 
very  difficult.  Raised  beaches  are  found  at  Hope's 
Nose  and  the  Thatcher  Rock,  near  Torquay  ;  at 
Berry  Head,  Sharkham  Point,  Start  Point,  and 
Plymouth  Hoe  ;  and  buried  forests  that  are  some- 
times visible  at  low  tides  exist  at  Bigbury  Bay, 
Blackpool,  near  Dartmouth,  Torbay,  and  Sidmouth. 
The  coastline,  a  very  broken  and  varied  one,  has 
the  beautiful  inlets  of  Plymouth  Sound  (part  of 
which  is  claimed  by  Cornwall),  Bigbury  Bay, 
Salcombe  Haven,  and  Torbay,  together  with  the 
estuaries  of  the  Tamar,   Plym,   Dart,   Teign,   and 
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Exe.  The  Tamar  rises  in  the  parish  of  Morwen- 
stowe  and  throughout  the  greater  part  of  its 
length  forms  the  boundary  between  Devon  and 
Cornwall.  The  Tavy  and  the  Plym  rise  on  the 
great  Dartmoor  watershed  ;  the  former  flows  into 
the  Tamar  and  the  latter,  after  flowing  under 
Laira  (river  of  mud)  Bridge,  becomes  the  Catte- 
water  until  it  merges  into  Plymouth  Sound.  The 
Dart,  rising  on  Dartmoor,  flows  by  Totnes  to  the 
sea  at  Dartmouth.  The  Teign  also  rises  on  Dart- 
moor and  debouches  at  Teignmouth,  while  the 
Exe,  rising  in  Somerset,  enters  Devon  near 
Dulverton,  flows  through  Exeter,  and  joins  the 
sea  at  Exmouth.  Then  there  is  the  Otter,  rising  in 
the  Blackdown  Hills  and  reaching  the  sea  by  way 
of  Otterton  ;  and  the  Axe,  that,  commencing  its 
career  in  Dorset,  gives  name  to  and  flows  through 
Axminster  to  the  sea  at  Axmouth.  When  the 
winter  snows  melt  on  the  great  Dartmoor  water- 
shed the  rivers  and  streams  that  rise  there  are 
liable  to  overflow  their  banks  and  flood  the  sur- 
rounding country  in  a  surprisingly  short  space  of 
time.  A  partial  thaw  or  a  few  hours'  sunshine  on 
a  snow-clad  Dartmoor  will  speedily  transform  a 
peaceful  Devonshire  river  into  a  raging  and 
torrential  flood,  dangerous  not  only  by  reason  of 
the  impetus  with  which  it  sweeps  through  valley 
and  dell,  but  also  because  of  the  suddenness  of  the 
watery  onslaught. 

The  county  of  Dorset  bears  the  stamp  of  chalk 
throughout  its  length  and  breadth.  One  of  the 
great  arms  of  chalk  formed  by  Salisbury  Plain 
and  the  Marlborough  Downs  enters  Dorset  at 
Melbury  Down,  and  traverses  the  county  in  a 
south-western  direction  to  Beaminster,  and  so 
continues  to  Beer  Head,  in  Devon,  the  last  of  the 
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white  cliffs  of  Albion,  Such  portion  of  the  county 
as  is  not  occupied  by  chalk  is  made  up  of  gravels, 
loams,  and  various  kinds  of  waste.  The  northern 
limb  of  chalk  commences  near  Shaftesbury,  and 
the  southern  and  thinner  one  at  the  eastern  end 
of  Purbeck.  These  arms  enclose  the  "  trough  of 
Poole,"  a  district  of  Bagshot  sands  and  plastic 
clay,  and  unite  near  Beaminster  in  the  west.  The 
northern  down  is  of  a  fairly  uniform  width  of  ten 
miles,  but  the  southern  one  rarely  measures  more 
than  two  miles  across,  and  part  of  its  range  sea- 
ward is  casemented  by  the  oolitic  facing  of  the 
cliffs. 

Below  the  western  junction  of  the  downs  the 
chalk  borders  on  the  marlstone  and  lias  of  the 
Bridport  and  Lyme  Regis  country,  and  here  as 
elsewhere  patches  of  greensand  are  found  inter- 
spersed with  the  chalk.  The  southern  escarpment 
of  the  downs  as  far  as  Weymouth  and  Portland  is 
composed  of  chalk  bordering  a  district  of  green- 
sand,  Purbeck  beds,  and  Kimmeridge  clay,  with  a 
mixture  of  middle  and  lower  oolites  between  that 
and  the  sea. 

The  geology  of  Dorset  would  require  a  whole 
volume  to  itself  to  do  it  justice,  for  small  as  is  the 
area  of  the  county,  it  has  furnished  no  less  than 
six  typical  formations  that  have  taken  recognised 
rank  in  the  geological  world,  these  being  the 
Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower  Purbeck  ;  Portland 
stone,  Portland  sand,  and  Kimmeridge  clay  ;  and 
nowhere  in  Great  Britain  is  the  Upper  Oolite 
more  fully  represented. 

The  Dorset  coast,  that  merges  into  that  of 
Devon  with  no  natural  boundary  at  Lyme  Regis,  is 
very  attractive,  and  owes  much  of  its  picturesque- 
ness  to  the  sea  encroaching  on  the  softer  strata 
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more  rapidly  than  on  the  harder  rocks.  This  has 
resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  number  of  small 
inlets,  circular  bays,  and  natural  arches.  The 
larger  coast  inlets  are  the  West  Bay,  Bridj^ort 
Bay,  Lyme  Bay,  and  Weymouth  Bay,  and  the 
smaller  ones  Swanage  Bay  and  Studland  Bay. 
Poole  Harbour  is  an  immense  sheet  of  water 
that  is  rapidly  filling  up,  but  so  broken  into 
small  inlets  and  creeks  is  its  shore  line  that  it 
has  been  estimated  to  cover  an  area  of  some 
eighty  square  miles.  Dorset  has  no  important 
or  navigable  rivers  either  on  the  coast  or  else- 
where, but  the  names  of  few  rivers  have  left  their 
mark  on  the  topographical  nomenclature  of  the 
villages  through  which  they  flow  more  than  the 
shallow  streams  of  the  county.  The  Char,  a  bright 
and  sparkling  stream  that  rises  on  Pilsdon  Pen, 
flows  into  the  sea  at  Charmouth.  The  Brit,  start- 
ing from  near  Beaminster,  debouches  at  Bridport, 
and  the  Bride  or  Bredy,  rising  at  Bridehead  and 
flowing  through  Long  and  Little  Bredy,  joins  the 
sea  at  Burton  Bradstock,  two  miles  east  of  Bridport. 
From  Upwey  flows  the  Wey,  through  Broadwey 
to  Weymouth.  The  Pydel  or  Puddle,  a  tributary 
of  the  Frome,  gives  name  to  a  number  of  villages, 
as  Puddletown,  Puddletrenthide,  Tolpuddle,  Aff- 
puddle,  &c.,  and  flows  into  Poole  Harbour,  as  does 
the  Frome,  that  rises  at  Corscombe,  a  few  miles 
north  of  Beaminster.  Curiously  enough,  these 
comparatively  broad  streams  have  not  left  their 
mark  on  the  nomenclature  of  the  villages  through 
which  they  flow  to  so  marked  an  extent  as  the 
trickling  brooks  that  feed  them,  which,  owing  to 
their  propensity  to  dry  up  during  the  summer 
months,  are  called  Wi7iterhournes.  To  these  little 
streams  we  owe  such    curious   compound   village 
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names  as  Winterbourne  Anderson,  Winterbourne 
Thompson,  Winterbourne  Whitchurch,  Winter- 
bourne Monkton,  and  many  others.  All  along  the 
banks  of  the  larger  streams  are  picturesque  water- 
mills,  rarely  more  than  a  few  miles  apart,  but 
now,  owing  partly  to  the  introduction  of  steam- 
power,  desolate  and  deserted.  With  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  watermill  will  go  almost  the  only 
remaining  link  of  the  days  when  agriculture  was 
indeed  the  backbone  of  the  nation's  wealth,  before 
thousands  of  acres  of  arable  land  went  into 
pasturage. 

In  conclusion  we  must  remember  that  these 
wooded  vales,  grassy  downs,  and  sunlit  shores 
formed  the  arena  on  which  our  forefathers  fought 
long  and  keenly,  first  for  personal  and  afterwards 
for  national  existence,  and  were  the  scenes  of  those 
far-reaching  social  and  political  changes  that 
have  from  time  to  time  swept  over  the  land  and 
altered  the  character  of  the  country-side. 

Moreover,  this  southern  belt  of  coastline,  from 
Plymouth  Sound  to  Canford  Cliffs  and  the  Chines 
of  Bournemouth,  can  furnish  food  for  all  kinds  of 
tastes.  For  the  historian  and  student  of  history, 
a  past  that  dates  from  long  before  the  Roman 
invasion ;  for  the  archaeologist,  cromlechs,  hut- 
circles,  barrows,  and  prehistoric  earthworks  in 
almost  bewildering  confusion ;  for  the  architect, 
some  of  the  oldest  and  most  interesting  manor 
houses  in  the  country,  with  monastic  and  ecclesi- 
astical remains  of  every  period  of  our  national 
architecture  ;  for  the  geologist,  some  most  inter- 
esting geological  formations ;  for  the  botanist, 
some  of  the  rarest  and  most  beautiful  specimens 
of  our  English  flora  ;  for  the  artist,  a  land  of 
immense  distances  and  singular  softness  ;  so  that 
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between  the  fascination  of  historical  associations 
and  the  glamour  of  coast  and  inland  scenery,  he 
who  takes  no  pleasure  in  this  strip  of  our  English 
southern  littoral  would  indeed  be  difficult  to 
please  ;  while  for  him  who  knows  not  a  word  of 
history  and  archaeology,  who  finds  no  attractions 
in  the  realms  of  architecture  or  of  art,  the  South 
Devon  and  Dorset  coast  has  enough  natural 
beauty  to  furnish  him  with  an  abundance  of 
natural  enjoyment. 

Hills  and  valleys  whei'e  April  rallies  his  radiant  squadron 

of  flowers  and  birds, 
Steep  strange  beaches  and  lustrous  reaches  of  fluctuant  sea 

that  the  land  engirds, 
Fields  and  downs  that  the  sunrise  crowns  with  life  diviner 

than  lives  in  words, 


Fair  and  dear  is  the  land's  face  here,  and  fair  man's  work 

as  a  man's  may  be  : 
Dear  and  fair  as  the  sunbright  air  is  here  the  record  that 

speaks  him  free  ; 
Free  by  birth  of  a  sacred  earth,  and  regent  ever  of  all  the 

sea." 

Algernon  Charles  Swinburne. 


CHAPTER  II 


THE  THREE   TOWNS 


"  The  most  beautiful  town  in  England  "  is  a  title 
for  which  there  are  half  a  hundred  claimants, 
notwithstanding  that  the  term  conveys  a  boast 
of  confident  assertion  that  is  beyond  the  pos- 
sibilities of  proof  ;  for  even  if  the  word  "  beauty  " 
be  limited  to  charm  of  situation  alone,  it  would 
tax  the  j)owers  of  the  most  travelled  among  us 
to  know  on  which  to  bestow  the  honour. 

If  historical  associations,  however,  combined 
with  fine  natural  beauties  can  render  a  place  in- 
teresting, few  towns  in  the  kingdom  have  a 
greater  claim  upon  our  notice  than  those  which 
line  the  shores  and  stretch  back  into  the  country 
between  the  estuaries  of  the  Tamar  and  the  swift- 
flowing  waters  of  the  Plym.  Midway  between 
these  two  arms  of  the  sea  is  Plymouth  Hoe,  an 
unparalleled  promenade  overlooking  the  Sound, 
from  whence  on  a  clear  day  may  be  seen  the  far- 
famed  Eddystone  Lighthouse,  that  first  reminder 
of  the  nearness  of  home  to  the  inward-bound  ocean 
liners.  Across  the  entrance  to  the  Sound  lies  the 
great  breakwater  that  makes  a  safe  harbour  for 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  craft,  and  on  the 
Cornish  side  the  fine  headland  of  Penlee  Point 
stands  out  boldly ;  while  nearer  at  hand  are  the 
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finely-wooded  slopes  of  Mount  Edgecombe.  To 
the  east  rise  the  bold  contours  of  the  Staddon 
Heights,  the  composition  being  fittingly  completed 
in  the  foreground  by  Drake's  Island,  bristling  with 
forts  armed  with  heavy  guns  that  command  the 
approaches  to  the  several  channels. 

The  Hoe  itself  has  several  objects  of  interest, 
including  a  fine  statue  of  Drake  (a  replica  of  the 
one  at  Tavistock),  and  the  Armada  Memorial ; 
while  close  by  is  the  citadel,  erected  about  1670. 
Although  formidable  to  look  at  it  is  hopelessly  out 
of  date  as  a  fortification,  and  now  serves  as  the 
headquarters  of  the  Royal  Garrison  Artillery. 
From  the  ramparts  a  magnificent  view  is  obtained 
of  the  surrounding  country,  with  the  rolling 
heights  of  Dartmoor  as  a  background.  On  the 
Hoe  also  is  the  old  Eddystone  Lighthouse,  erected 
by  John  Smeaton  in  1759,  and  re-erected  on  its 
present  site  in  1882.  The  liistory  of  the  Eddystone 
Rock  is  a  very  tragic  one,  for  many  a  homeward- 
bound  vessel,  after  having  safely  weathered  the 
dangers  of  the  broad  Atlantic,  went  to  pieces  on 
this  dangerous  reef,  which,  being  completely 
covered  with  water  at  high  tide,  was  a  veritable 
nightmare  to  the  most  careful  navigator.  How- 
ever, in  1696  an  amateur  engineer,  Henry 
Winstanley,  attempted  to  cope  with  the  difficulty 
of  erecting  a  lighthouse  on  so  exposed  a  rock,  and 
after  four  years  of  the  most  diligent  and  perilous 
labour  his  efforts  were  crowned  with  success ; 
but  after  standing  for  three  years  the  structure 
was  completely  wrecked  in  the  great  storm  of 
November  26,  1703,  when  unfortunately  this 
pioneer  of  lighthouse  engineering  met  his  death, 
he  being  engaged  on  some  minor  repairs  when  the 
building  collapsed. 
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Dviring  the  erection  of  this  and  the  later  light- 
houses on  the  Rock,  the  workmen,  in  addition 
to  the  dangers  of  sea  and  wind,  were  liable  to 
attack  from  the  French,  with  whom  England 
was  then  at  war.  That  the  danger  was  a  very- 
real  one  is  proved  by  Smeaton,  who  in  his  folio 
writes  : 

"  Lewis  the  XIV.  being  at  war  with  England 
during  the  proceeding  with  this  building,  a  French 
Privateer  took  the  men  at  work  upon  the  Eddy- 
stone  Rock,  together  with  their  tools,  and  carried 
them  to  France,  and  the  captain  was  in  expecta- 
tion of  a  reward  for  the  achievement.  While  the 
captives  lay  in  prison,  the  transaction  reached  the 
ears  of  that  monarch :  He  immediately  ordered 
them  to  be  released,  and  the  captors  to  be  put 
in  their  place  ;  declaring,  that  though  he  was  at 
war  with  England,  he  was  not  at  war  with  man- 
kind ;  he,  therefore,  directed  the  men  to  be  sent 
back  to  their  work  with  presents  ;  observing  that 
the  Eddystone  Lighthouse  was  so  situated  as  to 
be  of  equal  service  to  all  nations  having  occasion 
to  navigate  the  Channel." 

Many  writers  have  hitherto  thought  that  this 
statement  applied  either  to  the  second  or 
Rudyerd's  lighthouse,  or  to  Smeatou's  own  build- 
ing. It  is  much  more  probable  that  it  refers  to 
Winstanley's,  for  Mr.  H.  B.  S.  Woodhouse,  who 
has  devoted  a  good  deal  of  time  to  the  subject, 
in  a  very  interesting  paper  on  Louis  XIV.  and 
the  Eddystone  Lighthouse  (Devonshire  Trans- 
actions, vol.  xxii.),  gives  among  other  evidence 
the  following  extracts  from  the  Diary  of 
one  Narcissus  Luttrell,  one  of  the  most  trea- 
sured of  the  MSS.  of  All  Souls  College  Library, 
Oxford. 
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"  Tuesday,  29  June,  1697, 

' '  A  french  privateer  has  seiz'd  Mr.  Winstanley  ye  Engineer, 

together   w"^   his   workmen   as   yey    were   erecting  a  Light 

house  at  Eddystone  Rock  off  Plymouth  and  carried  him  to 

france,   destroy'd  his  work,  but  left  his  men  behind  yem." 

^'Saturday,  ^rd  July,  1697. 
* '  The  Lords  of  ye  Admiralty  have  sent  to  France  to  have 
Mr.  AVinstanley  ye  Engineer  (who  was  taken  off  Edistone 
Rock  near  Plymouth)   exchanged   according  to  ye  Cartel." 

"  Tuesday,  13  July,  1697. 
"Mr.  Winstanley  ye  Engineer  who  was  carried  to  France, 
is  come  back,  being  exchanged  according  to  ye  Cartel." 

These  extracts  make  it  clear  that,  whether 
Rudyerd  or  any  of  the  later  engineers  were 
carried  off  or  not,  Winstanley  certainly  was, 
for  the  evidence  of  the  diary  is  borne  out  by  the 
following  extract  from  the  Admiralty  Minutes  : 

"2S  June,  1697,  p.m. 
' '  Resolved  that  Com'  St.  Loe  be  directed  to  give  an  ace' 
how  it  happened  that  the  Workemen  on  the  Eddystone  were 
soe  ill  protected  as  y'  the  Engineer  was  taken  &  carryed  to 
ffrance  by  a  small  ffrench  challoope." 

After  the  collapse  of  Winstanley's  lighthouse, 
and  before  another  could  be  erected,  the  Win- 
chelsea,  a  man-of-war,  was  wrecked  on  the  Rock 
with  great  loss  of  life.  In  1706  another  amateur, 
this  time  a  silk-mercer  of  Ludgate  Hill,  named 
John  Rudyerd,  constructed  a  circular  lighthouse 
of  timber,  some  ninety-two  feet  in  height,  and 
from  two  years  later  until  1755,  the  light  from 
Rudyerd's  tower  warned  mariners  of  the  proximity 
of  the  dangerous  reef.  On  December  1,  1755,  the 
lamp  was  lighted  as  usual  and  everything  ap- 
peared in   order,  until  the  keeper,  going  into  the 
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lantern  about  two  o'clock  the  next  morning  to 
snuff  the  candles,  found  the  lantern  in  flames. 
The  three  keepers,  after  vainly  attempting  to 
suppress  the  fire,  were  driven  lower  and  lower 
by  the  flames,  and  finally  were  compelled  to  take 
refuge  in  a  cave  in  the  rock,  from  whence  they 
were  rescued,  half  stupefied,  by  a  boat  from 
the  shore.  After  being  brought  to  land  the  head 
keeper,  Henry  Hall,  persisted  in  stating  that  some 
of  the  molten  lead  from  the  lantern  had,  while  he 
was  looking  up  at  the  fire,  gone  down  his  throat, 
but  his  statement  was  attributed  to  the  results 
of  shock  acting  on  a  vivid  imagination.  On  his 
death,  however,  which  occurred  twelve  days  after 
the  fire,  a  flat  oval  piece  of  lead  weighing  over 
seven  ounces  was  found  in  his  stomach.  But  for 
this  unfortunate  fire,  Rudyerd's  lighthouse,  a  most 
remarkable  piece  of  amateur  mechanical  skill, 
might  have  stood  for  centuries,  so  simple  was  its 
construction  and  so  ingeniously  was  it  bolted  to 
the  rock.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  silk-mercer  of 
Ludgate  Hill  had  proved  that  not  only  could  a 
lighthouse  be  erected  on  the  spot,  but  that  it  could 
be  so  built  as  to  withstand  the  shocks  of  the 
heavy  seas  of  the  Channel.  After  the  destruction 
of  Rudyerd's  triumph,  the  third  Eddystone  Light- 
house was  commenced,  this  time  the  material 
being  of  stone  and  the  work  placed  under  the 
direction  of  Smeaton,  whose  idea  was  to  construct 
a  toAver  that  would  combine  the  two  great  prin- 
ciples of  strength  and  weight — cohesion  and 
inertia.  Smeaton's  design  was  based  on  the  form 
of  the  trunk  of  an  oak,  and  resulted  in  the  erec- 
tion of  a  circular  tower,  decreasing  in  circum- 
ference from  the  base  up  to  a  specified  height. 
Completed    in    1759,    Smeaton's    tower    remained 
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in  situ  until  1882,  having  done  duty  for  a  century 
and  a  quarter,  and  it  would  have  stood  still  longer 
had  not  the  Rock  become  undermined  by  the  waves 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  fabric  was  thereby 
rendered  dangerous.  It  was  taken  to  pieces  and 
rebuilt  on  the  Hoe,  with  the  exception  of  the 
stump,  that  still  remains  on  the  Rock.  The  fourth 
lighthouse,  built  after  Smeaton's  model  by  Sir 
James  Douglass,  is  the  one  that  now  flashes  out 
its  light  for  a  radius  of  many  miles. 

Plymouth  is  mentioned  in  the  Domesday  Survey 
as  Sutton,  or  South  Town.  A  little  later  we  find 
that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  manor  of 
Sutton  had  been  given  by  the  Valletorts  to  the 
Priory  of  Plympton,  with  the  result  that  the 
original  manor  became  divided  into  the  town  of 
Sutton  Prior,  the  hamlet  of  Sutton  Vawter, 
and  the  tything  of  Sutton  Raf.  Early  in  the 
fourteenth  century  it  was  proposed  that  the 
King  should  grant  a  charter  to  the  growing  town 
thus  formed,  but  the  issue  of  a  charter  was  op- 
posed both  by  the  Valletorts  and  the  Prior  of 
Plympton.  A  century  later,  however,  in  1439, 
the  Borough  of  Plymouth  was  formed  by  Act  of 
Parliament.  The  original  parish  of  Plymouth 
stretched  from  the  Plym  to  Tamerton  Creek,  and 
included  the  whole  area  of  this  peninsula  and  the 
Hamoaze,  with  the  exception  of  Stoke  Damerel 
and  the  Borough  of  Devonj)ort. 

The  position  of  its  fine  spacious  harbours  made 
Plymouth  from  the  earliest  times  a  favourite 
centre  for  maritime  expeditions  ;  and  here  in 
1287  a  fleet  of  325  ships  assembled  to  prepare 
for  an  attack  on  the  French  coast.  The  Black 
Prince  came  hither  in  1355  to  review  his  troops 
for  the  French  expedition,  and  after  his  victory 
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at  Poictiers  he  brought  his  royal  prisoners  into 
the  harbour.  In  common  with  the  other  south- 
coast  towns,  Plymouth  suffered  severely  during 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  from  the 
raids  of  their  cross-Channel  neighbours,  the  place 
being  practically  burned  out  on  one  occasion  by 
the  Bretons. 

The  reign  of  Elizabeth  brought  to  Plymouth 
a  halo  of  glory  that  still  remains  undimmed  and 
untarnished,  for  few  Englishmen  can  stand  on 
the  Hoe  to-day,  and  gaze  over  the  rippling  waters 
of  the  most  beautiful  harbour  in  England,  without 
thinking  of  the  famous  navigators  who  sailed 
from  its  sheltering  greensward  to  seek  a  new 
England  in  the  far  West,  and  so  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  our  great  Colonial  Empire.  As 
Charles  Kingsley  says,  "  England  owes  her  com- 
merce, her  colonies,  her  very  existence,"  to  such 
men  as  Drake,  Hawkins,  Frobisher,  Ralegh, 
Gilbert,  and  Oxenham.  In  1572  Francis  Drake 
sailed  from  Plymouth  to  Nombre  de  Dios,  and 
returned  to  his  home  anchorage  in  the  following 
year.  In  1581-2  he  was  mayor  of  the  town,  and 
during  his  tenure  of  office  was  instrumental  in 
providing  the  inhabitants  with  a  supply  of  good 
drinking-water.  What  is  now  called  Drake's 
Reservoir,  near  Drake's  Place,  on  the  Tavistock 
Road,  occupies  the  site  of  one  of  his  mills.  On 
the  wall  of  the  reservoir  a  tablet  records  that 
Drake  was  the  first  to  give  Plymouth  a  water 
supply.  The  tablet  bears  the  arms  of  Drake, 
and  states  that  the  conduit,  which  stood  originally 
at  the  top  of  Old  Town  Street,  was  "  made  in 
the  maioraltie  of  John  Trelawnye,  1598."  Every 
year  an  interesting  ceremony  takes  place  in  con- 
nection with  the  water  supply,  when  the  Mayor 
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and  Corporation  assemble  at  Drake's  Reservoir, 
and  afterwards  at  Burrator  (the  new  reservoir 
near  Yelverton),  where  the  time-honoured  toasts 
are  drunk,  of  which  the  first,  accompanied  with 
a  draught  of  water,  is  "  To  the  Pious  Memory  of 
Sir  Francis  Drake."  The  second  toast,  this  time 
with  wine,  is  "May  the  descendants  of  him  who 
brought  us  water  never  want  wine,"  a  somewhat 
ironical  toast  to  the  memory  of  a  man  who  left 
no  children.  In  1583  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  sailed 
out  of  the  Sound  on  his  ill-fated  voyage  to 
Newfoundland. 

The  Spanish  Armada  saw  the  English  fleet, 
under  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  Drake,  and 
Hawkins,  waiting  quietly  in  Plymouth  Harbour ; 
while  everyone  is  familiar  with  the  old  story  of 
how,  when  news  was  brought  of  the  near  approach 
of  the  Spanish  galleons,  Drake  and  his  companions 
were  playing  their  historic  game  of  bowls  on  the 
Hoe,  and  when  Lord  Howard  himself  had  begged 
him  to  desist,  Drake  calmly  continued  playing, 
with  the  remark  that  there  was  plenty  of  time 
to  finish  the  game  and  beat  the  dons  afterwards. 
It  was  towards  the  close  of  a  July  evening  in 
the  year  1588  that  the  pirate  Fleming  brought 
news  to  Plymouth  of  the  approaching  Armada, 
and  at  dark  on  the  same  night — 

"The  beacon  played  upon  the  roof  of   Edgecumbe's   lofty 
hall," 

and  in  a  few  hours  similar  beacons  were  blazing 
all  along  the  Channel  coast  from  Cornwall  to 
Kent,  warning  the  whole  country  of  the  nearness 
of  the  "  most  Fortunate  and  Invincible  Armada." 
"With   daybreak,"   writes   J.    A.    Froude,    "the 

4 
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whole  scene  became  visible,  and  the  curtain  lifted 
on  the  first  act  of  the  drama.  .  .  .  The  Armada 
was  between  Rame  Head  and  the  Eddystone,  or 
a  little  to  the  west  of  it,  Plymouth  Sound  was 
right  open  to  their  left.  The  breeze,  which  had 
dropped  down  in  the  night,  was  freshening  from 
the  south-west,  and  right  ahead  of  them,  outside 
the  Mew  Stone,  were  eleven  ships,  manoeuvring 
to  recover  the  wind.  Towards  the  land  were 
some  forty  others,  of  various  sizes,  and  this 
formed,  as  far  as  they  could  see,  the  whole 
English   force." 

After  several  preliminary  voyages  in  1570,  1571, 
and  1572,  in  the  last  of  which  he  had  taken  and 
sacked  Nombre  de  Dios  and  other  Spanish  towns, 
Drake,  on  November  15,  1577,  was  to  lead  out  of 
Plymouth  the  largest  and  best  equipped  fleet  that 
had  ever  left  these  shores  for  El  Dorado  ;  and  this 
is  how  it  was  composed,  according  to  Francis 
Fletcher,  the  chaplain  on  board  the  Pelican,  who 
wrote  The  Woiid  Encompassed  by  Si7^  Francis 
Dy^ake,  a  work  that  was  not  published  until 
1628  : 

1.  The  Pelican,  admirall,  burthen  100  tonnes, 

Captaine-generall,  Francis  Drake. 

2.  The  Elisabeth,  vice-admirall,  burthen  80  tonnes, 

Captaine,  John  Whiter. 

3.  The  Marigold,  a  bai'k  of  30  tonnes, 

Captaine,  John  Thomas. 

4.  The  Swanne,  a  fliboat  of  50  tonnes, 

Captaine,  John  Chester. 

5.  The  Christopher,  a  pinnace  of  15  tonnes, 

Captaine,  Thomas  Moone. 

After  making  a  good  start  contrary  winds  drove 
the  fleet  into  Falmouth  Roads,  and  then  back  to 
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Plymouth  to  refit,  it  being  nearly  a  month  from 
their  first  setting  out  that  the  ships  got  fairly 
away.  After  an  eventful  and  remarkable  voyage, 
familiar  to  every  English  schoolboy,  the  Pelican^ 
in  the  words  of  her  chaplain,  "  on  the  26  of  Sept. 
(which  was  Monday  in  the  just  and  ordinary 
reckoning  of  those  that  had  stayed  at  home  in 
one  place  or  countrie,  but  in  our  computation 
was  the  Lord's  Day  or  Sonday)  we  safely  with 
joyfull  minds  and  thankfuU  hearts  to  God,  arrived 
at  Plimoth,  the  place  of  our  first  setting  forth, 
after  we  had  spent  2  yeares,  10  moneths,  and 
some  few  odde  dales  beside,  in  seeing  the  wonders 
of  the  Lord  in  the  deep,  in  discovering  so  many 
admirable  things,  in  going  through  with  so  many 
strange  adventures,  in  escaping  out  of  so 
many  dangers,  and  overcomming  so  many  diffi- 
culties in  this  our  encompassing  of  this  neather 
globe,  and  passing  round  about  the  world,  which 
we  have  related." 

So  ended  the  memorable  voyage  of  the  Pelican, 
when  that  historic  ship  came  to  her  anchorage  in 
the  harbour  from  whence  she  had  first  set  forth. 

In  reading  the  contemporary  records  of  these 
old  voyagers  nothing  strikes  one  as  quite  so  extra- 
ordinary as  the  dangers  they  encountered,  and  the 
enemies  they  fought,  in  ships  that  were  for  the 
most  part  but  little  larger  than  fishing  smacks. 
Few  things  are  more  characteristic  of  the  English 
seamen  of  Elizabeth's  day  than  the  supreme  in- 
solence with  which  they  faced  the  risks  of  wind 
and  war  in  boats  which  their  descendants  to-day 
would  hesitate  to  take  out  of  sight  of  land. 
Accompanying  the  Pelican  were  such  small  craft 
as  the  Marigold,  the  Sivanne,  and  the  Christopher, 
not  one  of  which   exceeded  eighty  tons.      Drake 
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made  what  he  calls  his  third,  but  was  probably 
his  fifth,  voyage  with  the  Pascha,  of  seventy  tons, 
and  the  Sivan,  of  only  twenty-five  tons,  commanded 
by  his  brother  John. 

On  his  first  African  voyage  Sir  John  Hawkins, 
in  1562,  sailed  in  a  ship  of  one  hundred  and  ten 
tons  ;  while  Humphrey  Gilbert,  in  1583,  went  down 
in  a  squall  off  the  Azores  in  the  Squirrell,  of  only 
ten  tons.  It  was  in  a  cutter  of  thirty  tons  that, 
in  1585,  John  Davis  discovered  the  straits  that  now 
bear  his  name.  More  remarkable  still,  perhaps,  is 
the  fact  that  the  Revenge,  in  which  Sir  Richard 
Grenvile  in  1591  fought  the  whole  Spanish  fleet 
of  fifty-three  ships  of  the  line  off  the  Azores  for 
twenty-four  hours,  was  a  ship  of  only  five  hundred 
tons — not  of  so  large  a  tonnage  as  many  a  modern 
coasting  schooner. 


"And  the   sun   went  down,  and    the   stars    came    out  far 

over  the  summer  sea, 
But  never  a  moment  ceased  the  fight  of  the  one  and  the 

fifty-three. 
Ship   after   ship,    the   whole   night   long,    their   high-built 

galleons  came, 
Ship   after  ship,    the  whole  night  long,   with  her  battle- 
thunder  and  flame ; 
Ship  after  ship,    the  whole  night  long,   drew   back   with 

her  dead  and  her  shame. 
For  some  were   sunk    and    many  were  shatter'd,  and   so 

could  fight  us  no  more — 
God  of  battles,  was  ever  a  battle  like  this  in   the  world 

before?" 

TBNmrsoN. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  mention  that  the 
account  of  Sir  Richard's  death  in  the  well-known 
ballad  from  which  the  above  verse  is  taken  was 
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derived  from  the  report  of  J.  H.  van  Linschoten, 
a  Hollander,  who  on  the  day  of  action  was  an 
eye-witness  of  the  fight,  for  at  the  time  his  ship 
happened  to  be  in  the  vicinity.  The  groundwork 
of  the  ballad  is  based  on  Ralegh's  narrative,  A 
Report  of  the  truth  of  the  fight  about  the  Isles  of 
Agores,  this  last  Sornrner,  Betivixt  the  Revenge,  one 
of  her  Majesties  Shippes,  and  an  Armada  of  the 
King  of  Spaine.  This  was  published  in  1591 
without  the  avithor's  name,  but  was  soon  recog- 
nised as  the  work  of  Ralegh,  to  whom  it  was 
assigned  by  Hakluyt  in  his  Principal  Navigations 
of  1599 ;  and  the  account  is  memorable,  not  only 
from  the  unaffected  description  of  "  the  most 
astonishing  naval  conflict  ever  delineated  by  any 
pen,"  but  as  being  the  first  of  Ralegh's  works  to  be 
printed. 

Little  less  extraordinary,  perhaps,  than  the 
prowess  and  daring  of  Drake  was  the  fear  with 
which  he  was  regarded  abroad,  where  the  whole 
of  his  exploits  by  sea  and  land,  and  the  circum- 
stances pertaining  to  his  circumnavigation  of  the 
globe,  were  attributed  to  supernatural  causes. 
After  the  defeat  of  the  great  Armada  the 
Spaniards  said  that  "  he  was  a  devil  and  no 
man,"  and  in  the  Life  of  Pope  Sixtus  V.  he  is 
described  as  a  Drago — Dragon.  Drake  had  two 
houses  at  Plymouth — one  at  Thornhill  Park  and 
the  other  at  the  corner  of  Looe  and  Buckwell 
Streets.  In  those  days  Thornhill  would  be  so 
far  from  the  town  that  it  may  be  considered  to 
have  constituted  his  country,  as  distinct  from  his 
town,  house.  The  back  of  Thornhill  House  is 
Elizabethan,  but  the  original  edifice  has  been 
m.uch  pulled  about. 

Another  famous  old  sea-dog  and  native  of  Ply- 
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mouth,  as  well  as  a  near  relative  of  Drake,  was 
Sir  John  Hawkins,  whose  father,  William  Hawkins, 
a  Tavistock  man,  had  settled  in  the  southern  port. 
He  made  many  voyages  to  the  West  Indies  and 
the  African  coast,  of  which  four  are  recorded  by 
Hakluyt.  The  account  of  his  second  journey  was 
furnished  to  Hakluyt  by  "  John  Sparke  the 
younger,  who  went  upon  the  same  voyage,  and 
wrote  the  same."  This  Sparke  was  also  a  native 
of  Plymouth. 

The  story  of  his  third  voyage  was  penned   by 
Hawkins    himself     and    chronicled     by    Hakluyt. 
J.  R.  Green  tells  us  that  "The  guilt  of  the  slave 
trade     rests    with    John    Hawkins " ;     but     there 
appears   to   be   little   doubt   that   the    trade    was 
then  regarded  as  a  legitimate  one,  for,  as  Froude 
asserts,    "  the    Portuguese    stations    became  insti- 
tutions   for   an    organised    kidnapping," .  and   Dr. 
Brushfield  writes,  "  Nearly  fifty  years  before  (1517), 
Charles  V.  issued  royal  licences  for  the  importation 
of   negroes    into   the  West  Indies,   and  in  1551  a 
licence  for  importing   17,000  negroes  was  offered 
for  sale."     It  was  Sir  John  Hawkins,  as  manager 
of  the  Royal  Dockyards,  who  was  responsible  for 
the   construction   of    the    English   fleet   that  was 
preparing   to   meet   the  Armada ;   and   he   it  was 
who  equipped  the  ships  in  such  a  condition  that, 
in  the  words  of  Froude,  "not  a  hull  leaked,  not  a 
spar   was   sprung,   not   a   rope   parted   at   an   un- 
seasonable  moment,  and   this   at   a   minimum   of 
cost."     As   if   to   test   to   the   full   the   efficacy  of 
the  work  he  had  supervised.   Sir  John  served  in 
the  squadron  he  had  spared  no  efforts   to   make 
efficient,  notwithstanding  the  parsimony  of  Eliza- 
beth, whose  meanness  was  such  that  she  begrudged 
the  money  necessary  to  provide  her  gallant  sailors 
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not  only  with  powder  and  shot,  but  with  decent 
food  and  drink. 

Both  Drake  and  Hawkins  met  their  death  on 
the  same  disastrous  voyage,  when  they  had  joined 
forces  for  an  expedition  to  the  West  Indies.  They 
left  Plymouth  in  August,  1595,  but  after  a  succes- 
sion of  disasters  came  the  death  through  illness, 
first  of  Hawkins,  then  of  Drake,  the  latter  being 
consigned  to  the  deep  within  sight  of  Nombre  de 
Dios,  when — 

"  The   waves   became    his   winding-sheet,    the   waters  were 
his  tomb  ; 
But,    for    his    fame,    the    ocean    sea    was    not    sufficient 
room." 

Prince. 

Sir  John  Hawkins  had  one  son.  Sir  Richard 
Hawkins,  whose  place  of  birth  is  not  definitely 
known,  but  may  have  been  Plymouth.  He  made 
several  voyages,  in  one  of  which,  in  1593,  after 
fighting  desperately  for  three  days  against  great 
odds,  he  was  taken  prisoner  and  not  released  until 
1602.  He  wrote  a  book  about  his  voyage  into 
the  South  Sea,  but  this  was  not  published  until 
after  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1622. 

A  poetical  composition  on  his  voyage  and  im- 
prisonment was  written  by  William  Kidley,  of 
Dartmouth,  a  MS.  that  is  one  of  the  most  treasured 
volumes  in  the  British  Museum. 

John  Oxenham,  another  native  of  the  town, 
was  the  first  Englishman  who  had  ever  entered 
the  South  Sea,  and  an  account  of  his  voyage, 
written  by  Lopez  Vaz,  a  Portuguese,  will  be 
found  in  Hakluyt. 

Yet  another  Plymouth  man  was  Robert  Thorne, 
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who  set  out  to  look  for  the  North-west  Passage, 
which  Cabot  had  failed  to  find,  but  he  met  with 
no  success,  notwithstanding  that  his  vessel  was 
called  the  Dominus   Vohiscuin. 

Plymouth  was  also  one  of  the  centres  of 
activity  for  the  colonising  of  North  America, 
and  in  1606  Ralegh,  of  whom  we  shall  have  a 
good  deal  to  say  in  another  chapter,  sailed  from 
the  port  to  the  land  which  was  afterwards  named 
Virginia,  in  honour  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  At  the 
present  day  thousands  of  oversea  pilgrims  make 
a  special  point  of  visiting  Plymouth,  from  whence 
in  1620  sailed  the  Mayflotver,  bearing  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  to  a  new  land,  where  their  first  settle- 
ment was  called  New  Plymouth,  in  remembrance 
of  the  kindness  with  which  they  had  been  greeted 
in  the  old  Plymouth  at  home.  A  stone  bearing 
the  simple  inscription  "  May/lower,  1620,"  is  let 
into  the  centre  of  the  roadway  at  the  end  of  the 
Barbican,  while  a  full  account  of  the  event  is 
inscribed  on  a  metal  slab  placed  on  the  sea-wall. 

The  Civil  War  saw  the  town  most  staunchly 
held  for  the  Parliament,  the  Royalists,  led  by 
the  King  and  Prince  Rupert,  making  their  head- 
quarters at  Compton  Gifford,  immediately  to  the 
north  of  Plymouth,  now  a  sheltered  spot  charm- 
ingly shrouded  in  trees  on  the  slopes  of  the 
combe  that  comes  down  from  Mount  Gould,  or 
Gold.  From  Compton  the  Cavaliers  conducted 
their  main  attacks  on  the  town,  and  the  position 
was  one  of  exceptional  strength.  In  the  siege 
map  of  1643  five  Royalist  earthworks  are  shown 
here,  one  of  which  was  named  Fort  "  Hopton,"  in 
honour  of  the  famous  Royalist  general  of  that 
name.  That  there  was  actual  fighting  here  is 
proved   not   only  by  records,  but   by   the   finding 
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of  many  shot  and  bullets  in  the  vicinity.  It 
was  from  Compton  that  Charles  I.,  in  person, 
summoned  Plymouth  to  surrender,  and  whence, 
on  September  10,  1644,  he  directed  his  principal 
attack,  when,  marching  at  the  head  of  15,000 
troops,  he  planted  28  guns  within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  the  Cromwellian  outposts.  His  head- 
quarters were  at  Widney,  and  after  the  failure 
of  his  attack  he  had  a  daily  demonstration  in 
force  on  this  high  ground.  The  Roundheads,  on 
whom  his  troops  and  proclamation  had  made  no 
impression,  called  this  the  King's  "  vapouring," 
and  named  the  height  "  Vapouring  Hill,"  which 
has  come  down  to  us  as  Vapron  Hill,  a  name 
that  designates  the  highest  part  of  Thornhill, 
which  in  the  sixteenth  century  consisted  of  one 
large  enclosure,  Thornhill  Park,  where  was 
situated,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  the 
country  residence  of  Sir  Francis  Drake. 

In  1768  Captain  Cook  sailed  from  the  Sound 
on  his  eventful  voyage  of  discovery,  and  in  1815 
Napoleon  came  to  Plymouth  as  a  prisoner  on 
the  Bellerophon,  when  the  natives  appear  to  have 
regarded  him  as  a  kind  of  curiosity,  which  is  not 
perhaps  to  be  wondered  at. 

The  place  to-day  possesses  but  few  of  its  ancient 
landmarks,  nearly  all  of  which  have  been  swept 
away  to  make  room  for  what  are  called  "im- 
provements." In  the  still  narrow  High  Street 
a  few  arched  doorways  remain,  as  a  reminder 
of  its  having  been  the  principal  street  of  Eliza- 
bethan days,  when  the  wealthy  merchants  lived 
in  their  town  houses.  In  Catte  Street,  now  for 
some  reason  called  Stillman  Street,  was  an  old 
mansion,  "Palace  Court,"  originally  the  residence 
of  a  rich  merchant  named   Paynter,  who   enter- 
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tained  Katharine  of  Arragon  on  her  arrival  in 
England  in  1501  as  the  first  intended  spouse  of 
Henry  VIII.  Leland  describes  this  mansion  as 
"a  goodlie  house  toward  the  haven,"  and  it  is  a 
discredit  to  all  concerned  that  it  was  pulled  down 
only  a  few  years  ago  to  make  room  for  a  new 
Board  School.  As  a  nation  we  profess  to  be 
proud  of  our  history,  yet  far  too  often  do  we 
stand  by  in  apathetic  silence  while  the  hands  of 
our  "  worthy  councillors  and  aldermen  "  wipe  that 
history,  written  in  stones,  off  the  face  of  the  land. 
To  demolish  an  historic  old  building  of  this  kind 
to  provide  a  site  for  a  Board  School  was  not 
advancing  education,  but  retarding  it.  Such  a 
building  is  of  national  and  not  of  merely  local 
importance,  and  with  the  lessons  of  Crosby  Hall, 
the  Colonnade  at  Bath,  and  the  narrow  escape  of 
the  Whitgift  Hospital  at  Croydon  before  us,  it  is 
surely  time  that  the  custody  of  all  our  old  build- 
ings was  placed  away  from  the  influence  of  purely 
local  interests  and  municipal  politics. 

No  one  with  antiquarian  tastes  should  fail  to  see 
the  old  parish  church  of  St.  Andrew,  a  fine  Per- 
pendicular structure  with  a  massive  tower.  The 
south  aisle,  dedicated  in  honour  of  the  Virgin,  is 
probably  the  oldest  portion,  having  been  conse- 
crated in  1385,  the  remainder  of  the  building 
dating  from  1430.  To  this  church  came  Katharine 
of  Arragon  to  return  thanks  for  her  safe  voyage 
from  Spain,  and  here  also  the  merchant  adven- 
turers of  the  spacious  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
were  wont  to  gather  for  worship  in  the  intervals 
between  their  various  expeditions.  In  later  days 
the  Puritans  congregated  within  the  church  to 
take  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant. 

Irish  "  bulls "  are   proverbially   famous,  but  in 
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the  matter  of  epitaphs  of  this  nature  the  Emerald 
Isle  is  far  behind  the  British  specimens,  one  of 
which,  on  a  tombstone  in  St.  Andrew's  churchyard, 
reads  as  follows  : 

"Here  lies  the  body  of  James  Vernon,  Esq.,  only  sur- 
viving Son  of  Admiral  Vernon  :  died  23rd  July,   1753." 

Strangely  enough,  too,  Martin  Frobisher, 
although  a  Yorkshireman,  lies  buried  in 
Devonian  soil,  somewhere  in  the  grand  old 
church  of  St.  Andrew,  which  also  shelters  a 
portion  of  the  remains  of  Robert  Blake,*  on  the 
spot  where  irreverent  hands  have  placed  the 
gravestone  of  Charles  Mathews,  comedian. 

It  was  to  St.  Andrew's  Church  that  the  citizens 
came  to  receive  from  Charles  II.  his  gift  of  heal- 
ing.    For  many  ages  one  of  the  royal  prerogatives 
in  this  country  was  to  touch  for  the  cure  of  regius 
morbus,  or  scrofula.    At  different  periods  hundreds 
of    people   would    assemble    to   receive   the   royal 
interposition.      Lists    of    the    afflicted   were    pub- 
lished, and  from  the  reign  of   Edward  the  Con- 
fessor to  that  of  Queen  Anne  its  efficacy  appears 
to  have  obtained  a  ready  and  general  belief.     The 
ceremony  was  announced  by  public  proclamation, 
such  as  the  following  extract  from  The  Neives  of 
May  18,  1664:  "His  Sacred   Majesty  (Charles  II.) 
having  declared  it  to  be  his  royal  will  and  purpose 
to  continue  the  healing  of  his  people  for  the  Evil 
during  the  month  of  May,  and  then  to  give  over 
until  Michaelmas  next,  I  am  commanded  to  give 
notice  thereof,  that  the  people  may  not  come  up 
to  town  in  the  interim,  and  lose  their  labour." 

A   full   account  of   one  of  these   extraordinary 
ceremonies  is  contained  in  the  following  extract 

*  Blake's  heart  is  said  to  have  been  buried  in  St.  Andrew's 
Church,  his  body  being  laid  to  rest  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
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from  the  Mercurius  Politicus :  "  Saturday,"  says 
that  paper,  "  being  appointed  by  His  Majesty  to 
touch  such  as  were  troubled  with  the  Evil,  a  great 
company  of  poor  afflicted  creatures  were  met 
together,  many  brought  in  chairs  and  flaskets, 
and  being  appointed  by  His  Majesty  to  repair 
to  the  banqueting-house,  His  Majesty  sat  in  a 
chair  of  state,  where  he  stroked  all  that  were 
brought  unto  him,  and  then  put  about  each  of 
their  necks  a  white  ribbon,  with  an  angel  of 
gold  on  it.  In  this  manner  His  Majesty  stroked 
above  six  hundred ;  and  such  was  his  princely 
patience  and  tenderness  to  the  poor  afflicted 
creatures,  that,  though  it  took  up  a  very  long 
time.  His  Majesty,  who  is  never  weary  of  well- 
doing, was  pleased  to  make  inquiry  whether 
there  were  any  more  who  had  not  yet  been 
touched.  After  prayers  were  ended,  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham  brought  a  towel,  and  the  Earl 
of  Pembroke  a  basin  and  ewer,  who,  after  they 
had  made  obeisance  to  His  Majesty,  kneeled 
down,  till  His  Majesty  had  washed."  Charles  II. 
is  said  during  his  reign  to  have  touched  100,000 
patients. 

The  practice  continued  until  late  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Anne,  for  on  February  28,  1712,  a  little 
more  than  two  years  before  her  death,  the  follow- 
ing proclamation  appeared  in  the  Gazette :  "  It 
being  Her  Majesty's  royal  intention  to  touch  for 
the  Evil  on  Wednesday,  the  19th  of  March  next, 
and  so  to  continue  weekly  during  Lent,  it  is  Her 
Majesty's  command  that  tickets  be  delivered  the 
day  before  at  the  office  in  Whitehall ;  and  that 
all  persons  shall  bring  a  certificate  signed  by  the 
Minister  and  Churchwardens  of  their  respective 
parishes,  that  they  have  never  received  the  royal 
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touch."  As  an  infant  Dr.  Johnson  was  brought 
with  others  for  this  purpose,  and  when  ques- 
tioned about  it  in  later  years,  confessed  that 
"  he  had  a  faint  recollection  of  an  old  lady  with 
something  black  about  her  head." 

Devonport  is  connected  with-  Plymouth  by 
Stonehouse,  a  place  of  no  interest  except  as 
marking  the  site  of  the  ancient  residence  of  the 
Stonehouse  family,  and  the  smallest  of  the  Three 
Towns ;  the  street  leading  from  one  town  to  the 
other  being  appropriately  named  Union  Street. 
Until  1824  Devonport  existed  as  a  part  of 
Plymouth  known  as  the  Dock,  or  Plymouth  Dock, 
and  its  growth  as  a  separate  town  is  due  entirely 
to  its  immense  dockyards.  For  those  who  care  for 
such  things  the  Royal  Dockyard  is  one  of  the  lions 
of  the  place,  and  is  worth  a  visit  not  only  as  a 
great  centre  of  shipbuilding  industry,  but  for  the 
contents  of  a  small  building,  within  which  is  a 
remarkable  collection  of  old  figure-heads  that 
formerly  adorned  the  fore-posts  of  the  "  wooden 
walls  "  of  England,  to  wander  among  which  is  to 
recall  to  the  receptive  mind  many  a  stern  fight 
and  many  a  brave  deed,  that  has  taken  its  allotted 
place  in  the  glorious  annals  of  the  British  Navy. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  ancients  com- 
memorated one  of  their  famous  vessels  in  a  more 
poetical  and  permanent  manner  than  has  yet  been 
done  by  us,  for  they  raised  the  Argo  to  the  skies, 
though  only  a  fifty-oared  galley,  and  gave  the 
name  of  the  pilot,  Canopus,  to  a  first-class  star  in 
the  group,  one  of  the  brightest  in  the  firmament. 

The  mother  church  of  Devonport  is  that  of 
Stoke  Damarel,  a  pretty  suburb  with  well-wooded 
roads,  from  many  of  which  fine  views  may  be 
obtained  of  the  Three  Towns  with  the  Sound  in  the 
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distance.  Morice  Town  and  Ford  are  now  both 
connected  with  Devonport,  although  only  a  few 
years  ago  the  latter  was  a  little  country  village. 
Ham  House,  just  beyond  Ford,  was  ithe  ancient 
mansion  of  the  Trelawnys,  having  been  built  about 
1639  by  Robert  Trelawny,  a  member  of  the 
Plymouth  Company  formed  to  further  the  coloni- 
sation of  North  America  ;  and  it  was  due  in  no 
small  measure  to  this  Company  that  the  state  of 
Maine  came  into  being.  St.  Budeaux,  another 
ancient  village,  is  being  rapidly  absorbed  into 
the  growing  town  of  Devonport.  The  church 
is  historical  as  being  the  one  in  which  Francis 
Drake  married  Mary  Newman,  of  Saltash. 

All  the  villages  around  are  full  of  associations  of 
Drake,  who,  as  the  genius  loci  of  the  district,  is  to 
the  Three  Towns  what  Shakespeare  is  to  Stratf  ord- 
on-Avon  or  Scott  to  Abbotsford.  Born  at  Crown- 
dale,  near  Tavistock,  it  is  quite  probable  that  the 
great  sea  captain  and  navigator  was  familiar  with 
all  the  villages  and  towns  between  his  birthplace 
and  the  port  of  Plymouth.  From  St.  Budeaux  a 
fine  downhill  walk  leads  to  Tamerton  Folliot, 
situated  on  a  creek  of  the  Tamar,  a  river  the 
beauties  of  which  should  be  viewed  from  the  deck 
of  one  of  the  numerous  steamers  that  make  the 
trip.  Starting  from  the  Promenade  Pier  on  the 
Hoe,  Drake's  Island  is  quickly  passed,  and  a 
beautiful  view  is  obtained  on  the  left  of  the 
noble  avenues  of  trees  and  velvet  lawns  that 
surround  the  mansion  of  Mount  Edgecombe.  The 
park,  dotted  over  with  groups  of  deer,  comes  down 
to  the  water's  edge,  while  on  the  opposite  shore  is 
Mount  Wise,  whereon  are  situated  the  residences 
of  the  Admiral  and  other  Dockyard  officials. 

Through  the   Hamoaze,    as  the  fine  estuary  of 
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the  Tamar  is  called,  the  little  steamer  travels  from 
Mount  Wise  to  Saltash,  the  river  bank  being  lined 
with  armour-plated  leviathans  in  every  stage  of 
building.  For  miles  the  foreshore  of  the  Hamoaze 
is  given  over  to  shipbuilding,  and  a  good  idea  of 
such  an  immense  business  as  the  construction  of  a 
battleship  can  be  gained  by  a  trip  on  these  waters. 
Farther  up  the  river  we  shoot  Saltash  Bridge, 
one  of  the  finest  engineering  triumphs  of  Brunei, 
which  forms  at  this  point  the  connecting  link 
between  the  counties  of  Devon  and  Cornwall.  As 
seen  from  the  river,  Saltash,  on  the  Cornish  side,  is 
a  picturesque  little  place  that  is  perched  on  the 
side  of  a  well-wooded  hill.  Several  attractive 
looking  creeks  are  passed  that  invite  a  more 
leisured  exploration,  until  we  reach  the  railway 
bridge  beneath  which  the  waters  of  the  Tavy  join 
those  of  the  Tamar.  On  the  Cornish  side  we  pass 
the  little  village  of  Landulph,  situated  on  the  side  of 
a  creek,  in  the  churchyard  of  which  Palaeologus,  the 
last  of  the  Roman  Emperors,  was  buried.  From 
this  point  the  river  is  disappointing  until  a  sudden 
bend  of  the  stream  reveals  Pentillie  Castle,  the 
seat  of  the  Corytons.  The  curious  twists  and  turns 
of  the  river  at  this  point  make  the  castle  appear 
first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other.  Beyond 
Pentillie  is  the  interesting  Tudor  house  of  Cotehele, 
the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Mount  Edgcombe.  It 
possesses  a  fine  mediaeval  hall,  on  the  walls  of  which 
hang  some  unique  specimens  of  arms,  armour,  and 
tapestry,  the  furniture  and  other  accessories  being 
in  keeping  with  the  house.  About  the  year  1486 
Sir  Richard  Edgcombe  built  a  small  chapel  on  a 
rock  overlooking  the  river,  as  a  thankoffering  for 
his  escape  from  Richard  III.  The  story  goes  that 
Richard,  believing  him  to  be  a  strong  supporter  of 
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Richmond,  gave  orders  for  his  arrest,  but  the 
knight  flung  his  cap  into  the  river,  thus  leading 
his  enemies  to  think  he  was  drowned,  and  made 
his  escape  to  France.  When  Henry  VII.  came  to 
the  throne  the  exile  returned  and  built  the  little 
chapel,  which  still  contains  some  portions  of  ancient 
glass. 

Near  Cotehele  is  Calstock,  a  small  town  where 
passengers  may  alight,  and  from  this  district,  in 
the  season,  some  hundreds  of  tons  of  strawberries 
are  sent  to  the  London  markets.  Beyond  Calstock 
is  the  most  beautiful  part  of  the  whole  river,  shut 
in  on  either  side  by  high  banks  covered  with 
luxuriant  verdure,  while  at  Morwell  Rocks  the 
cliffs  rise  to  a  height  of  some  three  hundred  feet. 
Morwell  Abbey  is  an  interesting  old  building,  out 
of  sight  of  the  river  and  now  used  as  a  farmhouse. 

At  Weir  Head  the  river  ceases  to  be  navigable, 
so  our  craft  puts  about  for  the  return  journey,  on 
which  the  contrast  between  the  higher  reaches  of 
the  river  with  their  striking  sylvan  beauty  and 
the  busy  industrial  life  of  the  Hamoaze  is  more 
marked,  perhaps,  than  oh  the  outward  voyage. 

Apart  from  their  storied  past,  the  aspect  of  the 
Three  Towns  to-day,  as  seen  from  the  historic  Hoe 
of  Plymouth  or  the  no  less  historic  heights  around 
it,  is  such  as  to  make  the  spectator  realise  to  the 
full  the  might  of  the  island  on  which  he  stands. 
All  along  the  great  waterways  ships  are  returning 
from,  or  setting  out  to,  all  the  ports  of  the  world. 
Yachts  are  idly  wooing  a  breeze  to  carry  them  out 
to  sea.  Cargo  boats,  tramps,  and  great  liners  pause 
to  report  themselves  outside  the  line  of  the  pier, 
while  cruisers  and  other  war  craft  churn  the 
waters  of  the  Hamoaze  into  long  lines  of  foam  as 
they  make  their  maiden  trials.     Such  a  coming  and 
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a  going,  in  fact,  as  can  be  seen  in  no  other  port  in 
the  world. 

Primarily  this  is  a  place  of  arms ;  then  an  impor- 
tant port,  in  which  the  industries  of  the  soldier  and 
the  sailor  take  priority  of  place.  For  the  rest, 
Nature  has  done  everything  to  favour  the  alliance 
of  the  industrial  and  the  beautiful,  an  almost 
impossible  combination. 


CHAPTER    III 

PLYMPTON,   YEALMPTON,   AND   BIGBURY   BAY 

Across  the  Cattewater,  the  estuary  of  the  Plym, 
are  two  old-world  villages  that  form  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  big  bustling  towns  on  the  opposite 
shores.  At  Oreston  immense  quantities  of  material 
were  quarried  for  the  construction  of  Plymouth 
breakwater.  Landing  at  Turnchapel,  the  second  of 
these  villages,  one  can  reach  Staddon  Heights,  a 
beautiful  and  bold  piece  of  coast-line  on  to  which 
many  ships  have  been  driven  by  the  south-west 
gales.  After  leaving  Turnchapel  we  pass  Fort 
Stamford,  a  modern  fortification  that  occupies  the 
site  of  the  fort  thrown  up  by  the  Royalists  when 
from  Staddon  Heights  they  bombarded  Plymouth. 
During  the  summer  months  large  numbers  of 
soldiers  are  encamped  on  the  hill,  the  summit  of 
which  is  crowned  with  another  large  fortification. 
The  whole  hill,  in  fact,  forms  a  vast  military  camp, 
and  all  along  the  ridge,  from  which  some  magni- 
ficent views  are  obtained  of  the  Channel  and  the 
Three  Towns,  are  a  series  of  forts  mounting  heavy 
modern  ordnance.  Just  opposite  the  end  of  the 
Breakwater  is  Bovisand,  a  fort  of  stupendous  size, 
in  a  line  with  Picklecombe  on  the  corresponding 
side  of  the  Sound.  These  two  forts  form  the  outer 
limits  of  the  heavily  armed  ring  of  defences  that 
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guard  the  country's  premier  naval  base.  From  the 
top  of  Staddon  Heights  the  surrounding  country 
spreads  out  like  a  map  :  the  cliffs  covered  with  wild- 
flowers,  the  yellow  sand  of  the  curving  bays,  and, 
above  all  perhaps,  the  vast  expanse  of  the  Channel 
seas,  make  up  a  scene  of  extraordinary  interest 
and  much  beauty.  A  walk  along  the  cliff  lands 
one  at  Wembury  Bay,  where  is  a  dilapidated  mill, 
and  close  by  the  ancient  church  of  Wembury 
Village,  which  stands  about  a  mile  distant  up  the 
valley.  The  church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Werberg, 
which  appears  to  indicate  the  existence  of  a  Saxon 
settlement  that  may  correspond  with  the  Wiegan- 
beorge  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  the  place 
where  the  Danes  were  defeated  with  great 
slaughter  by  the  men  of  Devon  in  851.  Within  the 
church  are  several  monuments,  including  one 
dated  1677  to  a  member  of  the  Calmady  family, 
others  of  whom,  together  with  members  of  the 
Hele  family,  are  also  represented  in  monumental 
form.  Among  the  minor  memorials  is  the  helmet 
of  Sir  Warwick  Hele.  Langdon  Court,  about  a 
mile  distant,  dates  from  1577,  but  was  largely  re- 
built in  1707  by  Josias  Calmady.  The  whole  of  this 
vicinity  is  very  rich  in  ancient  mansions,  includ- 
ing Knighton,  the  seat  of  the  Calmadys,  and 
South  Wembury  House,  which  overlooks  the 
beautiful  estuary  of  the  Yealm.  Should  the 
pedestrian  wish  to  continue  his  ramble,  nothing 
could  look  more  enticing  than  the  fern-laden 
Devonshire  lanes  that  lead  to  Yealmpton,  a  town 
to  which  Tradition  gives  a  high  antiquity,  for 
here,  says  she,  the  Saxon  King  Ethelwold  erected 
a  palace,  and  here  his  Viceroy  or  Lieutenant, 
Lipsius,  was  buried.  On  the  north  side  of  the 
church    is    a    Komano-British    inscribed    slab    of 
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granite  bearing  the  one  word  torevs,  which 
may  have  formed  part  of  a  sepulchral  monu- 
ment. The  church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Bartholo- 
mew, and,  with  the  exception  of  the  tower,  was 
rebuilt  by  Butterfield  in  1850.  The  north  aisle 
has  an  interesting  brass  with  a  Latin  inscription 
commemorating  Sir  John  Crocker,  obiit  March  13, 
1508.  He  was  cup  and  standard  bearer  to 
Edward  IV.,  and  distinguished  himself  in  sup- 
pressing Perkin  Warbeck's  rebellion  of  1497.  The 
neighbourhood  of  Yealmpton  is  full  of  delightful 
walks,  and  one  of  the  most  attractive  winds 
beneath  a  canopy  of  trees  and  by  fertile  meadows 
to  Puslinch  Bridge,  near  which  is  a  cavern  of 
extraordinary  extent  in  the  limestone  rock.  This 
cave  has  yielded  bones  of  the  rhinoceros,  hairy 
elephant,  cave  bear,  and  other  prehistoric  mam- 
mals. The  romantic  scenery  of  the  Yealm  almost 
rivals  that  of  the  Dart,  for,  rising  on  the  great 
Dartmoor  watershed,  the  river  rushes  rapidly 
over  a  succession  of  cascades,  through  deep  gorges 
and  ravines,  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
these,  situated  not  far  from  Cornwood,  is  known 
as  Awns  and  Dendles. 

This  ravine  is  a  perfect  fairyland  of  interlaced 
trees,  ferns,  and  overhanging  rocks,  and  here  can 
be  found  the  tiny  HyTnenophyllum  Tunhridgensis 
and  the  delicate  green  trails  of  Sibthorpia  Eu- 
ropcea.  Below  this  point  the  Yealm  becomes 
more  placid,  the  water  flowing  smoothly  between 
fair  meadow-lands  and  densely  wooded  banks 
until  it  reaches  the  broad  estuary  at  Yealmpton. 
This  estuary  is  worth  exploring  by  steam  launch 
from  Steer  Point.  The  steep  sides  of  the  tree- 
clad  gorge  come  abruptly  to  the  water's  edge 
where  the  river  winds   in  and  out,  here  running 
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up  a  lovely  creek,  there  foaming  round  a  rocky 
promontory.  Nearing  the  sea,  the  ancient  villages 
of  Newton  Ferrers  and  Noss  Mayo  may  be  seen 
at  the  entrance  to  a  typical  Devonshire  creek. 
They  are  nothing  but  small  fishing  villages,  whose 
inhabitants  earn  a  precarious  livelihood  by  catch- 
ing crabs  and  lobsters  in  Bigbury  Bay.  The 
church  of  the  Holy  Cross  at  Newton  Ferrers  is 
mainly  Early  English,  with  remains  of  a  good 
Norman  arch.  The  plan  is  very  curious,  there 
being  two  distinct  turns  to  the  north.  The  old 
wagon  roof  is  adorned  with  no  less  than  three 
hundred  and  seventy  bosses,  placed  at  the  inter- 
sections of  the  ribs,  each  being  of  a  different 
design  to  its  fellows. 

From  the  summit  of  the  hill  above  the  village 
some  good  views  are  obtained  of  the  Yealm 
estuary  and  Kitley  Creek,  ^th  its  fringe  of 
woods.  Just  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  river  the 
Great  Mew  Stone  stands  out  prominently,  while 
away  on  the  Cornish  side  Rame  Head,  capped 
with  a  ruined  chapel,  is  a  striking  object.  As 
the  eye  roams  westward,  point  after  point  of 
the  rugged  coast  of  Cornwall  can  be  seen,  while 
the  white-foamed  surf  moans  unceasingly  along 
the  rock-bound  shores.  The  view  in  the  oppo- 
site direction  comprises  the  fine  expanse  of  Big- 
bury Bay  and  the  sharp  outlines  of  Bolt  Head. 

At  Noss  Mayo  one  can  leave  the  launch  and 
return  to  Yealmpton  by  coach,  when  different 
but  equally  fine  scenery  is  encountered.  Proceed- 
ing in  a  northerly  direction  the  road  trends  up 
and  down  with  hardly  a  level  bit  at  any  part, 
until  just  above  Puslinch  House  we  get  a  glimpse 
of  the  Yealm  flowing  around  the  village  of 
Yealmpton,   nestling   among   the    trees,   and   the 
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beautiful  grounds  of  Kitley,  with  the  church  and 
village  of  Brixton  just  beyond. 

It  is  not  an  easy  task  to  set  down  in  so  many 
dry  words  the  manifold  beauties  and  alluring 
attractions  of  the  river  and  inland  scenery  of 
Devonshire  without  appearing  fulsome  of  flattery, 
on  the  one  hand,  or  degenerating  into  the  "guide- 
book catalogue "  style  on  the  other.  To  see  and 
appreciate  the  salient  features  of  any  pastoral 
scene  by  looking  at  it  is  one  thing,  to  make 
others  see  it  in  the  same  light,  through  the 
medium  of  words,  quite  another;  for  each  and 
every  byway  has  its  own  distinctive  charm,  each 
and  every  village  its  individual  attractions.  The 
very  road  we  travel  on  recalls  the  files  of  pack- 
horses  wending  their  way  from  port  to  inland 
town,  and  we  realise  how  welcome  must  have 
been  the  visits  of  the  travelling  pedlar,  as  long 
ago  he  brought  news  and  pins  to  the  goodwives 
of  the  Devon  uplands.  Here,  if  anywhere,  should 
one  find  the  nestled  nooks  that  are  the  pride  of 
England,  the  germs  of  her  cottage  homes.  The 
church  and  village  that  stand  amid  the  trees  are 
full  of  homely,  if  somewhat  dull  associations ; 
so  are  the  neighbouring  chasms  and  dells,  when 
turning  round  some  corner  we  find  ourselves  in 
a  village  built  around  a  tree-clad  dent  in  the  soil. 

The  mansion  that  gives  its  name  to  the  beau- 
tiful Kitley  Creek  is  an  Elizabethan  house  built 
by  one  of  the  Pollexfen  family,  whose  ancestors 
ranged  themselves  on  the  side  of  the  Conqueror. 
By  the  marriage  of  the  heiress  with  a  Bastard 
the  property  went  to  that  family,  to  whose 
descendants  it  still  belongs.  The  short  road  from 
Yealmpton  to  Brixton  goes  partly  through  the 
Kitley    estate.     Near    Brixton    Church   is   a   fine 
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grove  of  elms,  and  within  the  sacred  edifice  we 
learn  from  a  tablet  that  these  were  planted  in 
1677  by  Edmund  Fortescue,  of  Spriddlestone,  who 
ordained  that  when  they  were  of  full  growth 
they  should  be  cut  down  and  sold,  the  proceeds 
to  be  given  to  the  poor  of  the  parish.  On  the 
tablet  is  the  motto  "  Nemo  sibi  soli  natus  "  (No 
man  is  born  alone  for  himself).  Near  by  are 
Hareston  and  Spriddlestone,  the  former  of  which, 
a  fine  old  house  of  the  time  of  Henry  YIII., 
suffered  from  fire  in  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
latter  was  the  seat  of  the  Fortescues,  but  is  now 
used,  like  so  many  of  the  ancestral  and  manorial 
homes  of  England,  as  a  farmhouse. 

The  South  Ham  country  was  a  favourite  resi- 
dential district  with  the  old  Devon  families,  such 
as  the  Drakes,  Fortescues,  Calmadys,  Copple- 
stones,  and  many  others.  A  few  of  these  houses 
have  been  well  preserved,  but  the  greater  num- 
ber are  either  in  ruins  or  have  been  rebuilt 
with  little  regard  to  the  original  plan.  From 
Brixton  a  good  road  leads  to  Elberton,  a  way- 
side hamlet,  where  the  pedestrian  can  either 
return  to  Plymouth  by  way  of  Plymstock  and 
Laira  Bridge,  or  make  a  longer  detour  through 
Saltram  and  Plympton,  from  which  latter  the 
train  can  be  taken  to  Plymouth.  Not  far  from 
Plymstock  is  Radford,  an  old  mansion  superbly 
situated  at  the  head  of  the  Hooe  Lake,  one  of 
the  numerous  creeks  of  the  Cattewater.  The 
house  belonged  originally  to  the  Harris  family, 
and  here,  in  1618,  Sir  Walter  Ralegh  was  kept 
a  prisoner  when  he  was  for  some  time  in  the 
custody  of  Sir  Christopher  Harris.  Saltram,  the 
seat  of  the  Earl  of  Morley,  stands  in  a  wooded 
park,  whose  slopes   on   one   side  touch  the  water 
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of  the  Laira,  as  the  estuary  of  the  Plym  above 
the  bridge  is  called.  This  bridge  was  built  by 
the  first  Earl  of  Morley.  The  picture  gallery  at 
Saltram.  House  was  formed  under  the  directions 
of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  contains  sixteen  of 
his  paintings.  Boringdon  House,  a  mile  or  so  to 
the  north  of  Plympton,  came  into  the  possession 
of  the  Parker  family  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
a  Parker  having  married  the  heiress  of  the 
Boringdons.  From  this  estate  the  eldest  son  of 
the  Earl  of  Morley  receives  the  title,  at  present 
in  abeyance,  of  Lord  Boringdon.  Only  a  portion 
of  this  old  house  remains,  and  is  used  as  a  farm- 
house. It  contains  the  hall  and  minstrels'  gallery, 
while  over  the  chimney-piece  are  the  royal  arms 
and  the  date  1604.  Still  another  mediaeval  mansion 
in  the  vicinity  is  Old  Newnham,  built  originally 
in  the  eleventh  century  by  the  monks  of  Plymp- 
ton. It  was  largely  rebuilt  in  the  early  part  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  when  it  became  the  home 
of  the  Strodes.  One  of  this  family,  William 
Strode,  D.D.,  was  the  immediate  predecessor  of 
Robert  Herrick,  and  was  a  poet  of  no  mean 
ability.  Plympton  will  always  be  remembered  as 
the  birthplace  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  although 
those  whose  curiosity  demands  a  sight  of  the 
actual  birthplace  will  learn  with  regret  that  this 
was  pulled  down  to  make  room  for  another  house. 
The  old  grammar  school,  however,  of  which  Sir 
Joshua's  father  was  headmaster,  and  in  which  he 
received  his  education,  still  remains  much  as  it 
was  in  1668.  Elected  Mayor  of  Plympton,  Sir 
Joshua,  who  was  much  attached  to  his  native 
place,  declared  that  this  honour  gave  him  more 
pleasure  than  any  he  had  received.  On  his  elec- 
tion to  the  mayoral  chair  he  presented  his  por- 
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trait,  painted  by  himself,  to  the  corporation ;  but 
in  1832  this  was  sold  to  the  Earl  of  Egremont 
for  £150.  Apart  from  its  associations  with  Eng- 
land's great  portrait-painter,  Plympton  is  inter- 
esting as  having  been  one  of  the  four  Devonshire 
Stannary  towns.  It  received  its  borough  charter 
from  Baldwin  de  Redvers,  seventh  Earl  of  Devon, 
in  1241.  The  old  church  was  originally  the  chapel 
of  the  castle,  and  was  built  in  1410.  The  original 
dedication  was  to  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury, 
but  the  building  was  re-dedicated  in  the  time 
of  Henry  VIII.,  when  the  shrine  of  this  martyr 
was  destroyed  and  his  name  erased  from  the 
service-book  of  the  English  Church. 

Of  the  ancient  castle  of  Plympton  nothing 
remains  but  the  mound  on  which  it  stood  and 
a  few  fragments  of  the  keep  in  the  north  of  the 
town.  In  its  time  it  must  have  been  an  impos- 
ing fortress,  for  the  mound  itself  is  some  70  feet 
high  and  200  feet  in  circumference.  Some  of 
the  remaining  fragments  of  masonry  are  of  im- 
mense thickness.  The  entire  fortification  covered 
about  two  acres  of  ground,  enclosed  by  a  high 
rampart  and  a  deep  ditch.  The  whole  ai3pears 
to  have  preserved,  to  some  extent,  the  form  of 
the  earlier  Roman  camp  that  stood  on  the  site. 

The  priory  has  fared  but  little  better  than  the 
castle,  although  a  few  ruins,  that  include  an  Early 
English  refectory,  a  Norman  cellar,  and  a  fifteenth- 
century  kitchen,  should  be  seen.  Early  records 
point  to  this  having  been  a  Saxon  foundation 
of  Secular  Canons.  In  1121  Bishop  Warelwast,  a 
nephew  of  the  Conqueror  and  cousin  of  Henry  I., 
received  a  charter  from  the  King  granting  him 
permission  to  replace  the  Secular  Canons  by 
Canons  Regular   of   the    Order   of   St.   Augustine- 
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From  this  time  onwards  the  institution  flourished 
so  greatly  that  it  shortly  became  one  of  the 
wealthiest  and  most  important  religious  houses 
in  Devonshire. 

The  parish  church  of  St.  Andrew  at  Plymouth 
was  originally  an  appendage  of  Plympton  Priory, 
the  prior  being  the  lord  of  the  manor  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  land  whereon  modern  Ply- 
mouth stands,  then  known  as  Sutton,  until 
troubles  arose  between  the  townspeople  and  the 
prior  with  regard  to  certain  manorial  rights. 
Eventually  the  matter  was  settled  by  Sutton 
becoming  a  corporation  by  Royal  Licence  of  Act 
of  Parliament.  At  the  Dissolution  the  church 
and  conventual  dwellings  were  dismantled,  the 
plate  and  jewels  going  to  swell  the  coifers  of 
the  King. 

The  wide  expanse  of  Bigbury  Bay,  from  Stoke 
Point  at  one  extremity  to  Bolt  Tail  at  the  other, 
comprises  a  coast-line  of  much  beauty  and  not  a 
little  grandeur.  The  bold  graywacke  cliffs  and 
fine  sands  are  pierced  by  the  estuaries  of  the  Avon 
and  Erme,  and  on  each  side  of  the  mouth  of 
the  latter  the  cliffs  rise  to  a  good  height.  Just 
off  the  mouth  is  Borough  Island,  about  ten  acres 
in  extent,  on  which  is  a  small  chapel  dedicated 
to  St.  Michael.  In  the  springtime  the  island  is 
carpeted  with  the  little  blue  flowers  of  the  Scilla 
verna,  which  grows  here  in  abundance.  Although 
in  summer  this  bay  is  as  peaceful  and  calm  a  spot 
as  exists  anywhere  along  this  southern  littoral,  it 
has,  in  common  with  other  parts  of  this  rock-bound 
shore,  an  evil  reputation  in  stormy  weather.  A 
particularly  dangerous  indentation  of  Bolt  Tail 
was  the  spot  where,  in  1760,  the  frigate  Ramilies 
was  wrecked,  when,  out  of  a  complement  of  734 
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officers  and  men,  only  26  were  rescued.  Since 
this  tragic  event  the  inlet  has  been  known  as 
Ramilies  Cove.  Off  the  same  coast,  in  1772,  the 
Chantilou2M,  homeward  bound  from  the  West 
Indies,  came  to  grief,  when  every  one  on  board 
perished.  The  Avon  and  the  Ernie  are  favourite 
fishing  rivers,  the  former  being,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Dart,  the  best  salmon  river  in  the  county. 

Stoke  Point,  the  western  extremity  of  Bigbury 
Bay,  is  a  bold  and  beautiful  promontory  that  rises 
almost  vertically  from  the  sea,  while  on  an  adja- 
cent cliff  are  the  remains  of  the  little  church  of 
St.  Peter,  whose  moss  and  lichen  covered  walls 
are  sprayed  by  the  breaking  waves  of  the 
Channel.  Along  the  tops  of  the  cliffs  are  quan- 
tities of  the  feathery-looking  fennel  that  thrives 
all  along  the  coast.  Near  at  hand  is  Revelstoke, 
with  its  new  church,  built  in  1882  in  place  of  the 
ruined  one  of  St.  Peter.  Membland  Hall,  the  seat 
of  Lord  Revelstoke,  is  in  the  parish  of  Holbeton, 
although  four  miles  distant.  A  fine  private  drive 
belonging  to  Membland  runs  round  the  coast  from 
Noss  Mayo,  passing  near  Gara  Point,  then  along 
by  Revelstoke  Church,  emerging  finally  into  the 
road  at  Holbeton. 

It  was  amidst  the  charming  and  picturesque 
scenery  of  this  part  of  Devon  that  J.  M.  W.  Turner 
first  discovered  the  secret  of  that  wonderful  colour 
which  had  for  so  long  been  denied  him ;  and  his 
pilgrimage  to  this  corner  of  England  in  1812  may 
be  justly  considered  memorable  as  the  dawn  of 
the  period  in  which  his  art  was  perfected.  The 
Devonshire  journey  has  been  well  described  by 
his  travelling  companion,  Mr.  Cyrus  Redding,  who 
writes  : 

"  Turner,  the  landscape  painter,  had  arrived  in 
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the  West  on  a  professional  tour.  .  .  .  Notwith- 
standing the  unprepossessing  exterior,  the  reserve, 
the  austerity  of  language  which  existed  in  Turner, 
in  combination  with  a  powerful,  intelligent,  reflec- 
tive mind  ever  coiled  up  within  itself,  he  had  the 
faculty  of  vision  that  seemed  to  penetrate  the 
sources  of  natural  effect,  however  various  in 
aspect,  and  to  store  them  in  memory  with  won- 
derful felicity.  His  glance  commanded  in  an 
instant  all  that  was  novel  in  scenery,  and  a  few 
outlines  on  paper  recorded  it  unintelligibly  to 
others.  He  placed  these  pictorial  memoranda  on 
millboard  not  larger  than  a  sheet  of  letter-paper 
— quite  a  confused  mass.  How  he  worked  out  the 
detail  from  such  sketches  seemed  to  me  wonder- 
ful. His  views  around  Plymouth,  in  the  engravings 
from  his  pictures,  were  marvellously  varied  in 
effect  as  well  as  faithful  representations.  His 
first  sketches  showed  little  of  the  after  picture 
to  the  unpractised  eye ;  perhaps  he  bore  away 
much  in  memory,  and  these  were  only  a  kind 
of  shorthand  which  he  deciphered  in  his  studio. 

"  We  once  ran  along  the  coast  to  Borough  (or 
Bur)  Island,  in  Bigbury  Bay.  The  sea  was 
boisterous,  the  morning  unpropitious.  Our  boat 
was  Dutch  built,  with  outriggers,  and  undecked. 
It  belonged  to  a  fine  old  weather-beaten  sailor, 
Captain  Nicols.  Turner,  an  artist,  and  a  half- 
Italian  named  Demaria,  an  officer  of  the  army, 
Mr.  Collier,  and  myself,  with  a  sailor,  composed 
the  party.  We  kept  to  Ramhead  to  obtain  an 
offing,  and  when  running  out  from  the  land  the 
sea  rose  higher,  until  off  Stoke's  Point  it  became 
stormy.  We  mounted  the  ridges  bravely  in  the 
sea,  which  in  that  part  of  the  Channel  rolls  in 
grand  furrows  from  the  Atlantic,  and  we  had  a 
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run  of  a  dozen  miles.  Turner  enjoyed  the  scene. 
He  sat  in  the  stern  sheets  intently  watching  the 
sea,  and  not  at  all  affected  by  the  motion.  Two 
of  our  number  were  sick.  ...  In  this  way  we 
made  Bur  Island.  The  difficulty  was  how  to  get 
through  the  surf,  which  looked  unbroken.  At 
last  we  got  round  under  the  lee  of  the  island 
and  contrived  to  get  on  shore.  All  this  time 
Turner  was  silent,  watching  the  tumultuous  scene. 
The  little  island  and  the  solitary  hut  it  held, 
the  bay  in  the  bight  of  which  it  lay,  and  the 
dark,  long  head  to  seaward,  against  the  rocky 
shore  of  which  the  waves  broke  with  fury,  made 
Turner  become  absorbed  in  contemplation,  not 
uttering  a  syllable.  Turner,  with  a  pencil,  clam- 
bered nearly  to  the  summit  of  the  island,  and 
seemed  writing  rather  than  drawing.  How  he 
succeeded,  owing  to  the  violence  of  the  wind,  I 
do  not  know.  He  probably  observed  something 
in  the  sea  aspect  which  he  had  not  before  noted." 

Leaving  the  Borough  Island  they  walked  to 
Kingsbridge,  which  a  low  tide  would  enable  them 
to  do.  A  few  days  later  we  find  Turner  at  Saltram, 
where  the  party  dined  and  stayed  the  night.  To 
again  quote  from  Bedding's  narrative  : 

"Although  Saltram  is  full  of  paintings  by  the 
great  masters  and  many  landscapes  of  Zucarelli, 
I  could  not  extract  a  word  about  them  from 
Turner.  Stubbs'  Phaeton  and  Runatvay  Horses, 
in  the  billiard-room,  he  hardly  noticed,  except  by 
the  word  '  fine.'  As  we  were  retiring  to  bed  (the 
room  in  which  I  slept  was  hung  with  Angelica 
Kaufmann's  pictures)  I  directed  his  attention  to 
them  as  he  passed  my  room  to  his  own,  and 
received  '  A  good  night  in  your  seraglio.' 

"I  was   present  at  the   Devil's  Point  when  he 
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sketched  The  Sound,  Mount  Edgcunibe,  Trematon 
Castle,  Calstock,  and  Scenes  on  the  Tamar  .  .  . 
Turner  said  he  had  never  seen  so  many  natural 
beauties  in  such  a  Hmited  space  of  country  as  he 
saw  there.  He  visited  Mount  Edgcunibe  two  or 
three  times.  I  have  a  pencil  sketch  of  his  which 
is  a  view  of  Cawsand  Bay  from  the  heights,  with 
the  end  of  a  seat,  a  bottle  of  wine,  a  table,  and  the 
men-of-war  at  anchor  below.  I  value  it  as  the  relic 
of  a  great  man,  though  a  mere  scrawl. 

"  I  was  one  of  a  party  which  he  gave  in  excellent 
taste  at  Mount  Edgcunibe.  There  we  spent  a  good 
part  of  a  fine  summer's  day ;  cold  meats,  shell-fish, 
and  good  wines  abounded.  The  donor  of  the  feast, 
too,  was  agreeable — terse,  blunt,  almost  epigram- 
matic at  times,  but  always  pleasant,  for  one  not 
given  to  waste  his  words  nor  studious  of  refined 
bearing.  We  visited  Cothele,  on  the  Tamar, 
together,  where  the  furniture  is  of  the  time  of 
Henry  VII.  and  VIII.  The  woods  are  fine,  and 
the  views  of  some  of  the  headlands  round  which 
the  river  winds  are  of  exceeding  beauty.  In  one 
place  he  was  much  struck,  took  a  sketch,  and  when 
it  was  done  made  an  observation  expressing  his 
satisfaction  of  the  scene." 

Turner  seems  to  have  enjoyed  his  visit  to  Devon, 
and  Redding  records  the  kindness  of  every  one  in 
having  boats,  horses,  and  tables  ready  for  his  use  : 
"  everybody  felt  that  in  paying  him  attention  they 
were  honouring  a  inost  extraordinary  genius  whose 
artistic  merit  had  not  been  exaggerated," 

Originally  possessed  by  the  Peverells,  the  manor 
of  Holbeton  was  granted  by  Henry  VII.  to  his 
sister-in-law,  Margaret  Beaufort.  The  village  has 
a  fine  Perpendicular  church,  more  judiciously 
restored  than  many  in  the  neighbourhood.     The 
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font  is  Norman.  The  north  and  south  aisle  screens 
exhibit  fifteenth-century  carving  of  unusual  design 
and  enriched  with  the  rose,  portcullis,  and  fleur- 
de-lis,  the  historic  badges  of  the  house  of  Tudor. 
Not  far  away  is  Flete  House,  standing  on  a  hill 
and  surrounded  with  woods  that  overlook  the 
estuary  of  the  Erme.  From  here  also  can  be 
seen  the  upper  reaches  of  the  river,  the  twisted 
leaning  spire  of  Ermington  Church,  and  the  East 
and  West  Beacons  of  Dartmoor.  From  the  days 
of  the  Conquest  to  those  of  Edward  III.  this  estate 
belonged  to  the  Damarells  ;  it  then  passed  to  the 
Heles,  eventually  coming  into  the  possession  of 
the  Bulteels,  who  converted  the  Elizabethan  house 
into  a  sham  Gothic  mansion  ;  but  the  greater  part 
of  these  eighteenth-century  vulgarities  have  since 
been  removed. 

Very  interesting  is  the  ancient  harbour  of  Olda- 
port,  that  once  occupied  two  creeks  running  up 
the  left  bank  of  the  Erme.  The  harbour  itself  has 
silted  up,  but  some  fragments  of  walls  and  round 
towers,  now  incorporated  in  a  farm  building,  have 
long  puzzled  the  local  antiquaries,  by  some  of 
whom  they  are  considered  to  be  Roman. 

Not  far  from  Holbeton  is  the  little  town  of 
Modbury,  on  the  high  road  from  Plymouth  to 
Kingsbridge.  The  church  of  St.  George  is  a  four- 
teenth-century building  whose  spire,  134  feet  in 
height,  was  rebuilt  in  1621.  The  north  doorway 
has  some  curious  carving.  Within  the  church  are 
many  monuments  commemorating  members  of 
the  ancient  families  of  Champernowne  and 
Prideaux.  The  south  transejDt  has  two  recessed 
and  canopied  arches,  within  one  of  which  is  the 
effigy  of  a  knight  in  plate  armour,  while  in  the 
other  are  the  remains  of  a  cross-legged  effigy.     An 
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elaborate  recess  in  the  north  aisle  contains  the  effigy 
of  a  lady  (1250-1310)  and  fragments  of  another 
cross-legged  knight.  The  principal  residence  of  the 
once  great  family  of  Champernowne  was  at  Mod- 
bury,  but  of  their  ancient  mansion  one  wing  only 
remains,  with  a  vaulted  substructure  of  granite 
that  supports  a  dining-hall.  The  family,  in  their 
prosperous  days,  were  the  owners  of  the  greater 
part  of  Modbury  and  the  surrounding  country, 
and  here  they  resided  from  the  time  of  Edward  II. 
until,  in  1700,  Arthur  Champernowne,  the  last  of 
this  branch  of  the  family,  sold  the  property  to 
Nicholas  Trist,  of  Bowdon.  At  one  time  Modbury 
was  famous  for  its  "  consorts  of  fine  musicale,"  a 
band  of  such  fine  instrumentalists  that  their  fame 
reached  the  ears  of  Henry  VIII.,  who  commanded 
Sir  Richard  Champernowne  to  bring  his  men  to 
play  at  Windsor.  The  good  knight,  pleased  to 
gratify  his  Majesty's  pleasure,  fitted  out  his  com- 
pany in  new  liveries,  and  appeared  before  his  royal 
master,  quite  unconscious  of  the  fact  that  he  was 
expected  to  pay  the  whole  of  the  expenses  of  his 
players  during  their  stay  at  Court.  On  their 
leaving,  Henry  VIII.  expressed  his  "  huge  content- 
ment "  at  their  performances,  but  Sir  Richard 
returned  to  Modbury  with  greatly  impoverished 
finances.  A  few  years  later  Elizabeth,  remem- 
bering the  Modbury  players,  requested  their 
attendance,  but  this  time  Sir  Richard  refused, 
on  the  ground  that  the  expenses  previously  in- 
curred had  seriously  crippled  his  resources.  It 
would  have  been  better  for  the  poor  man  if  he 
had  complied  with  the  request,  for  Elizabeth, 
on  hearing  of  his  refusal,  said,  "  Then  I'll  cripple 
him  further,"  a  threat  she  immediately  carried 
out  by  depriving  him  of  the  greater  part  of  his 
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estates.  His  love  of  a  private  band  cost  Sir 
Richard  very  dear,  for  contemporary  accounts 
record  the  sale  of  no  less  than  nineteen  manors 
belonging  to  the  family  during  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth.  Near  Modbury  Church  once  stood  a 
Benedictine  Priory,  founded  by  a  Champernowne 
as  a  cell  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Pierre  sur  Dives,  in 
Normandy.  At  the  Dissolution  its  revenues  were 
estimated  at  £70. 

The  country  lying  between  the  Erme  and  Avon 
valleys  rises  to  a  height  of  nearly  five  hundred 
feet  above  sea-level.  Of  the  villages  skirting  the 
coastline  not  one  is  more  charmingly  situated  than 
Ringmore,  with  a  good  church,  mainly  Decorated, 
but  with  a  few  Norman  remains.  During  the 
Civil  War  the  living,  together  with  that  of  Aveton 
Gifford,  was  held  by  a  staunch  Royalist  named 
Lane,  who  placed  cannon  in  the  glebe  fields  to 
command  the  bridge  over  the  Avon.  This  becom- 
ing known  to  the  Parliamentary  troops  at  Ply- 
mouth, boatloads  of  soldiers  were  despatched  with 
instructions  to  capture  the  Royalist  rector  and  hang 
him  on  the  nearest  tree.  The  cleric,  however, 
having  news  of  their  approach,  took  refuge  in  a 
small  room  in  the  church  tower,  where  he  remained 
for  three  months,  depending  for  food  and  safety 
on  the  loyalty  of  his  parishioners.  The  soldiers 
landed  at  Ayrmer  Cove  and  proceeded  to  the 
rectory,  but  finding  their  quarry  had  flown  and 
being  unable  to  obtain  any  information  as  to  his 
whereabouts  from  the  inhabitants,  they  eventually 
returned  to  Plymouth.  Since  this  event  took 
place  the  rectory  has  been  pulled  down,  its  site 
now  being  occupied  by  a  walled  garden  that 
belongs  to  the  present  house. 

A  short  walk  from  Ringmore  leads  to  Bigbury, 
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situated  some  two  miles  from  the  bay.  The  village 
stands  on  high  land  four  hundred  feet  above  the 
sea.  From  here  extensive  views  are  obtained  of 
the  fine  sweeping  lines  of  Bigbury  Bay,  while 
inland  lie  the  hills  and  valleys  of  the  South  Hams, 
backed  by  the  tor-clad  heights  of  Dartmoor.  For 
many  generations  the  family  of  Bigbury  owned 
the  manor  of  that  name,  where  they  resided. 
Their  ancient  residence  there,  together  with  those 
at  Hingeston  and  Houghton,  is  now  used  as  a 
farmhouse. 

From  the  Bigburys  these  estates  passed  to  the 
Champernownes,  the  Willoughbys,  and  the  Paw- 
lets.  The  church  of  St.  Laurence,  having  practi- 
cally fallen  to  pieces,  was  almost  entirely  rebuilt 
in  1872.  The  effigies,  hoTvever,  were  carefully  pre- 
served. These  include  a  large  slab  with  the  brass 
of  Elizabeth,  a  much-married  lady  who  had  as 
successive  husbands  William  Bigbury,  Thomas 
Arundell,  and  Robert  Burton.  She  is  shown 
attired  in  a  long  mantle  and  is  wearing  a  mitred 
head-dress.  At  her  feet  are  two  dogs  with  collars 
and  bells.  The  slab  is  powdered  with  scrolls  that 
bear  alternately  jhu  mercy,  lady  helpe,  but 
several  of  these  are  missing,  as  are  two  shields  and 
th«  large  brass  of  a  knight,  probably  one  of  the 
trio  of  husbands,  that  formerly  occupied  a  portion 
of  the  same  slab.  Another  sepulchral  slab  has  a 
somewhat  similar  brass,  whereon  the  lady  is  clad 
in  a  long  gown  with  flowing  sleeves,  small  collar 
and  cuffs,  a  horned  head-dress  and  coverchief,  the 
w^hole  having  a  very  graceful  appearance.  The 
inscription  at  her  feet  has  disappeared,  and  the 
matrices  of  two  shields  are  over  the  scrolls.  At 
the  base  one  shield  remains,  charged  with  the  arms 
of  Burton  impaling  Bigbury.     A  peculiar  feature 
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of  the  church  is  the  lectern,  whereon  a  beautifully 
carved  owl's  body  is  crowned  with  an  eagle's  head. 
This  lectern  was  presented  to  Ashburton  Church 
by  Bishop  Oldham,  1504-19.  The  carving  repre- 
sented an  owl,  the  Bishop's  punning,  or  canting, 
arms.  In  1777  the  authorities  of  Ashburton  wished, 
for  some  reason  best  known  to  themselves,  to  dis- 
pose of  this  old  lectern  and  pulpit,  which  were 
bought  for  eleven  guineas  for  the  church  at  Big- 
bury,  where  they  were  duly  placed.  The  parish- 
ioners were  much  put  out  when  they  saw  that  the 
lectern  was  an  owl,  a  stupid,  low  kind  of  bird, 
instead  of  the  usual  eagle,  so  they  made  the  best 
compromise  they  could  think  of  by  decapitating 
the  unfortunate  bird  and  crowning  the  owl's 
trunk  with  the  head  of  an  eagle.  Thus  it  is  that 
Bigbury  Church  contains  the  most  remarkable 
specimen  of  ecclesiastical  ornithography  in  the 
country. 

At  the  head  of  the  Avon  estuary  stands  Aveton 
Gilford,  whose  chief  pride  is  the  old  cruciform 
church  of  which  the  Royalist,  Lane,  was  rector. 
The  building  is  mainly  Early  English  and  has  a 
good  central  tower.  At  Wake  Nam  House,  in  this 
parish.  Archdeacon  Froude,  father  of  the  distin- 
guished historian,  was  born. 


CHAPTER   IV 

KINGSBRIDGE   AND   NEIGHBOURHOOD 

One  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  that  portion  of 
the  South  Devon  coast  bounded  on  the  west  by  the 
Tamar  and  on  the  east  by  Salcombe  Haven  is  the 
number  of  creeks  where  the  sea  has  eaten  into  the 
land  or  where  the  rivers  have  formed  outlets  of  an 
estuarine  character.  The  Yealra,  the  Erme,  and 
the  Avon  has  each  its  beautiful  and  well-wooded 
creeks,  while  the  fine  estuary  extending  from 
Kingsbridge  to  the  sea  is  typical  of  a  sea-bitten 
creek  that  owes  no  part  of  its  formation  to  the 
action  of  an  outflowing  river.  By  virtue  of  its 
position  Kingsbridge  may  be  called  the  capital  of 
the  South  Hams,  and  from  it  many  excursions  may 
be  taken  to  Bolt  Head  and  Tail  or  any  of  the  other 
romantic  spots  bordering  on  Bigbury  Bay. 

Kingsbridge  is  pleasantly  situated  on  rising 
ground  at  the  head  of  its  riverless  creek,  and  its 
quay  is  a  place  of  call  for  many  of  the  smaller 
vessels  engaged  in  the  local  coasting  trade, 
although  before  the  days  of  steam-propelled  ships 
its  harbour  was  gay  with  the  bunting  of  large 
ocean-going  craft,  who  here  unloaded  cargoes  of 
fish  from  Newfoundland  and  cases  of  green  and 
dried  fruits  from  the  sunny  shores  of  the  West 
Indies  and  Brazil.     Antiquaries  have  conjectured 
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that  the  Danes  sailed  up  the  creek  after  their 
defeat  by  Brian,  son  of  the  Duke  of  Brittany, 
following  their  descent  on  North  Devon,  when 
they  were  led  by  three  sons  of  Harold,  who, 
having  retired  to  Ireland,  raised  a  force  of  Danes 
and  Irish  after  the  death  of  their  father  at 
Hastings.  Before  sailing  back  to  the  Emerald 
Isle  this  mixed  company  raided  the  manors  of 
Thurleston,  Bagton,  Collaton,  South  Huish, 
Galmpton,  Portlemore,  Ilton,  and  Sewer,  the 
whole  of  which  then  belonged  to  Judael  de 
Totness.  Just  below  Bolt  Head  is  Starehole,  the 
site  of  an  earthwork  known  locally  as  the  "  Giant's 
Grave."  It  is  about  170  feet  long,  and  here 
tradition  says  the  Danes  landed  and  encamped 
before  making  their  way  up  the  creek.  They 
probably  proceeded  as  far  as  Loddiswell,  some 
three  miles  north-west,  where  they  met  with 
such  stubborn  resistance  at  "  The  Rings "  that 
their  advance  was  checked.  Loddiswell  Rings 
have  been  identified  as  an  ancient  British  camp. 
The  earthwork,  which  has  an  inner  fortress, 
extends  over  ten  acres  of  land,  the  fosse  being 
about  thirty  feet  deep  and  twelve  wide.  From 
the  summit,  situated  seven  hundred  feet  above 
sea-level,  a  fine  view  is  obtained  of  the  South 
Hams  and  surrounding  country. 

Kingsbridge  and  Dodbrooke  form  practically  one 
town.  The  latter  is  famous  for  the  beverage 
known  as  "  White  Ale,"  supposed  to  be  a  survival 
of  the  old  English  type  of  ale,  at  one  time  the 
common  "brew"  of  the  country  districts.  There 
is  a  tradition  to  the  effect  that  it  was  introduced 
here  by  the  surgeon  of  a  German  regiment  at  one 
time  quartered  in  the  town.  Its  constituent  parts 
comprise  flour,  malt,  hops,  and  a  substance  called 
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"grout,"  the  composition  of  which  was  a  local 
secret.  The  profits  realised  at  one  time  by  the 
sale  of  this  popular  "tipple"  were  so  large  that 
the  rector  levied  a  tithe  upon  it.  Dodbrooke  is 
also  celebrated  as  the  birthplace,  in  1738,  of  John 
Walcot,  M.D.,  the  well-known  "  Peter  Pindar,"  the 
lyric  and  satirical  poet  of  George  III.'s  reign.  His 
home,  still  known  as  Pindar  Lodge,  is  situated 
near  the  quay.  A  fine  old  gateway  still  exists  at 
Well  House,  an  old  seat  of  the  Champernownes. 
Although  Kingsbridge  possesses  the  ancient  and 
interesting  church  of  St.  Edmund,  it  is  really  an 
independent  chapelry  of  the  mother  church  at 
Churchstow,  which  was  at  one  time  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Abbot  of  Buckfast.  A  curious 
benefaction  was  made  by  John  Gye  in  1528,  when 
he  bequeathed  a  sum  to  be  expended  in  "cakes, 
wine,  and  ale,  to  be  spread  on  a  table  in  the 
chancel  of  the  church  of  St.  Edmund,  for  the 
priests  and  others  attending."  After  a  meal  they 
are  to  go  down  to  the  font  at  the  west  end  of  the 
church  and  offer  prayers  for  the  soul  of  the  donor 
and  all  his  relations  buried  there.  Just  under  the 
east  end  of  the  church  is  a  picturesque  old  build- 
ing, supported  on  granite  pillars,  known  as  the 
Shambles.  It  was  erected  in  1586  and  is  the 
property  of  the  lord  of  the  manor.  Another  old 
building  is  the  Grammar  School,  and  an  adjoining 
house  contains  some  carved  wainscoting  said  to 
have  come  from  Buckfast  Abbey.  The  epitaph- 
hunter  will  find  a  rich  harvest  awaiting  him  in  the 
churchyard,  although  a  good  many  of  these  curious 
epitaphs  have  already  been  published  in  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Devonshire  Association.  One  of 
the  most  curious  of  these  relates  to  one  Robert, 
commonly  called  Bone  Philip,  who  died  in  1793 — 
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' '  Here  lie  I  at  the  Chancel  Door, 
Here  lie  I  because  I'm  poor ; 
The  further  in  the  more  you  pay  ; 
Here  lie  I  as  worm  as  they." 

From  Kingsbridge  down  the  haven  to  Salcombe, 
a  distance  of  six  miles,  the  land  on  either  side  is 
broken  up  by  small  tidal  creeks  and  so  sheltered 
by  hills  on  all  sides  but  the  south  that  the  climate 
is  exceptionally  mild.  The  consequence  is  that  the 
flora  of  the  district  is  sub-tropical,  a  circumstance 
that  has  earned  for  Salcombe  the  title  of  "the 
Montpelier  of  the  North."  Here  the  American 
aloe  will  blossom,  while  in  the  gardens  oranges, 
lemons,  and  citrons  reach  a  state  of  ripeness  equal 
to  that  attained  on  the  Riviera.  The  town  itself 
is  small,  but  its  harbour  forms  a  safe  retreat  in 
almost  any  weather,  although  the  numerous  rocks 
with  which  the  entrance  is  studded  confine  its 
utility  to  small  vessels.  On  a  little  peninsula  at 
the  mouth  of  the  haven  stand  the  ivy-clad  ruins 
of  Salcombe  Castle,  built,  like  so  many  other 
castles  along  the  southern  coast,  by  Henry  VIII. 
During  the  Civil  War  Sir  Edmund  Fortescue,  of 
Fallapit,  garrisoned  it  for  the  King  and  named  it 
Fort  Charles.  For  four  months  in  1646  it  with- 
stood a  fierce  siege  by  the  Parliamentary  troops 
under  Colonel  Weldon,  but  was  eventually  com- 
pelled to  surrender,  when  the  garrison  were 
allowed  to  retire  bearing  their  arms  and  having 
their  colours  flying,  a  testimony  to  the  gallant 
manner  in  which  it  had  been  defended. 

From  the  castle,  looking  seawards,  the  jagged 
outline  of  Sharp  Tors  stands  out  clearly  against 
the  sky,  while  the  high  hills  of  Devon  rising  on 
either   side   may  be   seen   reflected    in    the   clear 
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transparency  of  the  sea.  Upon  this  peaceful 
scene  the  historian  Froude  must  have  often  gazed 
■when  he  made  his  home  at  "  The  Moult,"  facing  the 
harbour  of  Salcombe.  Although  doubt  has  been 
thrown  on  the  generally  accepted  idea  that  the 
scene  of  Tennyson's  "  Crossing  the  Bar "  was  laid 
at  Salcombe,  there  seems  every  reason  to  think 
that  the  late  Laureate  received  his  inspiration  for 
this  exquisite  little  poem  when  sailing  over  the 
bar  of  Salcombe  Haven,  He  is  known  to  have 
been  staying  with  his  friend,  James  Anthony 
Froude,  a  short  time  before  the  poem  was  com- 
posed, and  it  is  equally  certain,  according  to  the 
evidence  of  the  local  boatmen,  that  he  frequently 
"crossed  the  bar"  at  the  haven's  mouth.  Tenny- 
son in  his  eighty-first  year  showed  the  poem  to 
his  son,  who  remarked,  "That  is  the  crown  of 
your  life's  work,"  to  which  the  poet  replied,  "  It 
came  in  a  moment."  Froude  never  tired  of  the 
charms  of  the  place,  which  he  called  a  "  terrestrial 
paradise." 

For  grand  scenery  of  the  south-country  type  the 
coastline  from  Bolt  Head  to  Bolt  Tail  is  unrivalled. 
The  former,  a  bold  headland  whose  summit  is 
about  four  hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  is  easily 
reached  from  Salcombe.  Given  a  sky  of  clear 
transparent  blue,  the  soft,  dark  hues  of  the  pro- 
truding rocks  that  have  been  worn  into  strange 
and  fantastic  shapes  stand  out  in  all  their  majesty. 
As  seen  from  a  winding  path  just  below  the  crown 
of  the  cliff,  the  rocks  towering  above  have  the 
appearance  of  a  natural  castle,  and  the  rugged, 
broken-up  cliff  below  slopes  to  the  sea.  A  large 
cavern  in  Bolt  Head,  known  as  Bull's  Hole,  is  said 
to  pierce  the  crag  and  come  out  on  the  opposite 
side  at  Saw  Mill  Bay.     Local  tradition  says  that  a 
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bull  went  in  one  day  and  apparently  lost  his  way, 
for  it  was  not  until  a  week  later  that  he  emerged 
at  the  other  end,  when  his  hair  had  changed  from 
black  to  white. 

Along  Bolberry  Down,  a  fine,  open  expanse 
between  Bolt  Head  and  Bolt  Tail,  several  landslips 
have  taken  place  at  the  edge  of  the  cliffs  and  the 
rocks  have  fallen  in  wild  confusion,  with  here  and 
there  yawning  chasms  known  as  Windstone  Pits. 
On  the  summit  of  the  down,  not  far  from  Bolt 
Tail,  is  an  opening  known  as  Ralph's  Hole,  from  a 
certain  smuggler  of  that  name  who  is  said  to  have 
made  it  his  hiding-place.  Pleasant  indeed  is  it  to 
lie  on  these  open  downs  above  the  sea,  with  only 
the  tinkle  of  the  silvery-toned  sheep-bells,  the 
plaintive  note  of  the  seamew  calling  to  its  mate, 
and  the  breaking  of  the  waves  on  the  iron-bound 
shore  to  break  the  stillness.  All  along  the  coast 
the  Armeria  Tnaritima,  with  its  clumps  of  rose- 
coloured  flowers,  grows  abundantly. 

At  Hope  Cove,  just  below  Bolt  Tail,  one  of  the 
Armada  ships,  St.  Peter  the  Great,  was  wrecked, 
and  early  in  1894  about  twenty  silver  coins  were 
found  on  the  beach.  They  proved  to  be  Portuguese 
coins  of  the  reign  of  John  III.  (1521-56),  and  may 
quite  possibly  have  been  washed  up  from  the 
sunken  galleon.  A  prominent  feature  looking 
northward  from  Bolt  Tail  is  Thurlestone  Rock, 
standing  isolated  on  the  shore.  It  consists  of  a 
huge  block  of  red  triassic  conglomerate,  about 
30  feet  high  and  40  feet  long.  Its  form  is 
that  of  a  natural  arch,  the  opening  having  been 
thirled  or  pierced  through  it  by  the  action  of  the 
waves.  The  little  village  of  the  same  name  is  a 
short  distance  inland,  and  is  the  possessor  of  a 
very  interesting  church,  containing  a  Norman  font 
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and  a  finely-carved  pulpit.  Unfortunately,  the 
splendid  rood-screen  was  pulled  down  in  1685, 
but  fragments  of  it  are  preserved  at  the  rectory, 
in  the  hope,  no  doubt,  that  public  opinion  may 
one  day  be  ripe  for  the  reintrod action  of  these 
ancient  ecclesiastical  fittings  into  our  churches. 
Sheltered  beneath  the  rocky  lines  of  Bolt  Tail 
are  the  small  villages  of  Inner  and  Outer  Hope, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  are  mainly  employed  in 
fishing.  Some  of  them  sat  as  models  for  Hook 
when  he  was  painting  "  The  Crabbers  "  and  "  Sea- 
side Ducks." 

Between  Bolt  Head  and  Bolt  Tail  is  Malborough, 
in  which  parish  Salcombe  was  included  until  1844. 
The  church  of  All  Saints  has  a  spire  that  can  be 
seen  from  an  immense  distance.  The  font  is  early 
and  curious,  while  both  church  and  churchyard 
have  many  memorials  of  those  who  have  perished 
along  the  inhospitable  shore.  The  fortified  mansion 
of  Ilton  Castle  was  erected  here  in  1335  by  Sir 
John  Chiverstone,  and  what  remains  of  the  old 
house  is  built  into  the  walls  of  a  farmhouse. 
The  Courtenays,  by  right  of  their  estates  here, 
held  Admiralty  Courts  at  the  maritime  villages 
within  their  manors,  and  the  earldom  of  Devon 
carries  with  it  special  privileges  with  regard  to 
wreckage. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  haven  are  many 
interesting  little  towns,  a  favourite  trip  from 
Salcombe  being  that  to  South  Pool,  at  the  head 
of  a  long  tidal  creek,  where  within  one  of  the 
most  ancient  churches  in  the  district  is  part  of  a 
screen,  the  lower  panels  of  which  bear  represen- 
tations of  a  series  of  figures  in  the  costumes 
worn  during  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I. 
Within  the  chancel,  in  a  canopied  arched  recess, 
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is  an  altar-tomb  that  was  formerly  used  as  an 
Easter  sepulchre,  and  still  bearing  at  the  back  a 
representation  of  the  Resurrection.  It  now  sup- 
ports the  recumbent  effigy  of  a  priest,  with 
surplice,  stole,  and  wide  sleeves  arranged  in 
folds.  The  spandrels  of  the  canopy  have  the 
letters  "T.  B.,"  and  the  frieze  exhibits  a  Latin  in- 
scription recording  that  it  is  to  the  memory 
of  Thomas  Briant,  Rector  of  South  Pool  and 
Portlemouth.  Another  interesting  effigy  is  that 
of  a  lady,  placed  under  the  window  in  the  south 
transept,  which  is  supposed  to  represent  Muriel 
(de  Mules),  wife  of  Sir  Thomas  Courtenay,  lord  of 
the  manor  of  South  Pool  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
The  adjacent  village  of  Chivelstone  has  also  an  old 
church,  dedicated  to  St.  Sylvester.  The  structure 
is  mainly  Perpendicular  with  the  exception  of  the 
chancel,  built  about  a  century  later.  The  screen, 
as  is  nearly  always  the  case  with  a  Devon  village 
church,  is  a  beautiful  example  of  carving,  and 
has  retained  its  ancient  colouring,  and  panels  of 
apostles  and  saints.  The  richly-carved  pulpit  is 
of  oak,  highly  coloured  and  gilded,  the  old  font 
and  monuments  being  also  worth  an  inspection. 

A  short  walk  along  the  margin  of  the  creek 
leads  to  Portlemouth,  a  village  standing  on  high 
ground  opposite  Salcombe,  from  where  a  fine  and 
unobstructed  view  of  the  bold  and  rocky  coastline 
as  far  as  Prawle  Point  is  obtained.  The  ancient 
church  of  St.  Onolaus,  or  Winwaloe,  is  a  cruciform 
building,  within  which  is  a  very  fine  screen ;  but 
unfortunately  the  main  body  of  the  church  has 
suffered  from  injudicious  restoration.  The  lower 
panels  of  the  screen  depict  saints  and  evangelists, 
among  them  St.  Winwaloe  bearing  the  church  in 
his  hand.     He  was  a  well-known  saint  of  Brittany, 
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who  is  said  to  have  come  over  and  made  a  settle- 
ment at  Portlemouth,  hence  the  unusual  dedication 
of  the  church.  The  door  panels  of  the  screen  bear 
paintings  of  the  Coronation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
and  figures  of  St.  Jerome  and  the  donor  of  the 
screen.  Among  some  curious  epitaphs  in  the 
adjoining  churchyard  is  the  following : — 

"Here  lieth  the  body  of  Richard  Jarvis  of  Rickham  in  this 
Parish,  who  departed  this  life  the  25th  day  of  May,  1782, 
aged  77. 

"  Through  poisons  strong  he  was  cut  off 
And  brought  to  death  at  last. 
It  was  by  his  apprentice  girl 
On  whom  there's  sentence  past. 
Oh  may  all  people  warning  take, 
For  she  was  burned  to  a  stake." 

Prawle  Point,  reached  by  a  cliff  walk  from 
Portlemouth,  is  a  fine  headland  composed  of 
similar  metamorphic  rocks  to  those  found  at 
Bolt  Head,  Bolt  Tail,  and  Start  Point.  These 
South  Devon  rocks  are  of  great  interest  to  the 
geologist,  and  are  probably  metamorphosed  Devon 
slates,  the  change  having  been  wrought  by  a  mass 
of  igneous  rock  either  at  the  base  of  the  clifPs  or 
below  the  sea.  Many  of  the  pebbles  thrown  up 
on  the  shore  are  granite,  while  the  trawls  on 
the  Salcombe  fishing-ground  frequently  bring  up 
lumps  of  the  same  material,  a  circumstance  which 
seems  to  point  to  a  great  mass  lying  in  the  bed 
of  the  sea.  At  the  extremity  of  the  Point  the 
waves  have  pierced  a  hole  through  the  rocks 
large  enough  to  admit  a  boat  in  calm  weather. 
One  of  Lloyd's  signal  stations  is  situated  at  the 
Point,  and  it  is  interesting  to  watch  the  numerous 
vessels — battleships,  cruisers,  mailboats,  or  smaller 
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craft — signalling  the  station  on  their  way  up  or 
down  the  Channel.  From  Prawle  Point  a  track 
runs  along  the  coast  until,  after  passing  Lanna- 
combe  Mill,  we  soon  reach  Pear-tree  Point,  from 
whence  a  good  view  of  Start  Point,  with  its 
lighthouse,  can  be  seen.  A  little  further  to  the 
east  we  reach  Start  Point  itself,  a  ridge  sloping 
abruptly  to  the  sea  on  either  side,  the  rocks  to- 
wards the  south  being  much  more  rugged  than 
those  lying  on  the  northern  side  of  the  ridge, 
owing  to  the  greater  force  of  the  waves  on  its 
southern  portion.  The  veins  of  quartz  which  run 
through  the  rocks  are  a  peculiar  feature,  giving 
the  cliffs  a  striped  appearance.  On  the  coast  a 
little  to  the  north  is  Hallsands,  a  village  that 
came  prominently  into  public  notice  two  or  three 
years  ago  in  consequence  of  the  sudden  subsidence 
of  several  of  the  houses  near  the  sea  owing  to  the 
removal  of  the  shore  shingle.  The  unfortunate 
inhabitants  petitioned  the  Government  against  any 
further  removal,  or  it  is  probable  that  the  whole 
of  the  village  would  have  slipped  into  the  sea. 
The  road  from  Hallsands  to  Torcross  passes 
Beesands,  a  peculiar  little  fishing  village.  Tor- 
cross  itself  marks  the  eastern  limit  of  the  pilchard 
fishery,  and  is  rapidly  coming  into  repute  as  a 
summer  holiday  resort.  Here  are  some  magnifi- 
cent Newfoundland  dogs  that  belong  to  the 
fishermen,  who,  when  the  surf  is  so  rough  that 
the  incoming  boats  cannot  approach  near  enough 
to  cast  a  rope  ashore,  send  these  dogs  into  the 
surf,  where  they  pick  up  the  loose  ends  of  the 
cables  and  return  with  them  to  their  masters. 
About  a  mile  from  Torcross  on  the  Kingsbridge 
road  is  Stokenham,  whose  fine  parish  church  has 
a  lofty  tower  and  a  good  and  carefully  restored 
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rood-screen.  In  the  south  transept  a  stained- 
glass  window  has  been  erected  to  the  memory  of 
twenty-eight  persons  who  perished  in  the  wreck 
of  the  Spirit  of  the  Ocean,  when  that  vessel  was 
wrecked  on  the  coast  in  1866. 

Another  excursion  from  Kingsbridge  is  a  delight- 
ful coach-ride  to  Dartmouth,  through  Stokenham 
and  Torcross,  where  begins  that  remarkable  bank 
of  shingle,  stretching  away  for  about  three  miles 
towards  Dartmouth,  known  as  Slapton  Sands. 
The  coach-road  runs  along  the  sands,  with  Start 
Bay  on  the  one  hand  and  Slapton  Lea  on  the 
other.  This  "  lea,"  or  "  ley,"  is  a  remarkable  pool 
of  water,  covering  an  area  of  about  four  hundred 
acres,  with  a  width  of  about  half  a  mile  at  its 
widest  part.  It  is  fed  by  three  streams,  which 
are  prevented  from  draining  into  the  sea  by  the 
ridge  of  shingle.  The  Lea  makes  a  splendid 
fishing-ground  for  pike,  perch,  rudd,  and  eels, 
there  being  sufficient  area  of  water  for  a  dozen 
boats  to  indulge  in  the  pleasure  of  the  piscatorial 
art  at  the  same  time.  The  pool  is  frequented  by 
immense  numbers  of  wildfowl,  some  of  which  are 
species  but  rarely  found  on  our  shores.  Here  is  a 
favourite  haunt  of  the  teal,  widgeon,  tufted  duck, 
mallard,  coot,  and  moorhen ;  while  among  the 
reeds  that  encroach  far  over  the  water  the  bittern 
may  be  found,  and  the  great  northern  diver  is  not 
an  infrequent  visitor.  At  Torcross  the  manager 
of  the  well-known  Torcross  Hotel  was  instrumental 
in  the  formation  of  another  "ley"  in  the  beautiful 
Beeson  valley,  where,  by  netting  the  upper  portion 
of  Slapton  Ley,  he  was  able  to  stock  this  new 
pond  with  fish  to  provide  sport  for  the  hotel 
visitors.  At  the  back  of  the  Ley,  about  half-way 
along   the  sands,   is   Slapton,   where  a  collegiate 
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chantry  was  founded  in  1350  by  Sir  Guy  de  Brian, 
standard-bearer  to  Edward  III.  and  one  of  the 
first  recipients  of  the  historic  Order  of  the  Garter. 
Of  this  old  chantry  nothing  now  remains  but  the 
gateway  tower.  The  de  Brians  lived  at  Poole,  in 
an  old  mansion  which  has  descended  in  the  social 
scale  to  the  status  of  a  farmhouse,  and  one  that 
was  for  some  time  the  residence  of  the  famous 
Sir  John  Hawkins.  While  resident  here.  Lady 
Hawkins  is  said  to  have  kept  two  pages  whose 
duty  was  to  unroll  a  red  velvet  carpet  before  her 
as  she  wended  her  way  to  church,  in  order  that 
she  should  not  soil  her  shoes.  At  Blackpool  the 
belt  of  shingle  ends,  and  here  is  a  beautiful  glen 
and  cove,  much  resorted  to  by  the  Dartmouthians 
when  on  holiday  pleasures  bent.  By  ascending 
the  hill  Stoke  Fleming  can  be  reached,  with  the 
delightful  little  Redlap  Cove  below  and  the 
"  Dancing  Beggars "  just  off  the  coast.  From  a 
point  just  beyond  a  fine  panoramic  view  is  obtained 
of  Start  Bay,  with  the  Point  in  the  distance 
and  the  long,  straight  stretch  of  sands  between. 
In  the  opposite  direction  are  the  well-wooded 
slopes  of  Kingsvs^ear  and  the  estuary  of  the  Dart. 
Stoke  Fleming  is  well  situated  on  the  cliffs,  and 
takes  its  name  from  the  old  family  of  Fleming, 
or  Flemynge,  who  lived  here  in  the  time  of 
Henry  II.,  and  from  whom  the  manor  passed  to 
the  Mohuns.  By  the  marriage  of  Eleanor  Mohun 
with  a  Carew  the  estate  became  the  property  of 
the  latter  family.  Within  the  church  of  St.  Peter 
is  an  effigy  which  may  possibly  represent  this 
Eleanor,  wife  of  Sir  John  Carew,  although  such 
is  a  matter  of  conjecture,  there  being  no  records 
to  assist  in  the  identification  of  the  sculpture. 
The  costume  resembles  that  worn  in  the  thirteenth 
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century,  the  pose  of  the  figure  being  similar  to 
that  of  an  effigy  at  Haccombe.  In  each  case  the 
lady  is  holding  a  book  in  one  hand,  while  the 
other  grasps  a  ribbon  suspended  around  the  neck. 
The  church  has  another  interesting  memorial,  in 
the  form  of  a  brass  let  into  the  floor  of  the  nave 
to  the  memory  of  John  Corp  and  Eleynore  .... 
The  figures  are  shown  beneath  a  rich  embattled 
canopy  ornamented  with  quatrefoils.  The  male 
figure  is  depicted  in  a  loose  robe  with  collar  and 
tight  sleeves,  the  robe  being  edged  round  the 
skirt  and  wrists  with  fur.  From  the  side  hangs 
a  dagger,  suspended  by  a  very  ornamental  belt 
over  the  right  shoulder.  His  hair  is  parted  in 
the  centre  and  curled  at  the  sides,  while  the  beard 
is  forked.  The  shoes  have  very  long  and  pointed 
toes.  The  lady  is  represented  raised  on  a  pedestal. 
She  wears  a  tight-fitting  gown  and  crenelated 
headdress,  with  three  rose-shaped  ornaments  in 
front,  and  a  veil.  The  inscription  is  in  French, 
but  the  dates  placed  below  each  figure  are  in 
Latin.  The  church  also  contains  an  inscription 
and  a  shield  of  arms  to  Elias  Newcomen,  at  one 
time  rector  of  Stoke  Fleming,  and  who  died  on 
July  13,  1614.  He  was  the  great-grandfather  of 
Thomas  Newcomen  of  Dartmouth,  the  earliest 
inventor   of  the   steam-engine. 

Sea-kale  may  be  said  to  have  first  taken  its 
place  among  our  English  vegetables  at  Stoke 
Fleming,  when  a  gardener,  having  noticed  that 
the  plants  were  bleached  by  the  sands,  boiled 
them  and  found  them  good  eating.  The  reputa- 
tion of  the  plant  as  an  edible  soon  got  abroad, 
and  the  first  specimens  sent  to  Exeter  market 
realised  half  a  crown  a  root.  To  this  day  sea-kale 
grows  wild  all  along  the  Slapton  Sands. 


CHAPTER  V 

DARTMOUTH   AND   THE   DART 

Like  the  Blue  and  the  White  Nile,  the  Hinter 
Rhine  and  the  Vorder  Rhine,  the  peerless  Dart 
has  a  double  parentage  in  the  East  and  the  West 
Dart.  These  two  streams  join  at  Dartmeet  after 
many  miles  of  separate  existence  among  the  lonely 
wilds  of  Dartmoor.  The  East  Dart  first  comes 
into  contact  w^ith  civilisation  at  Post  Bridge, 
where  the  great  highway  from  Mortonhampstead 
to  Tavistock  and  Plymouth  crosses  the  shallow 
stream  by  a  rude  stone  structure  of  immense 
antiquity,  the  finest  example  of  a  "  clapper " 
bridge  in  the  county.  These  clapper  bridges  are 
a  peculiar  type  of  cyclopean  building,  and  consist 
of  large  slabs  of  granite  supported  on  piers  of  one 
or  more  blocks  without  the  aid  of  masonry  or 
mortar. 

The  West  Dart  rises  near  Mis  Tor,  but  soon 
emerges  from  the  upland  solitudes  at  Princetown, 
with  its  gaunt-looking  prison  and  gloomy  granite 
quarries.  The  Ashburton  road  skirts  the  valley 
of  the  West  Dart  from  Two  Bridges  to  Dartmeet, 
w^here  the  twin  streams  unite  to  flow  southward 
to  the  sea  at  Dartmouth.  From  Dartmeet  to 
Hanneford  the  river  falls  rapidly,  and  has  cut 
out   a   deep  valley  in   the  solid  rock  during  that 
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slow  process  whereby  the  scenery  of  the  land  has 
become  what  it  now  is.  No  features  have  been 
so  permanent  as  the  river  channels,  and  none 
speak  more  eloquently  of  changes  in  geological 
structure,  for  a  history  of  the  rivers  of  a  country 
includes  a  history  of  its  whole  topography. 

At  Holme  Chase,  or  the  chase  of  the  old  English 
holm-hush,  or  holly-tree,  the  Dart  flows  through  a 
ravine,  known  at  one  point  as  the  Lover's  Leap, 
where  those  crossed  in  their  affections  are  advised 
to  find  solace  in  a  watery  grave. 

The  Chase  is  situated  on  a  densely-wooded 
peninsula  ;  around  it  are  the  rushing  waters  of  the 
Dart,  and  on  its  crown  an  ancient  earthwork 
known  as  the  Roman  Camp.  Holne  Vicarage  was 
the  birthplace  of  Charles  Kingsley,  and  his  baptism 
is  recorded  in  the  church  registers.  Near  the 
village  is  Holne  Cot,  a  lovely  house,  the  view  from 
which  threw  Charles  Kingsley  into  such  an  ecstasy 
when,  as  a  grown  man,  he  visited  the  scene  of  his 
birth,  that  he  says  he  could  only  kneel  down  and 
pray.  From  Buckfastleigh,  famous  for  its  ancient 
Cistercian  Abbey,  which  has  been  entirely  rebuilt 
during  the  last  few  years,  to  Totnes,  passing  on  the 
way  the  South  Hams  of  Devon,  the  river  leaves  its 
bed  of  moorland  granite  to  flow  among  the  less 
rugged  Devonian  formations,  which,  although 
decidedly  hilly,  are  no  longer  mountainous. 
Adjoining  Buckfastleigh  is  Dean  Prior,  a  large 
parish  of  which  Robert  Herrick,  whose  monu- 
ment may  be  seen  in  the  church,  was  vicar.  His 
friend  and  neighbour.  Sir  Edward  Giles,  lived 
at  Dean  Court,  a  fine  old  mansion  that  is  still 
standing. 

Herrick  was  presented  to  the  living  of  Dean 
Prior  in  1629,  and  here  he  remained  until  ejected 
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by  the  Puritans  in  1648.  It  must  be  confessed  that 
he  did  not  like  the  life  at  Dean  Prior,  his  "  exile 
into  the  loathed  West,"  as  he  calls  his  sojourn 
there.  At  the  same  time  he  gives  us  in  many  an 
exquisite  verse  a  charming  picture  of  the  place 
and  the  neighbourhood  that  he  affected  to  dislike 
so  much,  for  his  dislike  of  Dean  Prior  must  not  be 
taken  too  literally.  At  times  no  doubt  he  found 
the  life  somewhat  irksome,  yet  there  was  much  that 
pleased  him  greatly.  The  rural  and  semi-pagan 
customs  of  the  village  delighted  him  as  much  as 
did  the  sight  of  the  sun-tanned  lads  and  lassies, 
crowned  with  daisies  and  daffodils,  dancing  the 
comely  country  dances.  He  found  charm  in  the 
maypole,  ribanded  and  garlanded,  for  to  his  some- 
what florid  fancy  it  was  symbolical  of  Bacchus  and 
the  garden  god.  Then  there  were  morris  dancers, 
wakes  and  quintels  ;  mummers  at  Christmas,  and 
pagan  revellings  on  Twelfth  Night,  when  the 
wassail  bowl  was  filled  with  nut-brown  ale. 
Indeed,  during  his  first  term  of  residence  here 
Herrick  appears  to  have  been  much  more  occupied 
with  morris  dancers  and  barley-breaks  than  with 
Prayer-book  and  psalter.  He  was  the  earliest 
English  poet  to  see  the  picturesqueness  of  quiet 
country  life,  and  all  his  little  landscapes  are 
precious,  notwithstanding  the  lack  of  a  back- 
ground. He  writes  of  the  brook  at  his  feet,  the 
farmyard  and  its  denizens,  the  old  chimney-corner 
and  its  inmates,  but  of  the  beautiful  distances  of 
Devonshire,  the  rugged  lines  of  Dartmoor  and  its 
rocky  tors,  never  a  word.  In  this  he  contrasts 
strangely  with  his  contemporary,  William  Browne, 
born  at  Tavistock  in  1591,  the  year  also  in  which 
Herrick  was  born  ;  who,  although  in  many  ways 
far     less    talented    than    the    immortal    Herrick, 
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succeeds  in  conveying  an  idea  of  the  atmosphere 
of  the  Devon  moors  and  the  grandeur  of  the 
Devonian  rocks,  things  Herrick  never  so  much 
as  suggests.  WilHam  Browne  is  the  author  of 
Britannia  s  Pastorals,  but  is  perhaps  best  known 
to  most  modern  readers  as  the  poet  who  wrote 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  epitaphs  in  the  Enghsh 
language,  on  the  Countess  of  Pembroke  : 


"  Underneath  this  sable  Herse 
Lyes  the  subject  of  all  verse  : 
Sydneye's  sister,  Pembroke's  mother : 
Death,  ere  thou  hast  slaine  another, 
Faire,  and  Learn'd,  and  good  as  she, 
Tyme  shalt  throw  a  dart  at  thee." 

Elizabeth   Barrett  Browning,  in  her    Visions  of 
the  Poets,  writes  : 


Drayton  and  Browne,  with  smiles  they  drew 
From  outward  Nature,  to  renew 
From  their  own  inward  nature  true." 


After  being  turned  out  of  Dean  Prior  by  the 
Puritans,  Herrick  wandered  about  London,  where 
he  was  supported  by  the  charity  of  relatives, 
until  1660,  when  he  returned  to  the  once  detested 
parsonage  at  Dean  Prior,  and  here  he  remained 
until  his  death  in  1674.  The  church  register 
records  that  "  Robert  Herrick,  Vicker,  was  buried 
ye  15th  day  of  October,  1674."  As  vicar  one  of 
Herrick's  duties  would  be  to  read  out  the  "  briefs  " 
when  collections  were  made  for  the  sufferers  by 
a  fire  or  flood,  as  well  as  for  many  other  purposes. 
To  this  we  owe  the  following  epigram : 
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"  Upo7i  Cuffe. 

"  Cuffe  comes  to  church  much  :    but  he  keeps  his  bed 
Those  Sundays  only  when  as  briefs  are  read, 
This  makes  Cuffe  dull  ;  and  troubles  him  the  most, 
Because  he  cannot  sleep  i'  th'  church  free  cost." 

At  Totnes  the  Dart  becomes  navigable  in  the 
lesser  if  not  in  the  larger  sense  of  the  word,  and 
from  here  down  to  the  sea  at  Dartmouth,  a 
distance  of  ten  miles,  is  to  be  found  the  most 
beautiful  length  of  river  scenery  on  the  South 
coast,  although  nearly  equalled  and  to  some 
minds  even  surpassed  in  beauty  by  the  some- 
what similar  but  broader  river  gorge  from 
Falmouth  to  Malpas,  near  Truro. 

Totnes  is  a  place  of  many  attractions,  as  one 
would  expect  of  a  town  that  claims  to  be  one  of 
the  oldest  boroughs  in  the  country  ;  its  charter  of 
incorporation  dating  from  1205,  by  virtue  of  which 
its  mayor  takes  precedence  of  the  provincial 
mayors  of  the  country,  and,  according  to  some 
authorities,  of  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  as  well. 
The  name  Totnes  is  Saxon,  from  toten,  to  project, 
the  same  derivation  applying  to  the  promontory  of 
Dodman's  Nose  on  the  coast.  The  town  is  situated 
on  a  long  ridge,  as  can  be  clearly  seen  from  the 
Dartington  side  of  the  river.  Of  its  ancient  mural 
fortifications  only  the  north  and  south  gates 
remain,  the  latter  with  some  good  Tudor  carving 
and  a  fine  plaster  cornice.  Within  the  town  are  a 
number  of  good  Elizabethan  houses,  originally 
occupied  by  the  wealthy  wool-merchants  of  those 
times.  The  ground  floors  of  many  of  these  dwell- 
ings are  quite  modern,  but  the  upper  portions 
contain  an  extraordinary  amount  of  panelling, 
carving,  and  ceilings.      The  town  has  also  retained 
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part  of  its  old  covered  way  or  piazza,  which  appears 
to  have  been  somewhat  similar  to  the  famous  rows 
of  Chester.  The  beautiful  butter  market,  the  roof 
of  which  was  supported  on  granite  columns,  was 
pulled  down  many  years  ago.  The  castle,  about 
whose  ruins  one  can  wander  in  prettily  laid  out 
gardens,  appears  to  have  been  of  the  same  plan  as 
those  of  Rougemont  and  Plympton,  a  circular 
building  surrounded  by  high  walls.  The  main 
attraction  of  this  river  town  is  the  stately  church 
of  red  sandstone  with  its  pinnacled  tower, 
originally  erected  in  Norman  times  but  rebuilt  in 
the  thirteenth,  and  again,  almost  entirely,  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  The  gem  of  the  church  is  the 
rood-screen  of  carved  stone  dating  from  the 
fifteenth  century,  richly  coloured  and  gilded.  It 
acted  as  a  support  to  a  gallery  that  extended 
across  and  over  the  chancel.  The  rood-screens  of 
Devon  are  notorious  for  their  beauty,  but  few  are 
now  to  be  found  quite  perfect,  and  none  unrestored. 
The  lover  of  these  ancient  ecclesiastical  adorn- 
ments who  finds  himself  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Totnes  should  not  fail  to  see  the  rich  screens  in  the 
neighbouring  churches  of  Berry  Pomeroy  and 
Harberton.  The  old  priory,  founded  by  one  of  the 
Earls  of  Totnes  at  the  Conquest,  has  been  con- 
verted into  a  Guildhall  and  other  municipal  offices. 
At  the  entrance  is  a  canopy  supported  on  old 
granite  columns,  which  once  formed  part  of  the 
Exchange,  erected  in  1611  by  Richard  Lee,  a 
merchant  of  the  town.  Within  the  building  are 
many  interesting  memorials,  prints,  and  portraits, 
while  the  Corporation  documents  are  unique,  com- 
prising rolls  of  the  Guild  Merchants  of  Totnes 
from  1260.  The  roll  of  mayors  is  complete  from 
1377  down  to  the  present  day. 
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At  Dartington,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
there  stood  until  some  twelve  months  ago  one  of 
the  stateliest  of  the  beautiful  homes  of  England, 
Dartington  Hall,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Ohamper- 
nownes.  The  house,  until  a  recent  fire  left  little 
standing  but  a  heap  of  blackened  ruins,  was 
beautifully  situated  about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the 
north  of  Totnes,  the  river  winding  round  the 
greater  part  of  the  estate.  An  old  writer  thus 
describes  this  building  :  "  The  mansion-house  is 
supposed  to  have  been  built  in  the  early  part  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  and  during  the  reign  of 
Richard  II.  was  the  residence  of  his  half-brother, 
the  Duke  of  Exeter.  It  is  250  feet  in  length  ; 
the  hall  is  70  feet  long,  and  40  feet  wide ;  the 
chimney-piece  is  14  feet  high,  and  the  roof  of  oak 
very  curiously  framed." 

During  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century  the  rector  of  Dartington  was  the  Venerable 
R.  H.  Froude,  and  here  on  April  23,  1818,  was 
born  James  Anthony  Froude,  the  historian.  It  is 
not  generally  known  that  he,  like  his  father,  took 
holy  orders  and  was  ordained  deacon  in  1844.  But 
he  unfrocked  himself  when  the  passing  of  the 
Clerical  Disabilities  Act  in  1872  enabled  him  to 
do  so.  One  of  Fronde's  brothers,  Richard  Hurrell, 
died  at  Dartington,  where  he  was  born,  in  1836,  in 
his  thirty-fourth  year.  He  was  a  contributor  to 
the  British  Critic,  and  the  author  of  eight  poems 
in  the  Lyra  Apostolica.  Dr.  Newman,  who 
published  his  literary  Remains,  describes  him  as 
"  a   man   of  rare   ability." 

Near  Dartington  is  Little  Hempston,  where 
a  charming  parsonage  that  may  once  have  been  a 
manor  house  is  to  be  seen.  The  building  is  quite 
unrestored,  and  has  a  quadrangle,  hall,  solar,  and 
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buttery,  while  nearly  all  the  windows  look  out  on 
to  a  quadrangular  court  some  twenty  feet  square. 
Within  the  church,  much  of  which  is  good  early 
Decorated  work,  are  three  fine  effigies  that 
probably  represent  some  members  of  the  Arundel 
or  Crispin  families,  possibly  Sir  John  Arundel,  his 
daughter  Arondella,  and  her  husband,  Richard 
Crispin.  The  manor  was  at  one  time  known  as 
Hempston  Arundel. 

Beyond  Sharpham  Woods,  famous  for  their 
heronry,  is  Stoke  Gabriel,  situated  on  the  banks  of 
one  of  the  loveliest  creeks  of  the  river.  Here  at 
Sandridge  House,  not  the  present  building,  but  the 
one  that  formerly  occupied  the  site,  w^as  born 
John  Davis,  the  navigator,  who  in  1586  discovered 
Davis  Straits,  between  Greenland  and  North 
America.  A  farmhouse  in  Parliament  Lane  is 
traditionally  stated  to  have  been  the  scene  of  the 
first  Council  held  by  William  of  Orange  after  his 
landing  at  Brixham.  From  Totnes  to  the  sea  the 
beauty  of  the  Dart  is  much  more  the  beauty  of  an 
inland  lake  than  of  a  river,  and  nowhere  is  this 
more  noticeable  than  in  the  broad  and  beautiful 
reach  at  Duncannon,  beyond  which  is  Goader  Point, 
on  the  little  isthmus  occupied  by  the  villages  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Dittisham.  Here  the  upland 
river  becomes  estuarine  in  formation  and  sea- 
faring in  its  odours  of  salt  water,  tar,  and  shipping, 
for  Dittisham  is  essentially  a  fishing  port.  The 
church  is  Perpendicular,  with  an  early  screen 
restored  in  very  bad  taste.  On  the  opposite  side  of 
the  ferry  is  Greenway  House,  the  ancient  seat  of 
Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  the  father  of  electrical 
science  and  half-brother  of  Sir  Walter  Ralegh. 
Greenway  House  disputes  with  Sherborne  Castle 
and  Myrtleville   the  honour  of  having   been   the 
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scene   of    the    first    pipe    of   tobacco    smoked    in 
England. 

The  wide  opening  of  the  river  at  Dittisham  is 
known  as  Galmpton  Bay,  below  which  the  channel 
is   divided   by  a   rock    called    the   Anchor  Stone. 


Soon  after  passing  this  point  the  sea  end  of  the 
estuary,  with  Dartmouth  and  Kingswear  on 
opposite  hills,  comes  into  view.  The  mouth  of 
the  Dart  is  unique  among  English  rivers  in  that, 
instead  of  expanding  as  it  nears  the  sea,  the  cliffs 
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on  either  side  close  in  and  form  a  narrow  ravine, 
through  which  the  green  waters  of  the  river  reach 
the  EngKsh  Channel.  Beautiful  as  is  this  approach 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Dart,  it  is  surpassed  by  the 
sea  entrance  from  Torquay,  or  any  of  the  western 
ports,  when  passing  round  a  projecting  corner  of 
rock  one  comes  suddenly  upon  the  towers  of 
Kingswear  Castle  on  the  right  and  the  answer- 
ing castle  of  Dartmouth  on  the  left.  Before 
us  is  the  wide  pool  of  Dartmouth  Harbour, 
crowded  with  the  shipping  of  many  nations.  In 
this  way  alone  does  the  harbour  mouth  burst 
suddenly  into  view  in  all  its  striking  and  romantic 
beauty. 

Dartmouth  town,  as  befits  the  port  of  Dart- 
moor's premier  river,  is  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  historical  ports  in  England,  for  its  protecting 
headlands  that  screen  it  from  violent  gales  made 
it  important  in  the  days  when  a  safe  anchorage 
was  of  greater  practical  importance  than  depth  of 
water.  It  has  been  the  cradle  of  generations  of 
seafarers  since  the  days  when  Richard  of  the  Lion 
Heart  had  a  fleet  prepared  here  for  the  first 
Crusade.  This  fleet  is  described  as  having  been 
composed  of  "  one  hundred  sail  and  fourteen 
busses."  They  were  strong  and  well-built  vessels, 
carrying  a  crew  of  fourteen,  with  accommodation 
for  forty  men  and  horses  with  their  armour,  and 
sufficient  provisions  for  twelve  months.  However 
much  the  later  Crusades  may  have  degenerated 
into  mere  holiday  jaunts,  they  were  at  first 
attended  with  much  danger  and  many  hardships. 
Dartmouth  sent  a  contingent  of  thirty-one  ships 
to  the  siege  of  Calais,  but  after  the  death  of 
Edward  III.  it  was  plundered  by  the  French,  the 
men  of  the  Dart  making  frequent  reprisals  along 
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their  enemies'  shores.  During  this  era  the  sailors 
of  all  countries — and  the  English  were  quite  as 
bad  if  not  rather  worse  than  their  neighbours — 
were  ready  at  all  times  to  attack  friend  or  foe,  in 
port  or  on  the  high  seas,  the  peaceable  inhabitants 
being  only  too  thankful  if  these  ravages  took 
place  on  the  French  coast  in  preference  to  their 
own. 

During  the  turbulent  reign  of  the  third  Edward 
the  whole  of  the  South  coast  was  in  a  constant 
state  of  turmoil,  for  no  government  appears  to 
have  been  strong  enough  to  put  down  these  bands 
of  piratical  sea-rovers.  Sack  and  reprisal,  reprisal 
and  sack,  was  the  recognised  order  of  the  day.  In 
the  sixteenth  century  a  form  of  legitimatised 
piracy  existed  all  along  the  Channel  shores,  for 
the  pirate  Fleming  was  the  hero  who  first  brought 
to  Plymouth  the  news  of  the  Armada's  approach. 
Some  of  the  best  of  the  Cornish,  Devon,  and 
Dorset  gentry  roved  the  seas  on  the  lookout  for 
enemies  or  spoil.  If  war  came,  the  government 
engaged  their  ships  as  privateers ;  if  there  was  no 
war,  they  ran  the  risk  of  being  hanged  as  pirates 
if  captured. 

In  a  particular  measure  was  Dartmouth  the 
chief  English  port  for  the  trade  with  Newfound- 
land, although  Plymouth,  Topsham,  and  Teign- 
mouth  had  a  considerable  share  in  this  oversea 
traffic.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  and 
other  Devonshire  towns  were  accustomed  to  make 
an  annual  voyage  to  Newfoundland,  and  this  far- 
off  country  seems  to  have  influenced  the  whole 
life  of  the  South  Devonians  down  to  recent  times. 
The  Rev.  S.  J.  Harris,  the  late  Rector  of  High- 
week,  used  to  relate  that  at  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century  the  clerk  in  Denbury  Church 
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gave  out  the  following  hymn  that  had  been  com- 
posed by  one  of  the  congregation  : 

'"Twas  but  three  days  from  Newfoundland, 
When  ovei'board  he  fall'd, 
And  as  he  was  a-going  down, 
Upon  the  Lord  he  called." 

Dartmouth,  with  its  houses  rising  tier  above  tier 
on  the  finely-wooded  banks  of  the  river,  is  the 
most  romantically  situated  town  in  the  country. 
The  streets  are  old  and  quaint,  and  of  such  a  steep- 
ness that,  instead  of  short  by-roads,  they  are  con- 
nected in  many  places  by  flights  of  steps,  while  at 
every  turn  and  corner  little  bits  of  old-world 
architecture  meet  the  eye.  Many  of  the  houses 
are  half  timbered  and  tiled,  with  vigorously  carved 
griffins  and  other  grotesque  creatures  acting  as 
supports  to  the  overhanging  upper  windows.  The 
old  Butterwalk  is  reminiscent  of  mediaeval  days. 
The  upper  portion,  supported  on  pillars,  projects 
over  the  pavement,  and  the  interiors  of  the  houses 
are  freely  embellished  with  the  oak  panellings, 
stairways,  and  ornamental  ceilings  that  are  so 
characteristic  of  the  domestic  architecture  of 
the  period.  In  one  of  these  houses  Charles  II. 
is  said  to  have  held  a  Parliament  in  July, 
1671.  Of  the  town's  ancient  churches  three 
remain.  St.  Clement's-on-the-Hill  has  a  fine  tower 
that  makes  a  notable  landmark  for  sailors.  St. 
Saviour's  Church,  a  chapel  of  ease  to  the  mother 
church  of  Tounstall,  contains  one  of  the  most 
richly  carved  rood-screens  in  the  county.  Among 
the  details  of  the  equally  elaborate  pulpit  are  the 
rose  and  the  portcullis,  both  badges  of  the  House 
of    Tudor,    although    why    these    figure    so    pro- 
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minently  on  a  Jacobean  pulpit  is  not  quite  clear. 
All  around  the  interior  are  many  shields  em- 
blazoned with  the  arms  of  the  town's  old  citizens, 
while  the  old  south  door,  although  it  bears  the 
date  1631,  has  some  beautiful  ironwork  that  is 
certainly  two  centuries  earlier.  The  third  old 
church  is  that  of  St.  Petrock,  standing  at  the 
entrance  to  the  harbour,  and  close  to  the  castle 
built  by  Henry  VIII.  on  the  solid  rock  that  here 
rises  abruptly  from  the  water's  edge.  It  is  con- 
sidered probable  that  a  fortification  of  some  sort 
existed  here  in  Saxon  times,  but  no  part  of  the 
existing  building  is  anterior  to  the  time  of  the 
eighth  Henry.  The  earliest  reference  to  it  occurs 
in  1170,  when  Warwick  the  Kingmaker  landed 
with  a  few  soldiers  from  Normandy  on  his  way  to 
London.  During  the  Civil  War  the  castle  was  at 
first  held  by  the  Royalists,  but  was  ultimately  sur- 
rendered to  General  Fairfax. 

One  of  the  greatest  merchant  princes  that  Dart- 
mouth or  Devonshire  has  ever  known  was  Sir 
John  Hawley,  who  died  about  1408.  He  was  seven 
times  Mayor  of  Dartmouth,  and  he  was  the  owner 
of  so  many  vessels  that  a  favourite  saying  of  the 
townsfolk  was  : 

"Blow  the  wind  high,  blow  the  wind  low, 
It  bloweth  good  to  Hawley's  hoe." 

He  was  twice  married,  the  lady  who  is  thought 
to  have  been  his  second  wife  being  Emmeline, 
daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Tresilian,  Chief  Justice  of 
England. 

Sir  John  and  his  wives  are  commemorated  on 
a  splendid  brass  in  the  chancel  of  St.  Saviour's 
Church.     The  knight  stands  in  the  centre,  clad  in 
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a  complete  suit  of  plate  armour.  One  hand  is  on 
his  sword-belt,  the  other  clasps  the  hand  of  one 
of  his  wives,  while  his  feet  rest  on  a  lion.  The 
costumes  of  the  ladies  are  similar  in  every  parti- 
cular, from  their  hair,  braided  and  jewelled,  down 
to  the  cotes  hardie,  long-buttoned  sleeves,  and 
gowns.  At  the  feet  of  each  are  two  dogs,  collared, 
and  with  bells  attached.  The  disengaged  hand  of 
the  lady  the  knight  is  supporting  reclines  on  her 
breast,  the  hands  of  her  companion  being  joined 
in  the  attitude  of  prayer.  Below  the  brass  is  an 
inscription  and  above  the  figures  portions  of  a 
rich  canopy  exist.  Devonshire  is  not  particularly 
rich  in  sepulchral  brasses,  but  it  is  far  better  off 
in  this  respect  than  the  neighbouring  land  of 
Dorset,  notwithstanding  that  there  are  one  or 
two  noteworthy  examples  in  the  latter  county. 

Another  Dartmouth  worthy,  but  of  a  later  date, 
was  Thomas  Newcomen,  an  ironmonger,  who,  from 
watching  the  steam  force  its  way  from  the  spout 
of  a  kettle,  was  the  first  to  see  the  possibilities  of 
the  use  of  steam  as  a  motive  power.  By  1705  the 
engine  which  he  invented  was  in  active  operation, 
and  he  was  the  first  to  pump  water  from  the 
Cornish  mines  by  the  use  of  a  steam-engine.  In 
1864,  Newcomen's  residence  in  Lower  Street,  where 
he  was  born  in  1663,  was  pulled  down  in  order  to 
construct  what  is  now  known  as  Newcomen  Road, 
but  a  Dartmouth  architect,  Mr.  Thomas  Lidstone, 
bought  the  interesting  relics,  and  built  a  new 
residence  on  the  Ridgeway,  incorporating  the 
remains  of  Newcomen's  house,  among  which  was 
the  lintel  over  the  fireplace  where  he  sat  watch- 
ing the  boiling  kettle,  with  other  interesting  relics 
of  old  Dartmouth.  Here  he  re-erected  a  fine 
plaster  chimney-piece  representing  the  history  of 
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Shadrach,  Meshach  and  Abed-nego,  which  was 
formerly  in  Brookhill  House,  at  Kingswear,  and 
other  old  pieces  of  carved  wood  or  stone.  This 
interesting  house  is  known  as  Newcomen  Cottage, 
and  is  one  of  the  attractions  of  this  riverside  town. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  estuary,  perched 
upon  slate  rocks  of  a  deep  purple  colour,  stand  the 
ruins  of  Kingswear  Castle,  where  the  staple  and 
hole  may  still  be  seen  from  which  a  chain  was 
stretched  across  the  harbour  mouth  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  town.  The  building,  rectangular  in 
form,  is  thought  to  have  been  erected  in  the  reign 
of  King  John.  The  sight  of  these  two  castles  that 
once  guarded  the  entrance  to  the  tree-clad  river 
gorge  makes  an  indelible  impression  on  the  mind. 
The  whole  scene  is  a  page  of  English  history,  for 
we  are  apt  to  forget,  when  admiring  these  hoary 
relics  of  the  past,  how  stern  and  formidable  they 
must  once  have  appeared,  how  purely  military 
and  aggressive.  Time  has  softened  the  cruel  out- 
lines of  the  keep,  wild  roses  and  clematis  have 
overgrown  the  bastion,  leaving  nothing  but 
picturesque  masses  of  masonry  tinged  with  poetic 
medisevalism.  Nothing  could  be  finer  than  the 
situations  of  these  two  castles,  placed  on  rocky 
platforms  above  the  water's  edge,  with  high  back- 
grounds of  trees  against  which  their  grey  stones 
stand  out  effectively — and  beyond  them  the  two 
towns  nestling  under  the  wooded  slopes  of  the 
banks   of  the  Dart. 

Along  the  Kingswear  side  Gourcrock  Woods 
stretch  far  beyond  the  river  mouth,  and  lovely  as 
they  appear  in  the  spring  and  summer  months, 
they  are  never  finer  than  when  the  glorious  tints 
of  autumn  adorn  the  shrubs  and  foliage  that  line 
the  banks  of  the  peerless  Dart. 
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Dartmouth  is  still  the  nursery  of  the  modern 
British  Navy,  for  the  old  Britannia,  a  120-year-old 
battleship,  together  with  the  Hindostan,  have  been 
stationed  here  since  1864  as  training  ships  for  the 
officers  of  the  Navy.  These  old  hulks  have  recently 
been  discarded  for  the  new  Naval  College,  situated 
in  a  commanding  position  overlooking  the  town 
and  harbour ;  the  land  for  the  site  being  pur- 
chased, appropriately  enough,  from  the  Ralegh 
estates,  thus  forming  a  link  between  the  navy  of 
Elizabeth  and  that  of  Edward  VII.,  and  it  was  into 
Dartmovith  Harbour  that  Drake  towed  the  great 
San  Philip,  a  magnificent  caraque  from  the  Indies, 
and  so  richly  loaded,  it  was  said,  that  every  man 
in  the  fleet  counted  his  fortune  made. 

Dartmouth  is  connected  with  the  outer  world  by 
a  steam  ferry  to  Kingswear,  whence  the  train  runs 
to  Paignton  and  Torquay,  with  a  branch  line  to 
Brixham,  the  alternative  route  to  the  last  named 
being  a  fine  coast  walk  from  Kingswear.  As  far  as 
Kiln  Cove  the  road  skirts  the  estuary,  but  before 
Newfoundland  Harbour  is  reached  we  strike 
inland  to  Froward  Point,  and  so  obtain  a  remark- 
able view  of  the  whole  of  Start  Bay.  From  thence 
to  Ivy  Cove  involves  a  good  deal  of  up  and  down 
work,  including  several  beautiful  coves,  beyond 
which  the  track  leads  away  from  the  cliffs  for  a 
brief  spell,  to  strike  them  again  at  Scabbacombe 
Sands,  whence  another  cliff  path  leads  to  Mansands 
Coastguard  Station.  Here  the  coast  is  very 
indented,  the  slate-rock  cliffs  sloping  steeply  to  the 
sea.  In  the  summer  the  greensward  that  crowns 
the  headlands  is  clothed  with  graceful  and  waving 
bracken.  Mansands  lies  at  the  mouth  of  a 
beautiful  combe,  opening  to  the  sea  between  two 
steep   hills,   and  with   but  one  little    cottage    in 
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addition  to  the  Coastguard  Station  ;  these  being 
the  only  habitations  in  the  whole  of  the  bay. 

Crossing  the  sands,  another  steep  ascent  lands 
one  at  Southdown  Cliif,  whose  steep  and 
precipitous  sides  are  broken  up  into  curious  forms, 
in  places  covered  with  bracken,  grass,  and  stunted 
shrubs  ;  and  in  other  parts  the  naked  rock  crops 
out  with  startling  abruptness. 

Mudstone  Bay  and  Sands  are  just  beyond 
Sharkham  Point,  to  which  there  is  no  well-defined 
track,  but  for  those  whose  energies  demand  some- 
thing in  the  nature  of  a  rough  scramble  the  place 
is  quite  accessible.  The  cliffs  here  are  of  peculiar 
formation,  being  composed  of  half  sandstone  and 
half  limestone,  the  latter,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
bay,  being  deeply  hollowed  out  at  the  base  by  the 
action  of  the  waves,  which  in  stormy  weather 
break  on  this  coast  with  tremendous  force. 
Among  the  crevices  and  little  streams  of  water 
that  trickle  over  the  face  of  the  cliff  beautiful 
specimens  may  be  found  of  the  True  Maidenhair 
{Adiantum  capillus-veneris) ;  while  here  and 
there  along  the  fringe  of  the  bay  clumps  of  the 
glossy  fronds  of  the  Asplenium  marinum  may  be 
found.  From  Mudstone,  Brixham  may  be  reached 
by  making  a  detour  round  Berry  Head,  or  by  a 
shorter  road  that  drops  down  from  the  highland 
into  this  quaint  little  fishing  town  on  the  shores  of 
Torbay. 


CHAPTER  VI 

TORBAY 

No  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  can  boast  of  more 
important  historical  memories  than  the  shores 
of  the  beautiful  Devonian  inlet  of  Torbay.  The 
history  of  this  majestic  basin  of  sea  lying  between 
the  promontories  of  Berry  Head  and  Hope's  Nose 
may  be  summarised  in  brief  by  letting  the  mind 
recall  but  three  of  the  scenes  that  have  been 
witnessed  from  its  verdant  cliffs  or  sandy  beaches 
— the  Armada ;  the  landing  of  William  of  Orange  ; 
and  the  Bellerophon  with  Napoleon,  a  prisoner,  on 
board.  Where  would  it  be  possible  to  find  three 
more  epoch-marking  events  in  the  latter-day 
history  of  the  English  people  ?  Equally  interesting 
is  the  thought  that  the  policies  of  which  these 
events  were  the  decisive  and  almost  the  final 
phases  should  have  had,  two  of  them,  at  any  rate, 
considerable  influence  on  the  policies  of  Europe  as 
well  as  on  the  immediate  destinies  of  the  British 
Isles.  Neither  the  Spanish  nobles  on  the  captured 
galleons  nor  the  sullen  and  deposed  Emperor  on 
the  Bellerophon  could  have  been  in  the  mood  to 
appreciate  the  striking  physical  beauty  of  the  bay 
on  which  they  gazed  as  captives;  but  to  William 
of  Orange,  on  his  mission  to  restore  the  English 
constitutional  monarchy  to  something  approach- 
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ing  to  its  old  principles  of  civil  and  religious 
freedom,  such  a  lovely  spot  would  surely  accord 
well  with  the  ideals  and  hopes  that  animated  the 
chief  actor  in  so  great  an  enterprise. 

Nestling  beneath  Berry  Head,  the  western 
enclosing  headland  of  the  bay,  is  the  primitive 
little  fishing  town  of  Brixham ;  almost  in  the 
centre  of  the  inlet  is  the  fine  stretch  of  sand  and 
ever-growing  town  of  Paignton ;  while  nearly 
opposite  to  Brixham  is  Torquay,  built  on 
numerous  verdant  and  terraced  hills. 

That  the  bay  was  at  one  time  very  different 
from  what  it  is  at  the  present  day  is  proved  by  the 
existence  of  a  submerged  forest,  the  remains  of  a 
dense  mass  of  trees  that  probably  extended  for  a 
considerable  distance  round  the  coast.  In  pre- 
historic days  the  whole  of  the  basin  was  dry  land, 
when  it  is  thought  to  have  formed  part  of  the 
Continent.  Then  the  land  slowly  subsided  and  the 
sea  began  to  encroach.  The  outlying  limestones 
of  Berry  Head  and  Hope's  Nose  resisted  the  action 
of  the  sea,  while  the  softer  red  sandstones 
between  them  were  gradually  wasted  away,  until 
the  waves  had  eaten  out  the  large  amphitheatre 
now  known  as  Torbay.  At  low  tides  a  portion  of 
the  submerged  forest  is  visible  along  the  Tor 
Abbey  sands,  and  from  a  boat  other  portions 
may  be  observed  through  the  clear  water.  There 
is  something  inexpressibly  sad  in  the  thought  that 
so  much  loveliness,  even  if  only  prehistoric  loveli- 
ness, lies  buried  beneath  the  calm  clear  water, 
where  no  human  eye  may  ever  see  it  again,  as 
utterly  swept  away  is  it  as  Thebes  or  as  Babylon. 

Berry  Head,  the  most  southerly  point  of  the 
bay,  is  a  bold  promontory  from  which  a  sweeping 
view  of  the  coast  is  obtained  on  a  fine  clear  day, 
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when  the  rugged  outline  of  Portland  is  not 
infrequently  to  be  seen.  On  the  summit  of  the 
head  are  the  green  slopes  of  an  ancient 
encampment,  near  to  which,  according  to 
tradition,  Vespasian  and  Titus  landed.  Close  at 
hand  are  the  remains  of  some  later  fortifications 
built  during  the  Napoleonic  wars,  when  the  whole 
of  the  South  coast  was  prepared  against  a  possible 
invasion. 

Looking  from  the  opposite  cliffs,  from  the 
terraced  gardens  of  Torquay,  or  from  the  firm 
sands  of  Paignton,  it  is  difficult  to  realise  that  a 
busy  fishing  town  exists  in  the  vicinity,  but  by 
closely  scanning  the  bay  near  Berry  Head  it  is 
just  possible  to  make  out  the  gap  that  gives 
entrance  to  Brixham  Harbour,  a  place  that 
presents  a  great  contrast  to  the  opposite  haven  of 
Torquay,  where  the  magnificent  yachts,  gleaming 
with  highly-polished  metal-work,  proclaim  it  at 
once  a  wealthy  and  fashionable  resort,  just  as  the 
fleet  of  brown-sailed  trawlers  are  evidence  that 
Brixham  is  the  home  of  fishermen.  Above  every- 
thing the  little  town  is  famous  for  its  trawlers, 
and  although  the  natural  attractions  of  the  place 
are  great,  their  charms  are  heightened  when  the 
fleet  of  trawlers  moves  slowly  from  the  harbour, 
spreads  its  sails  wider  and  wider,  and  skims  out 
into  the  Channel  round  the  frowning  cliffs  of  the 
mighty  headland.  Brixham  fishermen  are  said  to 
have  been  the  first  to  discover  the  valuable  fishing- 
ground  on  the  Dogger  Bank.  Their  trawlers  have 
been  evolved  throughout  generations  of  experience 
to  meet  the  special  conditions  of  the  seas  in  which 
they  mostly  work,  and  are  thus  admirably  adapted 
for  the  light  winds  that  ripple  the  sheltered 
waters  of  the  bay  or  for  the  pounding  they  are 
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so  frequently  subjected  to  in  the  heavy  seas  of 
the  Channel.  Above  the  water-line  they  have 
a  massive  and  clumsy  appearance,  but  below, 
their  lines  are  as  keen  and  graceful  as  those  of  a 
yacht.  It  is  not  every  fisherman  who  can  afford 
to  own  his  own  boat,  for  when  ready  for  sea  each 
trawler  is  worth  from  twelve  to  sixteen  hundred 
pounds. 

The  trawl  itself  bears  much  resemblance  to  a 
huge  shrimping-net,  and  is  dropped  to  the  bottom 
of  the  sea  from  the  stern  of  the  boat.  It  is  then 
dragged  along  against  the  tide  for  several  hours, 
v/hen  it  is  pulled  in  with  its  contents,  which 
usually  comprise,  in  addition  to  fish  of  all  sorts 
and  sizes,  pieces  of  stone  and  other  objects 
dredged  up  from  the  bed  of  the  sea.  The  nets  are 
hauled  in  by  means  of  a  small  engine  with  which 
each  trawler  is  fitted.  It  is  the  boast  of  the 
Brixham  fishermen  that  as  yet  they  have  no 
steam  trawlers  among  their  fleet,  a  fact  which 
makes  them  view  with  an  unfriendly  eye  the 
competing  trawler  that  can  travel  so  much  faster 
and  shoot  the  trawl  twice  as  often  as  can  be 
accomplished  by  one  propelled  by  sails  only. 
Not  the  least  charm  of  the  Brixham  trawler  lies 
in  the  knowledge  that  it  is  essentially  a  home- 
made product,  built  of  English  oak,  and  fitted 
with  sails,  rope  and  trawls  made  by  the  natives  of 
the  town. 

Some  of  the  trawlers  go  far  afield  for  their 
fishing,  sometimes  not  returning  to  their  home 
harbour  for  a  week,  when  they  usually  bring  back 
a  rich  harvest.  This  is  the  time  for  bargains  in 
fish,  for  the  whole  of  the  catch  is  taken  to  the  fish 
market  and  sold  by  auction,  when  the  buyers 
often  purchase  the  contents  of  one  or  more  boats 
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for  the  London  or  great  provincial  markets. 
When  there  is  a  glut,  and  hundreds  of  flounders, 
whiting,  or  other  fish  lie  unsold  in  the  fish  market, 
they  are  washed  in  salt  water,  then  salted  and 
dried.  Fish  thus  cured  are  called  "buckhorn," 
and  such  is  a  favourite  dish  with  the  natives  of 
Brixham  and  other  Devonshire  folk,  to  whom  they 
are  sold  at  from  ten  to  sixteen  shillings  a  hundred 
fish. 

Picturesque  as  the  groups  of  boats  look  when 
leaving  the  harbour,  it  is  an  even  more  delightful 
sight  to  watch  them  enter  by  sweeping  round 
under  the  shadow  of  dark  rocks  that  rise  abruptly 
from  the  water.  So  fast  and  close  together  do 
they  rush  through  the  waves  that  a  catastrophe 
seems  inevitable,  when  just  at  the  right  moment 
the  mainsails  are  hauled  down,  leaving  the  boats 
with  just  sufficient  impetus  to  carry  them  into  the 
quiet  waters  of  the  haven. 

To  the  men  of  Brixham  Drake  entrusted  for 
four  weeks  the  Capitana,  the  Spanish  flagship 
that  he  had  cut  out  and  captured,  as  the  only 
galleon  which,  by  her  size  and  position  as  the  first 
ship  in  the  Armada,  was  deemed  important  enough 
to  receive  his  individual  attention. 

The  greatest  historical  event  that  has  marked 
the  not  very  eventful  career  of  this  little  fishing 
town  was  the  landing  here  on  November  5,  1688, 
of  William  of  Orange. 

It  was  on  the  last  day  of  June  in  this  year  that 
the  celebrated  invitation,  signed  by  Lords  Danby, 
Devonshire,  Shrewsbury  and  Lumley,  Admiral 
Russell,  Henry  Sidney,  and  the  Bishop  of  London, 
was  sent  to  William,  Prince  of  Orange,  Stadtholder 
and  Captain-General  of  the  Dutch  Commonwealth, 
upon  which  he  determined  to  undertake  the  great 
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enterprise  of  his  life.  On  his  landing  at  Brixham, 
men  of  all  ranks  and  of  all  party  denominations 
flocked  to  his  standard,  and  one  of  the  inhabitants, 
named  Varwell,  carried  away  by  enthusiasm, 
waded  boldly  out  into  the  sea,  and  carried  his 
future  monarch  on  his  shoulders  to  the  landing- 
place.*  The  Prince's  greeting  on  landing  was  short 
and  to  the  point :  "  Mine  goot  people,  mine  goot 
people,  I  mean  you  goot.  I  am  come  here  for 
your  goot,  for  all  your  goots,"  to  which  the  natives 
are  said  to  have  replied :  "  God  bless  your  Majesty, 
King  William ;  you  be  welcome  to  Brixham  Quay, 
to  eat  buckhorn  and  drink  bohea,  along  with  we. 
And  God  bless  your  Majesty,  King  William." 
The  stone  traditionally  said  to  have  been  the  one 
on  which  the  Prince  first  set  his  foot  has  been 
built  into  a  column  near  the  fish  market,  while  the 
event  has  been  further  commemorated  by  a 
modern  and  extraordinary  statue  set  up  on  the 
quayside. 

WilUam,  who,  as  he  so  graciously  said,  was  here 
for  all  our  "  goots,"  may  not  have  been  a  particu- 
larly handsome  man,  but  his  memory  deserves  to 
be  more  fittingly  commemorated,  for  this  statue 
is  the  butt  at  which  every  visitor  to  Brixham  aims 
his  witty  comments  and  sarcastic  remarks. 

It  was  in  July,  1815,  that  the  Bellerophon,  with 
Napoleon  on  board,  anchored  in  the  bay  for  a  few 
days  before  proceeding  to  St.  Helena. 

The  Brixham  of  to-day  is  just  such  an  old-world 
town  as  it  was  when  William  of  Orange  came 
here,  notwithstanding  that  Macaulay  says  : — 
"  Where  we  now  see  a  port,  crowded  with 
shipping,    and    a    market-place,    swarming    with 

*  On  going  up  to  London,  Varwell  was  rewarded  with  the 
gift  of  £100. 
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buyers  and  sellers,  the  waves  then  broke  on  a 
desolate  beach  ;  but  a  fragment  of  the  rock  on 
which  the  Deliverer  stepped  from  his  boat  has 
been  carefully  preserved,  and  is  set  up  as  an  object 
of  public  veneration  in  the  centre  of  that  busy 
wharf." 

The  houses  rise  one  above  the  other  on  the 
sides  of  the  narrow  valley  in  which  the  town  is 
wedged,  and  having  been  erected  without  regard 
to  either  a  definite  plan  or  consistency  of  archi- 
tectural style,  they  present  a  variety  of  shapes, 
whose  w^arm  colouring  harmonises  well  with  the 
soft  colours  but  darker  tones  of  the  various  craft 
in  the  harbour.  The  most  eccentric  piece  of 
domestic  architecture  the  town  possesses  is  in 
King  Street,  where  a  detached  house  proclaims 
itself  to  be,  both  by  its  shape  and  inscribed  sign, 
"  Ye  Olde  Coffin  House.  Only  one  in  England." 
As  the  inscription  implies,  this  house  is  built  in 
the  form  of  a  coffin,  and  is  reputed  to  be  five  or 
six  centuries  old,  as  well  as  having  been  the  first 
house  in  which  William  of  Orange  stayed  after 
his  landing.  Its  claim  to  rank  as  the  only  one 
of  its  kind  in  England  is  scarcely  correct, 
although  it  may  have  been  the  first,  for  at 
Freshingfield,  in  Suffolk,  is  a  building  of  some- 
what similar  shape  known  as  the  Coffin  Chapel, 
while  another  house  of  the  same  style  has  been 
recently  pulled  down  at  Hatherleigh. 

The  modern  town  consists  of  two  parts.  Lower 
Brixham  being  that  close  to  the  quay,  while 
Higher  Brixham  is  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
inland,  approached  from  the  quay  by  a  steep 
ascent.  On  Windmill  Hill,  near  the  latter  por- 
tion of  the  town,  is  the  famous  Bone  Cavern, 
discovered  in   1858  by  some  workmen  who  were 
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quarrying.  It  was  found  to  contain  a  large 
number  of  stalactites  and  a  great  quantity  of 
bones.  The  Royal  Geological  Society  obtained  a 
lease  of  the  quarry  for  a  year,  and  made  a  care- 
ful examination.  The  first  strata  consisted  of 
about  a  foot  of  stalactite  formation,  below  which 
was  a  layer  about  three  feet  in  thickness,  con- 
taining hundreds  of  bones,  teeth,  and  flint  imple- 
ments ;  and  below  this  again  a  large  quantity  of 
waterworn  pebbles  w^as  unearthed.  The  bones 
were  those  of  hundreds  of  different  specimens  of 
carnivorous  and  other  animals  now  extinct,  in- 
cluding those  of  the  cave  lion,  rhinoceros,  grizzly 
bear,  reindeer,  and  roebuck.  Other  evidences 
pointed  to  the  cavern  having  been  originally 
utilised  as  a  home  by  the  cave-dwellers  them- 
selves. Other  caves  are  found  at  Berry  Head. 
In  Ashole  Cave,  on  the  Berry  Head  road,  Roman 
remains  have  been  found. 

The  parish  church  of  Higher  Brixham,  dedicated 
to  St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  is  a  very  old  and  interest- 
ing building.  The  south  porch  has  a  finely 
groined  roof,  on  the  centre  boss  of  which  is  a 
carved  representation  of  the  Virgin  crowned, 
with  an  angel  censing  on  either  side.  This 
church  was  originally  served  by  the  monks  of 
Totnes  Priory,  and  just  outside  the  entrance 
gates  are  some  fourteenth-century  cottages, 
wherein  the  monks  resided  when  performing 
this  duty.  In  the  churchyard  is  a  monument 
surmounted  by  a  cross  and  anchor,  in  memory 
of  the  seamen  who  perished  in  the  great  storm 
on  the  night  of  January  10,  1866,  when  sixty-four 
merchant  vessels  anchored  in  the  bay  for  safety, 
but  forty  of  them  breaking  away  from  their 
raioorings    were    wrecked,    and    over    a    hundred 
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men  perished.  The  church  of  All  Saints  at 
Lower  Brixhani  is  modern,  this  portion  of  the 
town  having  been  made  into  an  ecclesiastical 
parish  in  1825,  when  its  first  vicar  was  the  Rev. 
H.  F.  Lyte,  the  author  of  the  well-known  hymn, 
"  Abide  with  me."  The  little  mission  church  for 
seamen  was  erected  in  1874,  and  is  appropriately 
enough  dedicated  to  St.  Peter  the  Fisherman.  The 
Brixham  men  make  a  point  of  returning  to  har- 
bour on  Saturday  in  order  to  be  present  at  the 
services,  during  which  it  is  no  uncommon  thing 
to  see  the  building  filled  with  white-haired  old 
seamen  and  brown-faced  boys,  who  spend  the 
greater  part  of  their  time,  and  who  depend 
entirely  for  their  living,  on  the  sea. 

The  disciples  of  Gilbert  White  and  the  members 
of  the  Selborne  Society  will  be  pleased  to  learn 
that  the  natives  will  not  allow  gulls  to  be  shot, 
with  the  result  that  immense  numbers  of  these 
beautiful  birds  frequently  darken  the  sky  at 
the  entrance  to  the  harbour.  The  voracious  cor- 
morant, however,  on  account  of  the  havoc  he 
plays  among  the  fish,  is  not  spared.  Around 
Torbay  the  bird-lover  will  find,  in  addition  to 
various  species  of  gulls,  the  brent  goose,  northern 
diver,  guillemot,  and  grebe. 

Besides  the  more  regular  visitants,  the  skua 
often  appear  in  large  numbers  in  the  bay  during 
the  autumn,  whither  they  are  driven  for  shelter 
from  the  heavy  gales  of  the  Channel. 

Nethway  House,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town,  is 
a  fine  old  mansion  that  belonged  originally  to  the 
Luttrells,  of  Dunster  Castle,  in  which  Charles  II. 
stayed  while  journeying  in  the  West.  -  Lay  well 
House  derives  its  name  from  an  ebbing  and  flow- 
ing spring,  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  ridge  of  hills 
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near  the  town.  The  basin  of  the  well  has  an 
area  of  about  twenty  square  feet.  The  ebb  and 
flow  of  the  water  varies  from  about  an  inch  and 
an  eighth  to  an  inch  and  three-quarters.  The 
water  is  said  to  rise  and  fall  with  the  tides,  but 
the  cause  of  this  extraordinary  phenomenon  is 
not  definitely  known. 

On  the  highland  above  Brixham  is  Churston, 
known  to  golf  players  as  the  situation  of  one  of 
the  best  golf  courses  in  South  Devon.  The  church 
was  built  originally  as  a  private  chapel  for  the 
Yarde  and  Ferrers  family,  who  for  many  years 
resided  at  Churston  Court,  in  the  parish.  In 
1480  the  church  was  given  to  the  people  of 
Churston,  when  it  became  a  chapelry  annexed 
to  Higher  Brixham.  The  building  is  mainly 
Perpendicular,  and  once  possessed  a  very  fine 
rood-screen,  which,  with  the  exception  of  a 
small  portion  that  has  been  set  up  in  the  tower 
arch,  was  removed  when  the  edifice  was  restored 
in  1866.  A  piscina  remains  in  the  chancel  and  a 
stoup  in  the  porch.  A  parvise  over  the  porch 
has  a  quatrefoil  opening  through  which  the 
interior  of  the  church  can  be  seen.  Within  the 
porch  is  a  carving  whereon  is  a  representation 
of  the  Crucifixion,  with  the  attendant  figures  of 
St.  Mary  and  St.  John. 

The  Rev.  S.  G.  Harris,  the  late  Rector  of  High- 
week,  Newton  Abbot,  reported  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Devonshire  Association,  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  recording  examples  of  Devonshire 
folk-lore,  the  following  tradition  current  among 
the  old  people  of  Churston  Ferrers  during  his 
curacy  there  from  1856  to  1861.  It  was  to  the 
effect  that  it  had  been  the  custom  for  funerals 
from   Churston   village,    on    proceeding    by   what 
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was  called  the  "  lich  " — i.e.,  corpse — road  to  their 
ancient  burial-ground  at  Brixham,  to  diverge 
from  the  said  "  lich "  road  near  the  commence- 
ment of  it,  and  walk  solemnly  round  a  pile  of 
stones,  where  it  was  supposed  a  cross  once 
stood,  near  which  religious  worship  was  cele- 
brated, or,  as  an  old  legend  affirmed,  where  the 
church  would  have  been  built  but  for  the  inter- 
ference of  the  author  of  evil.  Unfortunately,  the 
rector  was  unable  to  verify  the  tradition  by  the 
production  of  the  date  of  the  last  observance ; 
nor  could  he  find  any  old  j)erson  then  living  who 
remembered  the  practice.  The  only  approach  to 
a  verification  he  could  discover  was  the  recollec- 
tion of  an  old  man  of  Churston  parish,  who, 
although  he  did  not  remember  having  ever  seen 
the  pile  of  stones,  had  heard  the  old  folk  talk  of 
it  when  he  was  a  boy. 

No  greater  contrast  could  be  imagined  than  that 
presented  by  the  appearance  of  Brixham,  and  the 
fashionable  watering-place  of  Paignton,  situated 
almost  in  the  centre  of  the  spacious  curve  of 
Torbay.  So  marked,  indeed,  is  the  contrast  that 
it  is  difficult  to  realise  when  treading  the  gaily- 
thronged  sands  of  Paignton  that  a  busy,  hustling 
town  of  fishermen  and  eager  hucksters  exists  but 
a  few  miles  away. 

The  greater  part  of  Paignton  is  essentially 
modern,  although  until  a  few  years  ago  the 
land  immediately  bordering  on  the  sea  was 
waste  ground,  but  is  now  laid  out  as  a  green  on 
which  tennis,  cricket,  hockey,  and  various  other 
games  are  played.  The  modern  aspect  of  the 
place,  with  its  miles  of  completed  and  acres  of 
uncompleted  houses,  creates  at  first  sight  an  im- 
pression of  fashionable  modernity  that  finds  ex- 
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pression  in  luxurious  residences,  seaside  frivolity, 
and  smart  costumes.  Paignton,  however,  can 
boast  of  a  very  great  antiquity,  that  is  nowhere 
so  well  defined  as  in  its  parish  church,  a  cruciform 
building  which,  although  mainly  of  the  Perpen- 
dicular period,  has  retained  in  its  west  doorway 
a  striking  portion  of  the  earlier  Norman  edifice. 
The  ancient  stone  pulpit  exhibits  a  carved  repre- 
sentation of  the  Crucifixion,  figures,  foliage,  and 
curious  devices.  The  Kirkham  Chantry  in  the 
south  transept  is  enclosed  by  an  excellent  stone 
screen  that  has  been  much  mutilated.  It  con- 
sists of  a  central  doorway  and  two  side  arches, 
from  which  hang  pendants,  while  above  are 
large  canopies  with  figures  of  angels  bearing 
shields. 

This  chantry  is  thought  to  have  been  erected 
by  the  Kirkhams  of  Blagdon,  and  is  very  richly 
ornamented  with  tabernacled  work  and  figures 
in  canopied  niches.  The  figures  comprise  some 
of  the  finest  mediaeval  sculpture  to  be  found  in 
the  country.  Within  the  beautiful  screen  are 
four  recumbent  effigies,  but,  like  their  architec- 
tural setting,  these  have  also  been  mutilated. 
They  have  not  been  definitely  identified,  but 
probably  commemorate  members  of  the  Kirk- 
ham family,  who  resided  at  Blagdon,  a  hamlet 
in  the  vicinity.  The  armour,  and  shape  of  the 
shields,  together  with  the  style  of  workmanship, 
stamp  them  as  being  not  later  in  date  than  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  churchyard 
cross,  of  which  only  the  steps  and  shaft  re- 
mained, was  "  restored "  in  1895.  Near  the 
church  is  a  picturesque  old  tower,  almost  the 
only  surviving  link  of  the  episcopal  palace  of 
the   Bishops   of    Exeter    that    once    occupied    the 
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site.  The  fragment  is  of  fifteenth-century  date, 
and  in  local  parlance  is  called  the  Bible  Tower, 
owing  to  a  tradition  that  Miles  Ooverdale,  who 
published  a  translation  of  the  Bible  in  English 
in  1536,  was  the  last  bishop  to  occupy  the  palace 
before  its  demolition. 

Two  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Paignton  is 
Marldon,  with  some  exceptionally  interesting  re- 
mains of  the  castellated  mansion  known  as  Comp- 
ton  Castle.  In  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor 
the  manor  was  held  by  Osolf,  but  the  days  of 
Henry  II.  saw  it  in  the  possession  of  Maurice 
de  la  Pole,  in  whose  family  it  continued  for  some 
time,  until  Lady  Alice  de  la  Pole  gave  both  manor 
and  castle  to  the  Comptons.  Several  generations 
later,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  an  heiress  of  the 
Comptons  by  marriage  with  a  Gilbert  brought  the 
estates  to  that  family,  whose  descendant  was  the 
famous  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  the  navigator  and 
half-brother  of  Sir  Walter  Ralegh. 

During  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  the  family  of 
Bishop  held  the  property,  which  after  several 
decades  was  repurchased  by  the  Gilberts,  who 
took  up  their  residence  in  the  old  home  of  their 
ancestors.  The  existing  castle,  originally  of  quad- 
rangular form,  dates  from  the  early  part  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  The  north  front  remains  with 
an  embattled  tower  and  great  gateway.  At  one 
time  there  was  a  subterranean  passage  that  is 
said  to  have  led  towards  Berry  Pomeroy  Castle, 
near  Totnes.  From  Paignton  both  Brixham  and 
Torquay  can  be  easily  reached  on  foot.  Towards 
the  former  place,  and  just  beyond  the  pleasing 
little  sandstone  promontory  of  Roundham  Head, 
are  the  well-known  Goodrington  Sands.  The 
walk  in  the  opposite   direction  to  Torquay  is  en- 
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livened  by  the  sight  of  an  eccentric  piece  of 
architecture  near  the  sea,  called  Redcliffe  Tower. 
The  singular  appearance  of  the  building,  in  this 
northern  climate  and  surrounding  English  land- 
scape, has  called  forth  many  scoffing  remarks 
and  severe  criticisms.  The  critic,  however  just 
his  judgment  may  be  in  a  general  sense,  may 
care  to  learn  that  this  is  a  memorial  of  the  Indian 
Mutiny,  having  been  built  after  the  style  of  a 
palace  at  Delhi  by  Colonel  Smith,  C.B.,  the  officer 
who  planned  the  defences  of  that  city.  The  build- 
ing consists  of  two  wings  with  a  massive  central 
tower  of  circular  form.  The  road  to  Torquay  is 
a  good  one,  and  is  greatly  frequented  by  coaches 
and  other  vehicular  traffic. 

On  reaching  Torquay  station  it  is  worth  while 
to  make  a  short  detour  of  about  a  mile  for  the 
purpose  of  visiting  the  old-world  village  of  Cock- 
ington,  whose  blacksmith's  house  and  forge  have 
so  often  been  the  subject  of  the  camera  and  the 
artist's  brush.  The  cottages  are  mostly  built  of 
red  cob,  the  warm  hues  of  which,  together  with 
the  thatching  on  the  roofs,  form  the  basis  for 
many  a  pleasing  picture.  Cockington  Court  is 
an  Elizabethan  house,  or  rather  all  that  is  left 
of  one,  for  the  building  has  undergone  some  severe 
and  oft-repeated  restorations.  At  one  time  the 
Careys  were  resident  here,  but  after  the  Civil  War 
George  Carey  found  himself  so  nearly  ruined  that 
he  sold  it  to  Roger  Mallock  in  1654,  and  in  this 
family  it  still  remains. 

The  village  church  stands  in  the  grounds  of  the 
house,  and  is  a  Perpendicular  building  that  is  said 
to  have  been  erected  in  1348,  but  it  has  been  much 
restored.  Some  old  linen-pattern  bench  ends  have 
been  preserved  and  placed  against  the  lower  part 
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of  the  screen,  on  which  is  some  good  but  sadly 
mutilated  carving.  In  the  chancel  are  some 
fifteenth-century  miserere  stalls. 

Many  charming  walks  abound  around  Cocking- 
ton,  through  typical  Devonshire  lanes  overhung 
by  trees,  the  hedges  festooned  with  graceful  ferns 
of  many  varieties.  The  view  of  Torquay  as  seen 
from  the  road  just  beyond  the  station  is  calculated 
to  give  the  visitor  who  sees  it  for  the  first  time 
a  delightful  impression  of  wooded  hills,  dotted 
about  with  villas,  each  of  which  has  been  built 
so  as  to  obstruct  as  little  as  possible  the  view  of 
its  neighbours.  Lower  down  are  the  rock  gardens, 
and  in  the  foreground  the  waters  of  the  bay  reflect 
in  shimmering  lines  the  white  sails  of  many  a 
graceful  yacht,  or  the  tall  funnels  of  some  excur- 
sion steamer  straining  at  the  ropes  which  for  a 
brief  period  bind  her  captive  to  the  pier. 

Between  the  station  and  the  town  is  the  fine 
old  Decorated  monastic  barn  of  Torre  Abbey, 
known  locally  as  the  Spanish  Barn,  in  consequence 
of  its  having  sheltered  the  prisoners  of  the  cap- 
tured galleon,  the  Capitana,  flagship  of  the 
Armada.  The  abbey  was  founded  in  1196  by 
William  de  Briwere  for  the  Premonstratensian 
Order  of  Canons,  in  whose  possession  it  continued 
until  the  Dissolution.  Simon  Rede,  the  fourteenth 
and  last  abbot,  was  obliged  to  surrender  it  to 
the  Crown.  At  that  time  there  were  fifteen 
canons  belonging  to  the  foundation,  and  the  yearly 
revenue  amounted  to  £396  lis.  A  few  years  later 
the  abbey  was  granted  to  John  St.  Leger,  and 
after  passing  through  various  hands  it  was  sold 
in  1662  to  Sir  George  Carey,  to  whose  descendants 
it  still  belongs.  At  the  beginning  of  the  rock  gar- 
dens a  curious  little  turnpike  house  will  be  noticed. 
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Not  many  years  ago  the  cliffs  fronting  the 
bay  were  in  their  natural  state,  overgrown  with 
masses  of  wild  clematis,  valerian,  and  ivy.  The 
greater  part  both  of  the  natural  cliff  and  its  over- 
growth still  exists  in  the  form  of  gardens,  to 
wander  among  which  is  to  imagine  oneself  on  the 
sunny  shores  of  the  Riviera.  On  the  lower  paths 
one  finds  shelter  among  palms,  bamboos,  and 
yuccas,  and  here  the  eucalyptus  flourishes  and  the 
aloe  bursts  into  blossom.  So  mild  indeed  is  the 
climate  of  Torquay  that  the  magnolia  and  camellia 
are  frequently  seen  in  bloom  as  early  as  February 
or  March.  All  up  and  down  the  cliffs  are  paths 
winding  in  and  out,  connected  with  the  higher 
portions  by  flights  of  steps. 

The  mother  church  of  Torquay  is  St.  Saviour's 
at  Tormohun,  a  Perpendicular  building,  within 
which  is  a  fine  effigy  in  armour  of  Thomas 
Ridgeway,  ohiit  1597,  one  of  the  several  purchasers 
of  Torre  Abbey.  An  interesting  little  chapel  is 
that  of  St.  Michael's,  on  Chapel  Hill,  close  to  Torre 
Station.  From  the  top  of  the  hill,  reached  by  way 
of  a  shady  wood,  a  magnificent  view  is  obtained 
of  the  town,  with  the  sea  in  the  distance.  The 
ruins  of  the  chapel,  an  Early  English  building,  are 
perched  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  and  consist  of 
an  oblong  erection  of  limestone  with  a  stone  roof, 
the  floor  being  very  rocky  and  uneven.  Owing 
to  its  elevated  position  it  is  a  well-known  land- 
mark for  sailors,  and  the  legend  runs  that  some 
sailors  being  out  in  a  terrible  storm,  and  their 
ship  in  great  danger  of  foundering,  made  a  vow 
that,  should  they  ever  get  safely  ashore,  they 
would  build  a  chapel  on  the  first  land  that  came 
in  sight.  It  is  said  that  up  to  about  fifty  years 
ago  the  crews  of  any   foreign  vessels  landing  at 
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Torquay  who  were  Roman  Catholics  never 
thought  of  leaving  the  place  without  visiting 
St.  Michael's  Chapel. 

Torquay  possesses  both  an  inner  and  an  outer 
harbour,  the  latter  enclosed  by  the  Haldon  Pier 
on  one  side  and  the  Princess  Pier  on  the  other. 
Strangely  enough,  the  trowel  used  by,  and  after- 
wards presented  to,  Lady  Haldon,  when  she  laid 
the  foundation-stone  of  the  Haldon  Pier  in  1867, 
was  discovered  at  the  beginning  of  1910  among 
some  rubbish  dredged  up  from  the  bed  of  the 
Thames  at  London. 

Overlooking  the  harbour  is  a  fine  open  plateau, 
capping  a  bold  limestone  cliff,  known  as  Daddy 
Hole  Plain,  that  takes  its  name  from  a  large 
chasm  formed  by  a  subsidence  that  occurred  about 
a  hundred  years  ago.  At  the  base  of  the  cliff  in 
a  southerly  direction  is  the  well-known  "natural 
arch,"  and  standing  well  out  in  the  bay  the  solitary 
crags  of  the  Thatcher  Rock  and  Oarstone  are  ob- 
served. On  the  former  is  a  small  raised  beach 
which  has  yielded  over  forty  different  specimens 
of  shells.  Both  these  rocks  are  sometimes  covered 
with  innumerable  flocks  of  seabirds,  that  start  up 
in  a  cloud  on  the  near  approach  of  a  passing 
steamer. 

From  Daddy  Hole  Plain  an  easy  descent  leads 
to  Meadfoot,  with  its  sands  and  fine  road  skirting 
the  shore.  The  Sea  Road  soon  merges  into  Ilsham 
Lane,  a  continuation  of  the  beautiful  Ilsham 
Drive,  which  latter  should  not  be  missed,  as  it 
commands  some  exceptional  views  of  the  coast, 
Hope's  Nose,  and  the  English  Channel.  The  pro- 
montory of  Hope's  Nose  may  be  approached  either 
by  this  road  or  by  a  walk  along  the  cliff,  and  the 
geologist  will  be  interested  in  the  good  specimen 
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of  a  raised  beach  to  be  seen  here.  From  the  head- 
land a  track  leads  back  into  the  Ilsham  Drive, 
from  where,  past  Hope  Farm,  Ilsham  Grange  is 
reached.  This  is  a  building  of  great  interest  to 
the  antiquary,  having  once  belonged  to  Torre 
Abbey.  At  one  time  it  was  in  charge  of  a  resident 
monk,  who  lived  in  a  small  three-storied  building 
that  still  exists  in  a  fair  state  of  preservation. 

The  fabric  is  mainly  of  fifteenth-century  date, 
the  ground  floor  providing  the  offices,  the  second 
storey  containing  a  chapel  reached  by  an  exterior 
flight  of  steps.  The  alignment  of  the  chapel  is 
almost  due  north  and  south,  the  altar  at  the  enr 
nearest  to  the  farmyard,  while  on  the  eastern 
side  traces  of  a  credence  may  still  be  seen.  The 
apartment  above  the  chapel  was  the  monk's  cell, 
but  of  this  the  floor  has  fallen,  although  the  bell 
gable  remains  in  its  original  position.  A  slit  in 
the  chapel  wall  just  to  the  left  of  the  window 
above  the  altar,  and  another  in  almost  the  same 
position  in  the  chamber  below,  were  possibly 
made  so  that  the  monk,  even  while  at  his  devo- 
tions, could  overlook  the  farmyard  and  so  keep 
an  eye  on  his  workmen. 

Few  visitors  leave  Torquay,  and  none  should 
do  so,  without  visiting  the  famous  Kent's  Cavern, 
where  the  history  of  prehistoric  England  may  be 
seen  in  epitome.  The  cavern,  which  is  situated 
within  a  few  steps  of  Ilsham  Grange,  has  two 
entrances  in  the  side  of  a  limestone  cliff,  and 
for  a  short  distance  there  are  two  caves  running 
parallel  to  each  other  and  connected  by  a  cross 
passage  ;  the  whole  of  the  accessible  portion  being 
rather  more  than  a  furlong.  From  the  roof 
depend  innumerable  stalactites,  but  the  corre- 
sponding  stalagmites    were    destroyed   when  the 
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cave  was  excavated.  Nothing  was  known  of  this 
cavern  until  1824,  when  a  few  bones  were  dis- 
covered, which  resulted  in  a  great  number  of  bones 
and  flint  implements  being  unearthed  during  the 
next  few  years.  So  far  nothing  had  been  done 
in  a  proper  scientific  manner,  and  even  when 
the  Torquay  Natural  History  Society  set  their 
members  to  work  at  soil-scratching,  bones,  flint 
weapons,  and  other  valuable  finds  were  dug  up 
without  any  records  being  made  of  the  various 
strata  in  which  they  had  been  found.  This 
amateur  research  continued  until  the  scientific 
exploration  of  the  Bone  Cave  at  Brixham  inspired 
the  thought  that  equally  good  results  might  be 
produced  at  Kent's  Cavern.  At  length  the  British 
Association  undertook  a  thorough  examination, 
when  the  results  proved  of  far  more  interest  and 
value  than  any  one  had  anticipated.  All  through 
the  summer  of  1880  the  soil  was  excavated  under 
the  immediate  supervision  of  Mr.  W.  Pengelly,  one 
of  the  leading  geologists  of  the  county.  Beneath 
the  upper  layer  of  limestone  a  deposit  of  black 
mould  was  uncovered,  varying  in  thickness  from 
some  three  inches  to  more  than  a  foot.  No  bones 
of  any  extinct  animals  were  found  in  this  deposit, 
but  human  teeth,  together  with  bones  of  the  dog, 
sheep,  goat,  brown  bear,  seal,  birds,  and  fish, 
together  with  shells  of  snails  and  various  kinds 
of  shellfish,  were  discovered  in  large  quantities. 
The  deposit  also  yielded  bone  combs,  ornamented 
whetstones,  amber  beads,  and  pieces  of  smelted 
copper. 

This  layer  takes  us  back  about  two  thousand 
years,  to  the  Romano-British  and  pre-Roman 
periods. 

Below  this  black  mould  was  granular  stalagmite 
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from  an  inch  to  about  five  feet  in  thickness,  in 
which  was  found  charcoal,  impressions  of  ferns, 
shells  of  cuttlefish  and  cockles,  flakes  of  flint 
and  bones,  together  with  teeth  of  man,  horse, 
fox,  bear,  elephant,  and  hyena.  Below  this  again 
was  a  layer  of  black  material,  about  one  hundred 
feet  in  area,  composed  chiefly  of  charcoal,  in  which 
w^ere  flint  tools  of  careful  manufacture,  including 
an  awl,  harpoon,  and  an  eyeless  needle  made  of 
bone.  Also  bones  of  the  ox,  horse,  bear,  rhinoceros 
and  other  animals.  Lower  still  two  layers  of  cave 
earth  were  separated  by  a  deposit  of  crystalline 
stalagmite  of  a  thickness  in  some  places  of  nearly 
twelve  feet.  The  lower  deposit  of  this  cave  earth, 
or  breccia,  contained  great  quantities  of  bones 
and  teeth  of  bear,  while  the  stalagmite  yielded 
bones  of  bear  only.  The  later  cave  earth  above 
had  far  more  flint  implements,  and  of  much 
higher  form  than  those  in  the  older  breccia;  and 
here  were  found  two  harpoons  of  reindeer  antler, 
and  extensive  remains  of  cave  lion,  wolf,  fox, 
hyena,  cave  bear,  brown  bear,  grizzly  bear, 
mammoth,  rhinoceros,  bison,  and  many  more. 
The  thousands  of  years  which  must  have  elapsed 
since  the  first  occupation  of  Kent's  Cavern  can 
be  dimly  guessed  at  when  we  realise  that  one 
single  layer  of  the  stalagmite  alone  must  have 
taken  many  thousands  of  years  to  form. 

Those  to  whom  such  relics  of  the  prehistoric 
past  are  more  than  mere  curiosities  should  visit 
the  Torquay  Natural  History  Society's  Museum 
in  Tor  wood  Street,  where  the  various  objects 
found  in  Kent's  Cavern  were  carefully  arranged 
by  the  late  Mr.  W.  Pengelly. 


CHAPTER  VII 

hope's    nose    to    SHALDON    and    NEWTON    ABBOT 

From  the  great  promontory  called  Hope's  Nose, 
three  miles  long  by  two  in  breadth,  that  separates 
Torbay  and  Babbacombe  Bay,  a  magnificent  cliff 
walk  towards  Babbacombe  commands  some  very 
extensive  views  of  the  coast.  The  foot-track,  for 
it  is  little  more,  winds  in  and  out  among  the  rocks, 
sometimes  passing  beneath  groves  of  stunted 
trees  that  shut  out  the  view  on  all  sides.  Anstey's 
Cove  is  a  beautiful  little  inlet  enclosed  on  one 
side  by  a  ridge  of  rocks  jutting  out  boldly  into 
the  sea.  On  the  landward  side  the  luxuriant 
vegetation  reaches  nearly  to  the  water's  edge, 
thus  giving  an  additional  attraction  to  one  of 
the  most  romantic  spots  along  the  coast.  From 
the  Cove  the  path  winds  upwards  among  over- 
hanging trees  until  the  main  road  is  reached. 
Here  the  pedestrian  may  either  keep  to  the  road 
or  again  take  a  trackway  over  Babbacombe 
Down,  a  fine  open  space,  covered  in  the  spring 
with  masses  of  the  blue  Scilla  verna,  and  from 
the  top  of  which  the  view  more  than  compensates 
for  the  arduous  climb.  From  this  breezy  down 
on  a  clear  day  the  prospect  embraces  a  wide 
sweep  of  coast  line,  the  cliffs  of  warm  red 
sandstone  tending  to  emphasise  the  blueness  of 
the  sky.      Further   eastward   Golden   Cap   marks 
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the  site  of  Lyme  Regis,  and  further  still  the  low 
chalk  cliffs  of  Dorset  merge  into  the  Chesil  Beach, 
at  the  extremity  of  which  lies  the  rocky  mass 
of  Portland,  Babbacombe  itself  is  situated  on 
the  same  high  land,  and  until  a  few  years  ago 
its  coastward  side  was  nothing  but  an  open 
down  on  the  top  of  the  cliffs.  To-day,  however, 
the  edge  of  the  cliff  has  a  railing  along  it  to  render 
safe  the  public  garden  that  has  taken  the  place 
of  the  open  down.  Babbacombe  Church  is  a  highly 
ornate  modern  building,  composed  of  various 
coloured  marbles  obtained  from  the  local  quarries. 
The  beaches  of  Babbacombe  and  Oddicombe  may 
be  reached  by  long  winding  paths,  and  both  are 
favourite  spots  for  picnics.  Adjoining  Babba- 
combe is  St.  Mary  Church,  a  place  of  no  particular 
interest,  although  its  parish  church  is  mentioned 
in  early  documents  as  "  Saint  Marie  Cherche," 
and  tradition  maintains  that  it  was  the  earliest 
church  in  Devon ;  but  unless  the  "  Saint  Marie 
Cherche "  had  been  erected  on  the  site  of  an 
earlier  building,  tradition  has  probably  blundered, 
for  although  no  perfect  Norman  churches  remain 
in  the  county,  there  are  several  rude  crosses  that 
belong  to  the  Romano-British  period  and  many 
inscribed  stones  that  mark  the  resting-places 
of  the  early  British  Christians. 

From  St.  Mary  Church  a  road  that  follows  to 
some  extent  the  line  of  the  sea  to  Shaldon  is 
typical  of  the  greater  number  of  the  Devonshire 
roads,  inasmuch  as  but  little  of  it  is  level  ground. 
Branching  off  this  road  are  many  delightful  little 
combes  leading  to  the  sea,  while  a  visit  to  the 
landslip  at  Watcombe  should  not  be  missed. 
Brunei  selected  Watcombe  as  the  site  for  his 
residence,   and  planted   the  grounds  with    many 
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rare  trees  and  shrubs,  but  died  before  the  mansion 
was  completed.  From  the  house  a  good  view  is 
obtained  of  the  surrounding  country,  while  the 
extensive  park  has  a  fine  collection  of  coniferse 
and  various  thorns  brought  from  abroad.  Lying 
a  little  to  the  westward  is  Stoke-in-Teignhead,  a 
small  village  in  a  fertile  valley  with  an  interest- 
ing Perpendicular  church.  Separating  the  chancel 
from  the  nave  is  a  very  fine  oak  screen,  most 
elaborately  carved  and  dating  from  the  time  of 
Richard  II.  The  chancel  itself  is  modern  with 
the  exception  of  a  Decorated  piscina.  For  those 
with  antiquarian  tastes  the  most  interesting  thing 
in  the  church  is  a  brass,  circa  1375,  the  oldest 
in  the  county.  It  bears  the  effigy  of  a  priest  clad 
in  chasuble,  stole,  and  maniple,  all  richly  embroi- 
dered. The  brass  is  not  in  situ,  having  been 
relaid  in  a  slab  commemorating  John  Symon, 
Canon  of  Exeter  and  Rector  of  Stoke-in-Teignhead, 
who  died  here  in  1497.  On  the  floor  of  the  nave  is 
a  brass,  in  the  form  of  a  heart,  to  the  memory  of 
Elizabeth  (Tawley),  wife  of  Francis  Furlong, 
ohiit  1641.  The  inscription  in  Norman-French  is 
surrounded  by  the  symbols  of  mortality. 

Returning  to  the  main  road,  Shaldon  is  soon 
reached  by  way  of  Labrador  and  the  high  ridge 
of  land  that  terminates  in  the  Ness.  Shaldon  is  a 
picturesque  little  village  on  the  south  bank  of 
the  Teign  and  connected  with  West  Teignmouth 
by  a  bridge  of  thirty-four  arches.  The  village 
consists  chiefly  of  one  long  street,  and  is  a 
favourite  spot  for  retired  sea  captains  and  master 
mariners.  The  entrance  gateway  to  one  house, 
"  Hunter's  Lodge,"  is  composed  of  the  jawbones 
of  a  whale  set  up  like  a  pointed  arch,  no  doubt 
a  relic  of  the  days  when  Shaldon  and  Teignmouth 
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furnished  many  ships  and  men  for  the  Newfound- 
land whale  fisheries.  The  fine  estuary  of  the 
Teign  is  tidal  as  far  as  Newton  Abbot;  the  road 
leading  thither  winds  along  the  edge  of  the  water 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  way.  Passing  through 
Ringmore,  as  the  hamlet  at  the  western  end  of 
Shaldon  is  called,  Combe-in-Teignhead,  lying  back 
from  the  river,  is  soon  reached.  The  parish 
church  will  well  repay  a  visit,  if  only  for  its 
fine  screen  and  well-carved  bench  ends,  the  top 
of  one  of  these  latter  being  a  representation  of 
a  fox  carrying  off  a  goose.  There  are  several 
monuments  to  members  of  the  Hockmore  family, 
who  trace  their  descent  from  the  time  of  the 
Conqueror  and  who  once  resided  at  Buckland 
Barton,  a  neighbouring  manor  house.  A  well- 
known  spot  on  the  Teign  is  Combe  Cellars, 
near  Combe-in-Teignhead,  which  consists  of  an 
inn  built  on  a  spit  of  land  jutting  out  into  the 
river,  and  reached  by  a  causeway.  From  the 
balcony  of  the  hostel  a  magnificent  view  is  seen 
of  the  estuary,  with  the  hills  of  Dartmoor  in 
the  distance.  The  house,  which  has  been  a  place 
of  call  for  boating-parties  for  about  a  century, 
was  originally  thatched,  with  its  walls  decorated 
all  over  with  cockleshells,  reminiscent  of  the 
standing  dish  served  at  the  inn.  The  house  was 
partly  rebuilt  a  few  years  ago,  when  a  modern 
roofing  was  substituted  for  the  comelier  thatch. 
Keats  appears  to  have  been  familiar  with  the 
place,  for  in  a  letter  from  Teignmouth  he  writes  : 

"For  there's  Bishop's  Teign  and  King's  Teign, 
And  Combe  at  the  clear  Teign  head, 

Where  close  by  the  stream 

You  may  have  your  cream 
All  spread  upon  barley  bread." 
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On  reaching  Netherton  a  visit  should  be  paid  to 
the  very  interesting  chapel  attached  to  Haccombe 
House,  the  seat  of  the  Carew  family.  The  house, 
a  modern  building  in  the  classical  style,  stands 
in  a  beautifully  wooded  park  entered  by  a  very 
picturesque  circular  lodge,  with  a  roof  of  thatch. 
The  church,  which  stands  close  to  the  house,  is 
of  excellent  Early  English  work  and  one  of  the 
smallest  churches  in  the  country.  The  rector 
is  styled  an  arch-priest,  and  claims  to  be  outside 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop.  Nailed  to  the 
church  door  are  two  horseshoes  that  commem- 
orate a  wager  made  by  a  Carew  of  Haccombe  to 
a  Champernowne  of  Dartington,  that  he  would 
swim  his  horse  a  greater  distance  into  Torbay. 
Carew  won  his  wager  and  saved  his  rival's  life 
at  the  same  time,  the  horseshoes  being  one  of 
the  badges  of  the  Champernownes.  The  great 
attraction  of  the  church,  however,  are  the  remark- 
able brasses  and  monuments,  but  permission  to 
rub  the  former  is  now  refused,  owing  to  their 
having  been  damaged  by  past  devotees  of  this 
antiquarian  art.  On  the  floor  of  the  chancel  is 
a  magnificent  cross-legged  effigy  that  is  thought 
to  represent  Sir  Stephen  de  Haccombe  (1250-1310). 
The  figure  is  clad  in  a  suit  of  mail,  cyclas,  and 
surcoat,  and  the  left  arm  bears  a  shield  charged 
with  three  bends.  The  chain-mail,  instead  of 
being  shown  by  a  series  of  incised  lines,  as  is 
usually  the  case,  is  here  indicated  by  raised 
ornament,  probably  gesso,  but  this  is  rapidly 
peeling  off,  a  fate  that  has  already  overtaken 
the  colouring  and  gilding  with  which  the  figure 
was  formerly  tricked  out.  Of  the  same  period 
are  two  monuments  of  ladies  in  flowing  dresses, 
hoods,   and   whimples.     One   of    these,  holding    a 
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book  in  her  left  hand,  is  said  to  represent 
Margaret,  wife  of  the  Sir  Stephen  Haccombe 
above  mentioned,  while  the  other,  bearing  in  her 
right  hand  a  shield  charged  with  ai^g.  three  bends 
sable,  may  be  the  daughter.  Cicely,  wife  of  Sir  John 
Lercedekene.  In  the  north  aisle  is  an  altar  tomb 
with  effigies  that  are  supposed  to  portray  Sir 
Hugh  de  Courtenay,  of  Boconnoc  and  Haccombe, 
obiit  March  5,  1425,  and  his  second  wife,  Phillipa 
Lercedekene.  The  knight  is  shown  in  plate 
armour,  bascinet,  and  camail  ;  the  lady  in  a 
richly  ornamented  headdress,  cote  hardie,  and 
mantle.  For  beauty  of  workmanship  not  one 
of  the  effigies  here  surpasses  that  in  alabaster  of 
a  youth.  The  figure,  2  feet  3  inches  in  length, 
is  clad  in  tight-fitting  hose,  tunic,  and  belt.  It  is 
a  matter  for  regret  that  one  cannot  write  with  any 
certainty  about  the  identity  of  these  monuments, 
but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  when  the  Haccombe 
MSS.  and  documents  are  thoroughly  examined, 
as  is  likely  to  happen  in  the  immediate  future, 
the  identification  of  these  effigies  will  no  longer 
figure  as  conjectural.  This  little  church  is  as  rich 
in  brasses  as  in  monuments,  the  earliest  being 
a  beautiful  example  to  the  memory  of  Nicholas 
Carew,  obiit  September  13,  1409.  The  figure  is  in 
plate  armour  with  an  inscription  beneath,  and 
at  each  corner  is  a  shield  charged  with  arms. 
Near  this  brass  are  others  of  Thomas  Carew,  Esq., 
obiit  March  28,  158G,  and  of  his  wife,  Maria 
(Huddye),  who  died  November  19,  1589.  In  the 
north  aisle  a  brass  commemorates  Elizabeth  (Hill), 
wife  of  John  Carew,  Esq.,  obiit  1611 — the  lady 
clad  in  a  stiff  dress,  veil,  and  ruff.  Above  the 
figure  is  a  shield  bearing  the  impaled  arms  of 
Carew   and   Hill,   and   beneath   it   an  inscription. 
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Another  and  very  highly  wrought  brass  is  to 
the  memory  of  Thomas  Carew,  obiit  December  6, 
1656 ;  and  of  his  wife,  Anne,  who  died  on  the 
8th  of  the  same  month  and  year.  Both  figures 
are  in  the  attitude  of  kneeling,  as  are  their  six 
children,  above   whom   and  within   an  oval  is  an 


C'f^/y  '»  Hciccombe  Church  oJ- 


impaled  shield  with  supporters,  crest,  and  motto, 
flanked  by  two  smaller  shields.  The  inscription, 
partly  in  rhyme,  is  at  the  foot  of  the  brass. 

A  delightful  walk  through  Haccombe  Park  and 
along  the  Torquay  road  and  we  are  in  Newton 
Abbot.  On  the  outskirts  of  the  town  is  Forde 
House,   a   fine    old    Jacobean    mansion,   the    seat 
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of  the  Reynells  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
Charles  I.  was  right  royally  entertained  here  on 
September  15  and  September  24,  1625,  by  Richard 
Reynell,  on  whom,  on  his  first  visit,  the  King 
bestowed  the  honour  of  knighthood.  The  property 
afterwards  passed  to  the  Courtenays,  and  on 
November  7,  1688,  William,  Prince  of  Orange, 
passed  the  night  here  on  his  way  from  Brixham 
to  London.  Forde  House  was  then  the  residence 
of  Sir  William  Courtenay,  whose  sympathy  with 
the  Jacobite  cause  made  him  decline  to  offer 
William  any  kind  of  hospitality,  and  leaving 
Newton,  he  stayed  away  until  the  Prince  had  left 
the  district.  The  house  itself  is  one  of  the  very 
best  preserved  examples  of  its  period  in  the 
country,  and  the  present  writer  was  fortunate 
enough  to  obtain  permission  to  make  a  thorough 
examination  and  many  sketches  of  the  interior 
while  the  house  was  untenanted. 

In  Jacobean  carving  the  house  is  singularly 
rich,  while  two  of  its  plaster  ceilings  are  not 
surpassed  by  any  other  work  of  the  kind 
in  the  country.  One  or  two  of  the  rooms  are 
still  hung  with  their  original  wall-papers,  mounted 
on  canvas  and  stretched  upon  battens.  Needless 
to  say  this  old  house  is  haunted,  for  a  figure  of 
a  nun,  who  is  said  to  have  been  walled  up  in 
one  of  the  rooms,  wanders  about  in  the  early 
hours  of  dawn.  The  small  room  in  which  this 
nun  is  said  to  have  been  murally  enclosed  was 
carefully  examined  by  the  author,  who  found  a 
curious  projection  from  one  of  the  walls,  some- 
thing like  an  inward  projecting  chimney  shaft, 
which  gave  a  hollow  sound  when  struck  in  any 
part.  The  projection  does  not  continue  either 
below    or   above    the   small   room  in  which    it   is 
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situated,  and  it  certainly  forms  no  part  of  the 
structural  properties  of  the  building.  The  care- 
taker, in  a  moment  of  confidence,  stated  that 
he  had  been  endeavouring  to  solve  the  mystery, 
and  pointed  proudly  to  a  hole  he  had  made  in 
the  brickwork,  through  which  he  had  probed 
about  with  an  iron  rod.  His  own  opinion  was 
that  it  was  a  hiding-place  built  in  the  form  of 
a  chimney,  a  very  possible  explanation,  and  he 
was  very  sanguine  of  discovering,  if  he  could 
proceed  without  his  secret  investigations  becoming 
known,  the  bags  of  gold  that  he  was  certain  were 
buried  within.  At  the  back  of  the  house  is  a 
very  fine  example  of  a  lead  rain-water  cistern, 
with  some  excellent  ornamentation  in  the  panels. 

Newton  itself  is  composed  of  the  two  parishes 
of  Highweek  and  Wolborough,  and  includes  that 
of  Newton  Bushell.  The  parish  church  of  Wol- 
borough stands  on  a  hill  about  half  a  mile  south 
of  the  town,  built  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  camp. 
It  is  a  Perpendicular  building  with  very  fine 
screens,  including  a  rood-screen  and  north  and 
south  parclose-screens.  There  are  also  small 
screens  at  the  north  and  south  extremities  of 
the  rood-screen,  on  the  lower  panels  of  which 
are  a  remarkable  series  of  paintings  of  saints 
and  ecclesiastics.  The  brass  eagle  lectern  is  said 
to  have  been  buried  for  safety  during  the  Civil 
War,  to  be  dug  up  again  near  Bovey  Tracy. 
Within  the  church  are  a  number  of  monuments, 
among  them  an  altar  -  tomb  of  marble  and 
alabaster,  placed  beneath  an  arch,  and  bearing 
the  full-length  effigies  of  Sir  Richard  Reynell  and 
Lucy,  his  wife.  On  a  marble  slab  below  the 
principal  figures  is  a  recumbent  effigy  of  Jane, 
their  daughter,  and  wife  of  Sir  William  Waller, 
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and  on  the  basement  a  figure  of  her  infant  son. 
Lucy,  Lady  Reynell,  founded  an  almshouse  at 
Wolborough  in  1638  for  the  widows  of  clergymen, 
over  the  doorway  of  which  was  inscribed  : 

"Is't  strange  a  prophet's  widowe  poore  should  bee? 
Yf  strange,  then  is  ye  Scripture  strange  to  thee?" 

From  the  hill  on  which  the  church  is  built  a 
beautiful  view  is  obtained  of  the  Teign  estuary  on 
one  side,  and  of  the  well-known  and  far-famed 
Bradley  Woods  on  the  other.  At  the  entrance 
to  the  woods  is  the  fifteenth-century  house  of 
Bradley  Manor,  almost  cut  off  on  every  side  by 
the  streams  that  flow  through  Bradley  Vale.  This 
renders  the  position  of  the  house  very  damp, 
but  those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  live  in 
what  were  once  moated  houses  must  j)ut  up 
w^ith  a  few  little  inconveniences  of  this  kind. 
The  house  was  originally  quadrangular  in  form, 
but  the  north  and  west  wings  were  pulled  down 
about  1750.  The  remaining  wing  contains  hall 
and  chapel,  the  latter  now  used  as  a  drawing- 
room.  The  raain  front  has  a  very  fine  oriel 
window.  The  earliest  portions  are  the  hall  and 
an  adjoining  chamber.  For  many  years  this 
was  the  residence  of  the  Bushell  family,  the 
heiress  of  which  marrying  a  Yarde  in  1391,  the 
latter  family  adopted  the  arms  of  Bushell,  which 
would  otherwise  have  died  out.  A  little  later 
a  Thomas  Yarde  married  a  Ferrers,  whose  arms 
appear  on  the  font  in  Highweek  Church,  within 
which  are  many  memorials  of  the  Yarde  family. 
Bradley  Woods  are  a  favourite  spot  for  picnics, 
and  many  delightful  paths  lead  through  the  sylvan 
glades,  passing  at  one  point  the  picturesque  mill 
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of  Ogwell,  situated  on  the  stream  that,  winding 
along  the  vale,  helps  to  make  the  woods  such 
a  delightful  place  for  a  summer  ramble.  A  fairly 
steep  climb  leads  to  the  summit  of  Pulpit  Rock, 
a  bold  limestone  crag,  overlooking  the  valley, 
that  bears  much  resemblance  to  the  first  part  of 
its  name.  From  here  the  prospect  extends  over 
the  tops  of  the  trees,  and  follows  the  course  of 
the  winding  streams.  From  the  adjoining  downs 
a  fine  view  of  Dartmoor  is  obtained,  with  Heytor, 
Saddletor  and  Rippon  Tor  in  the  near  distance. 
On  this  high  land  quantities  of  the  delicately 
perfumed  S'pii^anthes  autumnalis  can  be  found, 
also  the  graceful  Spircea  filipendula.  For  the 
rest,  Newton  Abbot  is  not  a  place  to  which  one 
would  go  in  search  of  the  picturesque,  and  except 
that  it  forms  a  good  centre  from  which  to  tour 
the  surrounding  country,  is  an  uninteresting 
town.  Its  one  great  link  with  the  past  is  the 
old  tower  of  St.  Leonard  that  stands  in  solitary 
state  in  the  centre  of  the  main  thoroughfare, 
not  far  from  the  modern  church  dedicated  to 
the  same  saint.  This  tower  marks  almost  the 
first  stage  in  the  triumphal  march  of  William 
of  Orange  towards  London,  for  here,  on  the 
steps  of  the  old  market  cross,  his  proclamation 
was  read  by  one  of  his  own  chaplains,  not  by 
the  rector  of  Wolborough,  as  is  stated  on  the 
inscription  that  adorns  the  stump  of  the  cross, 
for  the  old  rector,  as  staunch  a  Jacobite  as  any 
in  the  neighbourhood,  was  discreetly  absent  on 
the  historic  occasion.  The  tower  is  two  or  three 
centuries  older  than  the  event  that  gives  it  the 
greater  part  of  its  interest  to-day,  and  it  is  a 
matter  for  regret  that  the  little  fifteenth-century 
chapel,    full    of    carved    seats,    formerly  attached 
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to  it,  has  been  removed.  The  tower  has  retained 
a  chime  of  bells,  and  from  it  the  curfew  still 
continues  to  sound  its  warning  note.  Another 
link  with  other  days  is  contributed  by  the 
Newfoundland  Inn,  in  East  Street,  which  is 
said  to  be  the  original  and  chief  gathering  place 
for  the  recruiting  of  seamen  for  the  Newfound- 
land trade,  and  the  tavern  where  the  retired 
veterans  of  this  prosperous  oversea  traffic  met 
to  compare  notes,  and  talk  of  the  days  of  their 
youth  spent  among  the  ice-floes  and  fogs  of 
the  distant  Newfoundland. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

TEIGNMOUTH   AND   DAWLISH 

As  is  the  case  with  so  many  of  our  old  towns, 
the  earliest  mention  of  Teignmouth  that  is 
reliable  is  contained  in  a  charter  of  Edward 
the  Confessor.  In  this  instance  the  document 
refers  to  the  granting  of  lands  (that  correspond 
approximately  with  the  present  parishes  of 
Dawlish  and  East  Teignmouth)  to  his  chaplain, 
Leofric,  who  afterwards  became  Bishop  of  Devon 
and  Cornwall. 

The  present  town  of  Teignmouth  is  pleasantly 
situated,  as  its  name  implies,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  estuary  of  the  Teign.  On  the  opposite  bank 
is  Shaldon,  to  which  it  is  connected  by  a  long 
wooden  bridge,  although  a  quicker  and  pleasanter 
method  of  getting  there  is  to  ferry  across  the 
river,  whose  estuary  on  this,  the  Shaldon  side, 
is  enclosed  by  the  bold  headland  of  sandstone 
called  the  Ness,  capped  with  a  grove  of  trees. 
In  the  opposite  direction  the  view  is  bounded 
by  the  Parson  and  Clerk  Rocks,  jutting  out 
from  Hole  Head.  Along  the  shore  front  a  fine 
stretch  of  sand  extends  at  low  tides  from  the 
river  mouth  to  the  above-named  rocks,  where 
the  pools  left  by  the  receding  tide  make  a  happy 
hunting-ground  for  the  collector  of  beautiful 
sea-weeds,  anemones,  and  other  marine  creatures. 

130 
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As  we  look  at  the  general  formation  of  the 
place  to-day  it  must  be  remembered  that  nearly 
the  whole  of  what  now  constitutes  the  lower 
part  of  the  town  towards  the  sea  was  once  a 
sandy  waste,  and  that  the  estuary  of  the  river 
varied  in  its  dimensions  with  the  tide-wash  along 
its  banks,  and  with  the  volume  of  water  brought 
down  from  the  hills  by  the  little  river  Tame. 
The  present  town  is  made  up  of  two  parishes. 
East  and  West  Teignmouth.  The  church  of  St. 
Michael  in  the  former  overlooks  the  sea,  and 
is  quite  a  modern  building  that  replaced  a  Saxon 
edifice  which  claimed  to  be  the  oldest  church 
in  the  diocese  of  Exeter.  The  church  of  St.  James 
at  West  Teignmouth  is  a  peculiar  octagonal 
structure  that  stands  on  the  site  of  an  old 
cruciform  building  of  Perpendicular  date,  which 
had  two  side  chapels,  one  dedicated  to  Our  Lady, 
the  other  to  Holy  Cross.  This  church  was  pulled 
down,  with  the  exception  of  the  tower,  in  1819, 
when  by  some  fortuitous  circumstance  the  four- 
teenth-century stone  reredos  was  spared.  The 
mouldings  are  boldly  cut  and  the  foliage  sweetly 
chiselled,  while  several  figures  of  saints  can  be 
identified  by  their  attributes,  among  them  St. 
James  with  a  fuller's  club,  St.  Peter  and  his  keys, 
St.  Paul  and  his  sword. 

The  chief  centre  of  interest  in  West  Teignmouth 
is  the  harbour,  notwithstanding  that  ships  of 
large  tonnage  cannot  enter  it,  owing  to  a  shifting 
sandbank  at  the  mouth  of  the  estuary.  Teign- 
mouth was  made  a  "free  port"  as  late  as  1853, 
up  to  which  time  it  had  figured  as  "a  creek 
under  Exeter."  In  spite  of  its  difficult  entrance 
it  is  a  busy  little  harbour  where  vessels  of  many 
nationalities  discharge  their  cargoes;  the  exports 
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consisting  mainly  of  raw  material,  such  as  pipe 
and  china  clay,  great  quantities  of  which  are 
obtained  from  the  clay-pits  at  the  village  of 
Kingsteignton.  At  one  time  Teignmouth  had  an 
important  connection  with  the  Newfoundland 
fisheries,  and  one  that  is  still  existent  in  a  much 
diminished  degree. 

Among  the  important  exports  of  other  days 
was  salt,  when  "salterns,"  or  sheds  for  the 
extraction  of  salt,  existed  along  the  course  of  the 
Tame,  a  small  tributary  of  the  Teign.  Teign- 
mouth is  not  alluded  to  in  Domesday,  part  having 
been  included  under  Bishopsteignton  and  part 
under  Dawlish.  Bishopsteignton  is  mentioned  in 
the  Survey  as  being  one  of  the  chief  places  for 
salt-making  in  Devonshire.  It  is  credited  with 
having  "twenty-four  salt-works  ('salinas'),  which 
render  yearly  ten  shillings."  Still  earlier  than 
this  they  were  in  existence,  for  the  salterns  are 
specially  mentioned  in  Edward  the  Confessor's 
charter  to  his  chaplain,  Leofric.  They  were  still 
in  use  until  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
when  the  sheds  were  pulled  down.  A  good  deal 
of  the  salt  made  was  used  in  curing  fish  locally, 
for  home  consumption,  but  much  was  exported, 
especially  to  Newfoundland,  the  ships  after  dis- 
charging their  cargoes  of  salt  reloading  with 
dried  fish,  with  which  they  traded  in  the  markets 
of  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  Mediterranean. 

One  of  the  quays  at  Teignmouth,  still  known  as 
New  Quay,  was  built  expressly  for  the  purpose 
of  shipping  granite  for  the  rebuilding  of  London 
Bridge  in  1820.  The  stone  was  quarried  on 
Dartmoor,  brought  down  the  river  on  barges  and 
shipped  for  the  Thames. 

Although  practically  nothing  remains  of  ancient 
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Teignmouth  it  is  by  no  means  a  modern  town, 
for  according  to  tradition  the  Danes  were  able 
to  effect  a  landing  here  in  790,  on  one  of  their 
first  expeditions  to  England,  but  this  is  open 
to  doubt.  Rather  more  than  two  hundred  years 
later,  however,  in  1001,  these  unwelcome  visitors 
sailed  up  the  Teign  and  set  fire  to  all  the  villages 
they  passed,  and  it  is  practically  certain  that 
Teignmouth  shared  the  same  fate,  otherwise  the 
inhabitants  might  have  cut  off  the  invaders' 
retreat.  The  fortified  Saxon  church  of  St.  Michael 
was  in  all  probability  erected  as  a  place  of  defence 
and  refuge  in  these  perilous  days  of  the  invasions 
of  the  Northmen,  a  duty  it  continued  to  perform 
for  long  afterwards,  for  in  1340  the  French  landed 
and  set  fire  to  the  town. 

Probably  the  most  important  event  in  the 
history  of  Teignmouth  was  that  which  occurred 
in  1690,  when  the  French  attempted  to  reinstate 
James  II.  on  the  English  throne.  Admiral 
Tourville  sailed  along  the  English  Channel  in 
the  hope  of  effecting  a  landing,  but  on  observing 
a  fleet  of  foreign  "  galleys  "  in  Torbay,  the  people 
of  Devon  were  so  filled  with  rage  that,  in  the 
words  of  Macaulay,  "  The  beacon  on  the  ridge 
overlooking  Teignmouth  was  kindled :  the  High 
Tor  and  Causland  made  answer;  and  soon  all 
the  hilltops  of  the  West  were  on  fire.  Mes- 
sengers were  riding  hard  all  night  from  Deputy- 
Lieutenant  to  Deputy-Lieutenant.  Early  the 
next  morning,  without  chief,  without  summons, 
five  hundred  gentlemen  and  yeomen,  armed  and 
mounted,  had  assembled  on  the  summit  of  Haldon 
Hill.  In  twenty-four  hours  all  Devonshire  was 
up.  Every  road  in  the  county  from  sea  to  sea 
was   covered   by  multitudes   of   fighting   men,  all 
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with  their  faces  set  towards  Torbay.  The  lords 
of  a  hundred  manors,  proud  of  their  long  pedi- 
grees and  old  coats  of  arms,  took  the  field  at 
the  head  of  their  tenantry,  Drakes,  Prideauxes, 
and  Rolles,  Fowell  of  Fowelscombe  and  Fulford 
of  Fulford,  Sir  Bourchier  Wrey  of  Tawstock  Park 
and  Sir  William  Courtenay  of  Powderham  Castle." 
Lord  Lansdowne  came  with  some  troops  from 
the  garrison  at  Plymouth  to  take  command  of 
these  various  bauds  of  enthusiastic  but  untrained 
troops. 

Surprised  at  the  speed  with  which  the  Devo- 
nians had  mobilised  and  massed  on  the  heights 
of  their  native  land,  Tourville  recognised  the 
futility  of  attempting  a  landing  on  a  large  scale, 
so  set  his  fleet  and  troops  to  burn  and  pillage 
Teignmouth,  then  but  a  defenceless  little  fishing 
village,  with  the  result  that  in  the  space  of  three 
hours  it  was  reduced  to  ruins.  "  They "  (the 
French)  "  had  been  on  our  island  only  a  few  hours, 
and  occupied  only  a  few  acres,  but  within  a  few 
hours  and  a  few  acres  had  been  exhibited  in 
miniature  the  destruction  of  the  Palatinate" 
(Macaulay). 

Those  who  had  lost  their  homes  and  belong- 
ings were  assisted,  as  was  usual  in  those  days, 
through  the  medium  of  briefs,  which  were  read 
in  churches  throughout  the  country,  and  collec- 
tions made  on  behalf  of  the  sufferers,  in  some- 
what the  same  way  that  special  collections  are 
made  to-day  for  hospitals  and  missions.  This 
particular  brief,  dated  November  13,  1690,  was 
liberally  responded  to.  The  estimated  damage, 
as  stated  on  the  document,  was  £11,000 ;  and  the 
whole  of  this  amount  was  raised.  The  brief,  of 
which   only    one   copy   is   known   to   be   in  exist- 
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ence,  is  too  long  to  quote  in  extenso,  but  the  fol- 
lowing ex-tract  will  show  how  valuable  these 
records  are  in  helping  us  to  reconstruct  the 
history  of  other  days. 

From  this  particular  example  we  learn  that 
the  French  fleet  "made  towards  a  Weak  Unfor- 
tified Place  called  Teign^nouth,  about  seven  miles 
to  the  Eastward  of  Torhay ;  and  coming  very 
near,  and  having  played  the  Cannon  of  their 
Gallies  upon  the  Town,  and  shot  near  Two  Hun- 
dred Great  Shot  Thereinto,  to  drive  away  the 
poor  Inhabitants,  they  landed  about  Seventeen 
Hundred  of  their  Men,  and  began  to  Plunder 
and  Fire  the  towns  of  East  and  West  Teign- 
tnouth,  which  consists  of  about  Three  Hundred 
Houses ;  and  in  the  space  of  Three  Hours  Ran- 
sackt  and  Plundered  the  said  Towns,  and  a  Village 
called  Shaldon,  lying  on  the  other  side  of  the 
River,  and  Burnt  and  Destroyed  One  Hundred 
and  Sixteen  Houses,  together  with  Eleven  Ships 
and  Barks  that  were  in  the  Harbour." 

The  two  churches  were  also  entered,  the  seats 
and  pulpits  broken  down,  and  the  Bibles  and 
books  strewn  about  the  streets.  A  good  deal  of 
plunder  was  carried  off  by  the  invaders,  but 
many  of  the  cattle  they  had  killed  were  left 
lying  about  the  town.  The  damage  they  are 
reported  to  have  done  must  have  occupied  them 
for  a  considerable  time,  for  many  hours  at  the 
least — a  fact  that  makes  one  doubt  the  supposed 
readiness  of  the  county  to  repel  an  invasion. 
The  disembarkation  of  seventeen  hundred  men 
on  a  shallow  beach  like  that  of  Teignmouth, 
even  with  such  advantages  as  the  small  draught 
of  the  galleys  afforded,  could  not  have  taken  less 
than   two   or   three  hours   to   effect,  so  that  the 
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numbers  composing  the  bands  of  "gentlemen 
and  yeomen,"  the  "  lords  of  a  hundred  manors," 
and  the  "  multitudes  of  fighting  men,"  must  have 
been  exaggerated  by  Macaulay,  or  the  spirit 
which  had  sustained  the  men  of  Devon  in  the 
Armada  days  had  not  been  granted  to  their 
descendants.  Even  when  they  re-embarked  the 
invaders  do  not  appear  to  have  met  with  any 
opposition,  and  they  found  considerable  difficulty 
in  getting  away ;  for  one  day  the  water  was  too 
rough  for  the  low  galleys,  another  without  suffi- 
cient wind  for  the  sailing  vessels  that  accom- 
panied them.  During  all  this  time  they  were 
not  attacked  by  land  or  sea,  although  Macaulay 
tells  us  that  "as  the  line  of  the  ships  turned 
the  lofty  cape  which  overlooks  Torquay,  an  inci- 
dent happened  which,  though  slight  in  itself, 
greatly  interested  the  thousands  loho  lined  the 
coast."  The  incident  referred  to  was  the  escape 
of  two  galley-slaves,  who  sprang  overboard  and 
reached  the  shore,  where  they  were  warmly 
welcomed  by  the  population. 

With  the  money  collected  by  means  of  the 
brief,  which  "was  read  in  all  the  ten  thousand 
parish  churches  of  the  land,"  the  ruined  town 
of  Teignmouth  w^as  rebuilt,  and  the  site  of  the 
dwellings  that  were  destroyed  is  known  still  as 
French  Street. 

Indirectly  Teignmouth  has  associations  with 
Algiers,  as  Lord  Exmouth,  who  was  in  command 
of  the  expedition,  lived  at  Bitton  House,  near 
by.  Great  interest  was  taken  locally  in  the  affair, 
an  interest  that  was  not  lessened  when  the 
natives  watched  the  fleet  sail  slowly  down  the 
Channel.  Two  small  cannon  captured  at  the 
siege     were    mounted     and     placed    outside    the 
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entrance  gates  of  Bitton  House,  while  many- 
other  interesting  relics  were  brought  home  by 
the  hero  of  Algiers,  who  died  at  Teignmouth, 
but  was  buried  at  his  seat  of  Cannonteign,  over- 
looking  the   beautiful   Teign   valley. 

Another  house  on  the  Bitton  estate  was  for 
some  years  occupied  by  the  Praed  family,  and  here 
the  poet,  Winthrop  Mackworth  Praed,  although 
born  in  London,  came  to  live  at  an  early  age. 
His  father  died  at  Bitton  in  1835,  and  was  buried 
in  the  churchyard  at  West  Teignmouth.  The 
poet  found  inspiration  for  his  Muse  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  town,  and  in  1829  he  wrote  a 
poetical  description  of  his  home  at  Bitton : 

There  beamed  upon  the  river-side 

A  shady  dwelling-place, 
Most  beautiful  !     Upon  that  spot, 

Beside  the  echoing  wave, 
A  fairy  might  have  built  her  grot. 

An  anchorite  his  grave." 

To  Teignmouth  for  a  short  period  came  Keats, 
who  in  1818  resided  here  for  several  months  for 
the  sake  of  his  health,  and  during  his  visit  he 
finished  or  revised  his  Endymion,  the  author's 
preface  to  which  bears  the  imprint  "  Teignmouth, 
April  18th,  1818." 

The  little  village  of  Bishopsteignton,  about 
three  miles  distant,  was  once  a  manor  of  the 
Bishops  of  Exeter,  and  one  that  included  West 
Teignmouth.  The  vicars  of  Bishopsteignton  pro- 
vided chaplains  for  the  church  of  St.  James  at 
West  Teignmouth.  The  church  at  Bishopsteign- 
ton, dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptist,  has  retained 
a  very  fine  Norman  doorway,  and  also  a  font  of 
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the  same  period ;  while  let  into  the  exterior  wall 
of  its  southern  side  is  a  curious  piece  of  sculp- 
ture representing  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi, 
attributed  to  Saxon,  but  probably  of  far  later 
date.  In  the  churchyard  are  some  old  tombs 
surrounded  by  iron  railings,  where  the  victims 
of  the  plague,  which  visited  the  village  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  were  buried. 

At  Radway  Bishop  Grandisson  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  have  built  a  palace,  of  which  portions 
remain,  when  he  removed  a  former  house  erected 
by  Bishop  Bronescombe,  who  lived  here  a  century 
earlier.  Of  the  attached  chapel,  dedicated  to  St. 
John  the  Evangelist,  portions  of  the  south  and 
east  walls  are  still  standing.  In  the  former  is 
a  piscina,  and  in  the  latter  three  Early  English 
windows. 

The  fine  elevated  expanse  of  moorland  lying 
some  two  miles  to  the  north  of  Teignmouth, 
known  as  Haldon  or  Little  Haldon,  as  that  in 
the  immediate  environs  of  the  town  is  only  a 
small  portion  of  the  wild  heathland  bearing  this 
name,  offers  a  wide  and  attractive  field  for  the 
lover  of  Devon  scenery,  the  pedestrian,  the  geolo- 
gist, and  the  botanist.  The  best  and  quickest 
way  to  reach  it  from  Teignmouth  is  to  ascend 
the  long  hill  by  St.  James's  Church,  when,  after 
passing  the  cemetery,  the  open  moorland  is  soon 
reached.  From  the  summit  the  view  may  be 
equalled,  but  is  not  surpassed  in  South  Devon. 
The  long  sweep  of  coast-line  extends  from  Berry 
Head  to  Portland  Bill ;  inland  we  overlook  the 
Teign  estuary,  with  the  church  of  Stoke-in-Teign- 
head  in  the  valley  and  Newton  Abbot  further  up 
the  vale.  Still  further  inland  are  the  flowing 
lines  of   the   Dartmoor   heights,  with   the  promi- 
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nent  peaks  of  Heytor  and  Saddle  Tor,  beyond 
which  Brent  Hill  may  often  be  discerned  right 
away  at  the  back  of  the  near  Dartmoor  ranges. 

Haldon  has  many  characteristics,  physical,  geo- 
logical, and  botanical,  in  common  with  her  sister 
spurs  of  the  greater  moor,  save  that  here  are  no 
tors  and  no  treacherous  bogs.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  large  area  of  marshy  if  not  boggy  ground, 
whereon  one  may  find  many  beautiful  little  bog 
plants,  the  Pinguicula  lusitanica,  Anagallis  tenella, 
and  Cainpanula  hederacea,  the  last  two  being  of 
delightfully  delicate  colouring.  In  some  parts  of 
the  hill  the  little  sticky  round-leaved  sundew 
grows  abundantly,  while  yet  another  desideratu7n 
of  the  collector  of  our  English  flora,  the  beau- 
tiful bog  asphodel,  with  its  starry  spikes  of  flowers, 
may  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood. 

In  addition  to  quantities  of  flowering  plants, 
the  enterprising  botanist  may  find  many  rare 
specimens  of  mosses  and  lichens,  and  several 
species  of  beautiful  ferns. 

For  the  geologist  the  rewards  are  almost  as 
great,  the  greensand  in  particular  having  yielded 
an  abundance  of  fossils.  Corals  and  pectens  are 
often  picked  up,  as  also  are  lumps  of  shell  and 
red  jasper.  For  the  antiquary  there  is  Castle 
Dyke,  an  earthwork  that  has  caused  much  dis- 
cussion, and  the  ruins  of  Lidwell,  or  Lady- Well 
Chapel,  situated  nearer  to  Dawlish  than  Teign- 
mouth,  and  not  very  accessible  from  either  or 
any  place.  The  ruins  lie  beneath  the  brow  of 
Haldon,  and  are  all  that  is  left  of  a  wayside 
chapel,  wherein  wayfarers  might  find  shelter  for 
themselves  and  a  receptacle  for  their  alms.  A 
legend  runs  to  the  effect  that  the  monk  who 
was  in  charge  combined  the  professions  of  cleric 
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and  highwayman  with  remarkable  success.  By 
day  he  gave  his  attention  to  "  Pater  nosters " 
and  "  Ave  Marias,"  but  when  night  fell  over  the 
land  he  sallied  forth  to  rob  and  plunder  such 
travellers  as  might  be  journeying  over  this  wild 
stretch  of  country.  Growing  bolder  with  success, 
this  mediaeval  prototype  of  "  Dr.  Jekyll  and 
Mr.  Hyde "  took  to  slaying  those  who  came  for 
shelter  to  the  chapel,  robbed  them  of  their  valu- 
ables, and  threw  their  bodies  into  his  "  holy  "  well. 
Although  this  chapel  was  usually  considered  to 
have  a  well,  such  had  been  lost  sight  of  for  many 
years,  until  in  1881  it  was  discovered,  situated 
where  the  old  legend  said  it  was,  close  to  the  altar. 
Its  exact  position  is  at  the  angle  formed  by  the 
junction  of  the  north  and  east  walls,  and  its  third 
side  is  curved.  Another  tradition  states  that  the 
well  is  unfathomable,  and  that  articles  dropped 
into  it  have  been  discovered  again  at  Kent's 
Cavern.  Antiquaries  are  now  fairly  agreed  that 
legends  and  traditions,  however  much  they  may 
have  suffered  by  oral  transmission  from  one 
generation  to  another,  have  a  substratum  at  least 
of  original  truth.  This  legendary  tale  of  the 
highwayman-monk  has  been  confirmed  through 
the  researches  of  Mr.  R,  N.  Worth,  who  connected 
a  certain  Robert  of  Middlecote,  mentioned  in 
Bishop  Grandisson's  Register  of  May,  1329,  with 
the  monk  of  Lidwell  Chapel.  Here  was  docu- 
mentary evidence  that  he  had  robbed  certain 
unknown  persons  on  the  highroad  between 
Teignmouth  and  Haldon,  "inter  Teygnmouthe  et 
Montem  de  Hayeldowne,"  in  consequence  of  which 
he  was  declared  a  common  thief.  For  his  offences 
he  was  imprisoned,  but  after  being  kept  in  con- 
finement   for    about    a    year,   he    petitioned    the 
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Bishop  to  be  liberated  on  his  performing  due  and 
fitting  penance,  to  which  the  Bishop  consented 
on  condition  that  the  penance  took  place  in  a 
church  or  some  other  public  building.  Whether 
the  penance  was  ever  performed  or  whether  the 
monk  returned  to  his  old  life  is  unknown.  In 
Polwhele's  History  of  Devon  we  find  that  "at 
Ludwell,  an  estate  of  Mr.  Richard  Whidbourne, 
near  Haldon,  in  a  field  called  Chapel  Park,  is  the 
ruinated  chapel  of  St.  Mary,  of  which  the  pro- 
prietor can  give  no  other  account  but  that  he 
had  heard  his  father  say  it  is  prayed  for  in 
Roman  Catholic  countries  by  the  name  of  the 
Holy  Chapel  at  Lidwell.  He  added  that  his 
father,  when  he  gave  him  the  estate,  exacted  a 
promise  from  him  that  he  would  not  remove 
any  of  the  stones,  nor  any  part  of  the  building." 
Besides  long  rambles  over  Haldon,  with  its 
delightful  scenery  and  gruesome  memories  of 
Lidwell  Chapel,  the  visitor  to  Teignmouth  has  a 
large  choice  of  short  walks,  the  one  most  in 
favour  being  that  along  the  sea-wall  which 
stretches  from  the  Den  as  far  as  Hole  Head. 
The  railway  runs  parallel  with  the  wall  for 
upwards  of  a  mile,  and  the  piece  of  line  from 
Exeter  to  Dawlish  is  usually  considered  to  be 
Brunei's  masterpiece,  a  triumph  of  railway  engi- 
neering. The  sea-wall  forms  a  protection  for  the 
railway,  and  has  an  outward  curve  in  order  to 
throw  back  the  w^aves  that  frequently  dash 
against  it  with  great  force.  Indeed,  one  of  the 
sights  of  Teignmouth  is  to  witness  a  high  tide 
with  a  stiff  breeze  blowing,  a  combination  that 
causes  the  waves  to  dash  high  over  the  wall  and 
break  over  the  passing  trains.  The  walk  at  such 
times   is   impassable,  but   there   are  many  points 
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of  vantage  from  which  the  conflict  between 
nature  and  modern  engineering  may  be  observed. 
Instead  of  taking  his  line  inland,  a  shorter  and 
cheaper  way,  Brunei  was  determined  to  include 
Teignmouth  in  his  scheme,  and  therefore  worked 
his  way  along  the  shore  by  tunnelling  through 
the  huge  sandstone  mass  of  Hole  Head,  and  so  to 
Teignmouth,  from  whence  the  line,  following  the 
course  of  the  estuary,  goes  to  Newton  Abbot.  The 
result  has  been  that  Teignmouth  and  Dawlish 
benefit  by  a  splendid  service  of  main  line  trains. 

Between  Teignmouth  and  Dawlish  is  the  little 
village  of  Holcombe,  reached  from  the  former 
place  by  walking  up  Smugglers'  Lane,  at  the 
top  of  which  is  the  cross-road  into  the  village,  a 
picturesque  little  place  set  in  the  midst  of  exten- 
sive orchards  and  along  the  sides  of  a  steep  road. 
The  manor  is  of  considerable  antiquity,  having 
been  one  of  those  estates  given  by  Edward  the 
Confessor  to  his  chaplain,  Leofric,  and  here, 
according  to  tradition,  the  latter  built  a  chapel. 

From  Holcombe  a  very  hilly  road  leads  to 
Dawlish,  two  miles  distant.  The  old  village  is 
situated  some  way  inland,  but  the  modern  town 
is  close  to  the  shore,  and  is  built  on  the  sides  of 
a  valley  opening  to  the  sea.  Dawlish  was  nothing 
more  than  a  village  until  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  its  little  stream  wandered 
down  an  almost  "  houseless "  valley.  In  1810 
buildings  began  to  spring  up,  and  "  improve- 
ments "  being  called  for,  the  course  of  the  stream 
was  diverted,  and  the  water  made  to  flow  in  a 
trim  and  orderly  manner  along  an  artificial  bed, 
broken  here  and  there  by  landscape  gardeners' 
cascades  and  crossed  by  rustic  bridges.  No  sooner 
were  these  stage  properties  completed  than  Dame 
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Nature   had  a  word   to   say  in   the  matter.     The 
stream    began    to    rise    so    rapidly   that   it    soon 
became   a   flood   that    swept   all   before   it.      The 
whole   valley  was  devastated   and   several   dwell- 
ing-houses  swept   away   in    the  general    destruc- 
tion.    Fortunately   the   flood   soon   subsided,   and 
funds  were  raised  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  houses 
and  the  reconstruction  of   the  bridges.     As  soon 
as  the  stream  regained  its  normal  size,  lawns  were 
laid  out  along  its  banks,  and  the  miniature  water- 
falls  reappeared.      That    the    stream   may   again 
break  free  is  a  possibility  which  serves  as  a  kind 
of   Damocles'  sword   and   gives   piquancy  to   life. 
In  1818  the  place  was  very  much  as  it  is  to-day, 
except    that    the    railway,    being    carried    on    an 
embankment  across  the  lower  part  of  the  town, 
shuts  off  direct  access  to  the  sea.     The  old  parish 
church   of    St.    Gregory    stands    away    from    the 
modern   town,   in   the    original   village.      It   is   a 
pleasing  little  building,  that,  with  the  exception 
of  the   tower,    has   been   almost   entirely   rebuilt. 
It  has  no  ancient  monuments,  but  two  tablets  on 
the   walls   are   from    designs   by   Flaxman.      Lea 
Mount    is    a    well-known    spot,    situated    on    the 
summit  of  a  cliff,  approached  by  a  long  winding 
path  that  leads  up  from  the  railway. 

All  the  cliffs  on  this  portion  of  the  coast  are 
composed  of  red  sandstone,  worn  into  curious 
hollows  and  depressions  by  the  action  of  the 
water.  The  Parson  and  Clerk  are  two  bold 
fragments  of  rock  standing  just  off  Hole  Head  ; 
the  "  Clerk "  has  become  entirely  detached,  but 
his  ecclesiastical  superior,  the  "  Parson,"  has  not 
yet  become  completely  severed  from  the  main- 
land. Between  Hole  Head  and  Dawlish  are  two 
small  inlets,  Cory  ton  Cove  and  Shell  Cove.     These 
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cliffs  are  extremely  porous  and  are  particularly 
liable  to  sudden  falls  of  rock,  owing  to  the  water 
percolating  through  the  sandstone.  For  this 
reason  the  strip  of  railway  bordering  on  this 
formation  is  the  most  expensive  in  upkeep  of 
any  on  the  Great  Western  system,  a  large  number 
of  men  being  constantly  employed  in  scarping 
the  cliffs. 

Along  the  coast  in  a  northerly  direction  from 
Dawlish  a  sea-wall  extends,  with  but  a  short 
break,  to  Langstone  Point.  Just  beyond  this 
headland  is  the  wide  expanse  of  sand  known  as 
Dawlish  or  Exmouth  Warren,  which,  as  Polwhele 
remarks,  gets  its  name  from  "  having  been  long 
stocked  with  rabbits."  There  is  an  inner  and 
an  outer  warren,  with  a  lake  between  them 
and  the  railway  at  the  back.  Formerly,  and 
indeed  until  quite  recently,  this  was  a  deserted 
and  waste  piece  of  land,  and  on  it,  alas  !  grew 
many  plants  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  botanist. 
Here  the  sea-holly,  the  yellow-horned  poppy,  and 
the  large  sea  convolvulus  flourished,  as  also  did  the 
Trichonenia  columna,  a  little  crocus-like  plant  with 
purplish  flowers,  having  a  yellow  tinge  ;  a  rare 
botanical  specimen  that  has  been  found  in  few 
places  besides  this  once  deserted  and  sandy  shore, 
where  quantities  of  it  could  formerly  be  found. 
For  picnics  it  was  an  ideal  spot  where  one  could 
ramble  in  all  directions,  scamper  down  sand-hills, 
with  no  other  companions  but  the  native  rabbits 
and  flocks  of  birds,  among  them  some  rare  species. 
Here  might  be  seen  herons,  terns,  several  varieties 
of  gulls,  flocks  of  little  sandpipers,  and  here  year 
after  year  came  the  Little  Stint. 

In  these  happy  days  the  only  human  inhabitants 
of  the  warren  lived  on  a  hill  at  the  back  ;    their 
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dwellings  consisted  of  one  or  two  farms,  a  few 
cottages,  and  the  Mount  Pleasant  Inn,  with  its 
picturesque  roof  of  thatch  and  delightful  garden 
overlooking  the  sea.  Since  then  golf  links  have 
been  made,  and  where  the  weary  but  happy 
naturalist  once  partook  of  his  tea,  the  golfer  has 
planted  his,  and  where  the  young  enthusiast 
searched  for  birds'  eggs  or  chased  the  butterfly 
bungalows  and  villas  abound.  The  place  to-day 
has  a  railway  "  halt,"  and  has  "  suburbanised  "  in 
a  way  no  one  would  have  thought  possible  a  few 
years  ago,  with  the  result  that  the  warren  of  the 
rabbits,  the  herons,  and  the  terns  has  become  but 
a  pleasant  memory  of  the  past. 
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CHAPTER  IX 

EXMOUTH   AND  THE   EXE 

The  wide  estuary  of  the  river  Exe,  that  forms  a 
natural  and  well-defined  boundary  between  the 
eastern  and  the  western  portions  of  South  Devon, 
is,  at  high  tide,  a  fine  expanse  of  water ;  but  when 
the  tide  is  out  little  is  visible  but  a  vast  stretch  of 
mud,  whose  slimy  surface  is  enlivened  here  and 
there  by  patches  of  green  and  crimson  seaweeds, 
and  by  the  numerous  groups  of  sea-fowl  taking 
advantage  of  the  absence  of  water  to  seek  for 
whatever  dainties  may  have  been  left  stranded  by 
the  outflowing  tide.  Here  the  curlew  may  be 
observed  exploring  the  under  surface  of  the  mud 
with  his  long  beak,  and  herons  and  terns,  besides 
numerous  flocks  of  wild  duck  and  gulls,  may  all 
be  seen  intent  on  that  great  quest  which  occupies 
their  energies  for  so  many  hours  of  the  day,  the 
search  for  food.  These  winged  denizens  of  the  air, 
however,  are  by  no  means  the  only  forms  of  life  to 
be  found  on  the  mud,  although  they  are  the 
noisiest,  for  this  is  the  hour  when  the  cockle-rakers 
of  Starcross  sally  forth  armed  with  rakes  and 
baskets,  intent  on  the  same  purpose  as  that  which 
animates  their  feathered  companions.  Strange- 
looking  figures  these  cockle-rakers  are  as  they 
move  slowly   about  the  mud  flats  on  the  lookout 
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for  cockles,  winkles,  and  other  shell-fish  of  a 
similar  kind. 

The  little  town  of  Starcross,  formerly  Staircross, 
stands  just  at  the  mouth  of  the  estuary,  and  is 
known  chiefly  by  reason  of  the  steam-launch  ferry 
which  here  crosses  the  river  to  Exmouth. 

Brunei  once  devised  a  plan  for  the  construction 
of  an  atmospheric  railway,  and  although  a  tower 
was  erected  for  the  purpose,  the  scheme  was  never 
completed,  a  fortunate  circumstance  for  which 
many  of  us  are  grateful. 

On  November  26,  1703,  in  the  same  great  storm 
that  wrecked  Winstanley's  Lighthouse  on  the 
Eddystone  Rock,  the  houses  on  Woolcomb's  Island, 
as  the  district  was  then  called,  were  washed 
away  by  the  overflowing  waters  of  the  Exe. 
In  order  to  guard  against  a  similar  disaster  in 
the  future,  the  Courtenays  of  Powderham  Castle 
built  a  strong  embankment  all  along  the  shore 
from  Powderham  Point  to  Eastdon,  a  short  dis- 
tance below  Starcross,  and  some  years  later  this 
embankment  was  completed  by  the  construction  of 
a  wall  to  keep  out  the  tides,  but  provided  with 
sluices  for  the  outlet  of  the  water  of  the  little 
river  Kenn.  Up  to  this  time  the  Kenn  was  navig- 
able as  far  as  Powderham  Castle,  and  a  contem- 
porary painting  shows  the  castle  with  the  river  at 
high  tide. 

"Where  Exe  meets  curled  Kenne  with  kind  embrace, 
Betwixt  their  arms  they  cHp  fair  Powderham's  place." 

RiSDON. 

Now,  however,  owing  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
tidal  waters  of  the  Exe,  the  bed  of  the  "  curled 
Kenne  "  has  silted  up,  but  the  river,  although  no 
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longer  navigable,  is  a  picturesque  little  stream 
that  winds  among  the  grounds  and  gardens  of 
Powderham.  Here  its  banks  are  bordered  by 
conifers,  clumps  of  rhododendrons,  and  fine  speci- 
mens of  eucalyptus-trees,  and  here  in  many  a 
mossy  nook  the  moorhen  nests  undisturbed,  save 
by  a  few  herons  that  find  their  way  up  from  the 
broader  waters  of  the  Exe.  Powderham  Castle 
is  a  fine  mansion,  standing  in  a  beautiful  park 
wherein  the  deer  browse  beneath  the  oaks, 
knee-deep  in  bracken.  According  to  tradition 
it  was  built  originally  by  Isabella  de  Fortibus 
during  the  thirteenth  century,  but  a  fortified 
building  of  some  kind  was  possibly  erected  as  a 
defence  against  the  Danes  before  that  time,  and  it 
seems  to  have  still  been  in  existence  when  the 
manor  was  given  to  William  d'Ou  by  the  Con- 
queror. At  a  later  date  the  manor  belonged  to 
the  Bohuns,  and  Humphrey  de  Bohun  gave  the 
estates  to  his  daughter  Margaret  on  her  marriage 
with  Hugh  Courtenay,  third  Earl  of  Devon,  and 
by  her  will,  dated  1390,  she  in  turn  bequeathed 
them  to  her  fourth  son,  Sir  Philip  Courtenay, 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  who  built  the  castle  in  the 
fourteenth  century.  During  the  Civil  War  the 
fortifications  were  strengthened  and  the  castle 
garrisoned   for   the   King. 

In  December,  1645,  the  castle  was  besieged  by 
Fairfax,  and  after  holding  out  for  a  time  it  was 
taken  by  Colonel  Hammond.  It  remained  strongly 
fortified  until  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  when  the  whole  of  the  edifice  underwent 
extensive  alterations.  The  most  ancient  portions 
of  the  house  date  from  the  time  of  Richard  II., 
but  the  fabric  is  largely  disguised  by  many  addi- 
tions, which,  being  erected  at  various  periods,  give 
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the  dwelling  a  great  variety  of  architectural 
styles.  The  original  plan  appears  to  have  been  a 
parallelogram  having  six  towers,  two  o£  which 
have  been  rebuilt  in  brick.  Some  of  the  ancient 
windows  and  battlements  remain — sufficient  to 
convey  a  fair  idea  of  the  appearance  of  the  whole 
as  it  was  in  the  days  when  every  man's  home  was 
a  miniature  fortress.  The  finest  apartment  of 
the  castle  is  the  hall,  containing  a  fireplace  that 
is  a  replica  of  one  at  the  Palace,  Exeter,  and 
hung  with  some  fine  family  portraits. 

On  the  summit  of  the  highest  ground  in  the 
park  is  a  triangular  tower,  having  a  smaller  tower 
of  hexagonal  shape  at  each  corner,  known  as  the 
Belvidere.  It  was  erected  in  1773,  and  is  60  feet 
in  height.  From  this  coign  of  vantage  some  truly 
superb  views  are  obtained  of  the  old  city  of 
Exeter  in  the  distance,  the  broad  estuary  of  the 
Exe  close  at  hand,  and  the  little  town  of  Topsham, 
where  the  masts  and  spars  of  its  shipping  mingle 
with  the  foliage  of  its  banks.  Other  places  seen 
are  Lynipstone,  Woodbury  Hill,  and  at  the 
extreme  point,  Exmouth,  beyond  which  is  the 
wide  expanse  of  the  Channel.  Inland  an  immense 
tract  of  fertile  country,  a  succession  of  hills  and 
valleys,  downs  and  combes,  stretches  away  to  the 
horizon,  where  rise  the  rugged  tors  of  Dartmoor. 

The  Devonshire  coast  is  almost  if  not  quite 
without  a  compeer,  in  that  it  possesses  that  ideal 
but  rare  combination  of  rich  woodland  bordering 
the  sea,  bold  rocks  and  river  gorges,  fronting  or 
bisecting  landscapes  rich  in  tree-clad  hills  and 
grassy  combes,  and  certainly  nowhere  but  in 
Devon  does  one  find  so  many  of  these  spots 
where  the  rugged  sea-border  is  embowered  in 
such  a  world  of  leafiness. 
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Within  the  grounds  of  Powderham  is  the  little 
ancient  church  of  St.  Clement,  of  which  the  late 
Earl  of  Devon  was  rector  for  many  years.  It  is 
a  Perpendicular  building  of  red  sandstone,  and 
within  it  are  many  memorials  of  the  Courtenays. 
The  chancel  is  modern  and  was  lengthened  in  1861 ; 
the  old  rood-screen  has  lost  its  groining,  and  the 
paintings  of  figures  which  adorned  its  panels  have 
been  defaced.  At  the  end  of  the  south  aisle,  under 
a  low  arch,  is  a  good  recumbent  effigy  which 
tradition  assigns  to  the  well-known  Isabella  de 
Fortibus,  Countess  of  Devon,  but  this  lady  is 
known  to  have  been  buried  in  Bromnor  Priory, 
Wilts ;  and  the  costume  is  of  a  later  date  than 
that  which  could  have  graced  the  living  Isabella. 
Dr.  Oliver's  opinion  was  that  it  is  a  cenotaph  to 
Elizabeth  daughter  of  Edward  I.  and  wife  of 
Humphrey  de  Bohun,  Earl  of  Hereford,  and  the 
mother  of  Margaret,  who  married  Hugh  Courtenay, 
third  Earl  of  Devon.  Elizabeth  de  Bohun  died  in 
1316,  and  was  buried  at  the  altar  steps  of  the 
Lady  Chapel  in  Walden  Abbey,  and  the  costume 
and  architectural  setting  of  this  effigy  at  Powder- 
ham  would  agree  with  this  period. 

The  nave  and  one  of  the  aisles  were  built  by 
Sir  William  Courtenay  and  his  wife  Margaret. 
Sir  William  died  in  1485,  and  his  wife  survived 
him  a  little  more  than  a  year.  In  her  will  she 
desired  to  be  buried  "  nigh  her  late  husbande,"  in 
Powderham  Church,  "  for  my  husbande  and  I 
made  there  the  new  ile,  and  also  the  body  of  the 
Church  at  oure  owen  coste  and  charge,  except 
that  I  had  of  the  parrishe  to  the  help  of  the  said 
building  viiicZ." 

The  pillars  in  the  church  bear  the  arms  of 
Courtenay  with  the  label  and  annulets,  supported 
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alternately  by  the  dolphin  and  the  hoar;  the 
Courtenay  arms  impaling  the  six  mullets  of 
Bonville,  supported  by  the  sivan  of  Bohun ;  and 
Courtenay  impaling  the  sickle  of  the  Hunger- 
fords. 

On  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel  is  a  canoj)ied 
tomb  commemorating  the  later  Earls  of  Devon, 
beginning  with  the  tenth  scion  of  that  historic 
house.  In  the  south  transept  is  an  altar  tomb  of 
white  marble,  on  which  is  a  recumbent  effigy  to 
the  memory  of  Elizabeth,  Countess  of  Devon,  who 
died  in  1867. 

The  Courtenays  became  Earls  of  Devon  through 
the  marriage  of  Robert  de  Courtenay,  Baron  of 
Okehampton,  with  Mary,  daughter  and  heiress  of 
William  de  Redvers,  whose  ancestors  had  been 
created  Earls  of  Devon  by  Henry  I.  One  branch 
of  the  Courtenay  family  intermarried  with  the 
royal  family  of  France,  and  three  members  of 
another  branch  occupied  the  imperial  throne  of 
Constantinople.  The  English  branch  received 
honours  and  lands  from  Henry  II.,  and  allied 
themselves  with  the  royal  house  of  Plantagenet, 
as  well  as  with  the  noble  families  of  Bohun, 
Bonville,  and  Hungerford ;  and  their  name  appears 
on  the  original  list  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter. 
Henry  VIII.  created  Henry  Courtenay  Earl  of 
Devon,  Marquess  of  Exeter,  a  title  that  continued 
in  use  until  1556,  when  it  lapsed.  The  earldom 
also  fell  into  abeyance  from  about  this  time  until 
1831,  when  it  was  revived,  and  William,  third 
Viscount  Courtenay,  became  the  tenth  Earl  of 
Devon. 

Not  far  from  Powderham  Castle  is  the  little 
village  of  Kenton,  of  which  Polwhele  the  anti- 
quary was  once  vicar,  nestling  in  a  steep  hollow 
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under  the  shadow  of  Haldon.  A  pleasant  field- 
walk  lands  one  in  the  centre  of  the  village,  which 
still  retains  its  ancient  cross,  but  whose  chief  glory 
is  its  church.  This  is  a  fine  and  early  Perpen- 
dicular building  of  red  sandstone,  with  a  pinnacled 
tower  100  feet  high,  and  a  south  porch  with 
parvise  remarkable  for  the  richness  and  beauty 
of  its  carving.  Here  are  the  sculptured  heads  of 
Henry  IV.  and  Joan  of  Navarre,  but  unfortunately 
the  niches,  which  at  some  former  time  probably 
contained  statues  of  equally  fine  workmanship, 
have  been  deprived  of  their  attendant  effigies. 
The  stoup  still  remains  in  position  on  the  western 
side  of  the  door. 

Passing  into  the  interior  the  dullest  eye  could 
not  fail  to  perceive  the  beauty  and  magnificence 
of  the  screen,  one  of  the  finest  in  a  county  that 
is  noted  for  the  number  and  beauty  of  these 
ecclesiastical  adornments.  Its  date  is  about  1478- 
86.  On  the  lower  panels  is  depicted  a  series  of 
paintings  of  saints,  apostles,  and  prophets,  with 
scrolls  bearing  verses  from  the  Old  Testament  and 
clauses  from  the  Creed,  in  Latin.  This  screen  and 
the  one  at  Dartmouth  are  said  by  tradition  to  have 
been  taken  at  sea  by  a  Dartmouth  privateer,  on  a 
voyage  from  Flanders  to  Spain.  The  ancient  rood- 
loft  has  been  partially  restored  from  fragments 
saved  from  the  ruins  when  it  was  pulled  down. 
The  pulpit,  coeval  in  date,  is  said  to  have  been 
carved  from  the  trunk  of  a  single  tree,  and  is  a 
fine  example  of  woodcraft,  coloured  and  gilt, 
and  with  painted  panels.  For  some  years  after  a 
"  restoration  "  of  the  church,  this  pulpit  was 
missing,  and  the  greater  part  of  its  finely-carved 
ornament  was  found  in  a  cupboard  of  the  school. 
This    has    been    carefully    put    in    its   place    and 
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the  pulpit  restored  to  its  proper  position  and 
uses. 

Through  Kenton  runs  the  main  road  to  Exeter 
from  Teignmouth  and  Dawlish,  passing  for  the 
most  part  among  low-lying  meadows  by  the  banks 
of  the  Exe. 

Just  beyond  Exminster,  a  pretty  little  village  of 
no  particular  interest,  in  spite  of  its  high-sounding 
name,  is  the  first  bridge  that  spans  the  river. 
Leaving  the  main  road,  we  take  a  turning  to  the 
right,  which  soon  brings  us  to  the  bridge,  close  to 
Countess  Weir.  This  takes  its  name  from  Isabella 
Fortibus,  Countess  of  Devon,  who,  having  a  dis- 
pute concerning  certain  dues  with  the  merchants 
of  Exeter  during  the  thirteenth  century,  declared 
that  they  should  no  longer  use  the  river  for  their 
vessels,  and  she  had  this  weir  made  to  obstruct 
the  passage.  The  worthy  merchants  of  the  cathe- 
dral city  appealed  to  Henry  III.  to  restore  to  them 
the  use  of  the  waterway,  with  the  result  that  an 
order  was  issued  for  the  removal  of  the  obstruc- 
tion. So  great,  however,  was  the  power  of  the 
house  of  Devon  at  that  time  that  no  steps  were 
taken  to  carry  out  the  order,  and  in  the  century 
following  Hugh  Courtenay  erected  two  more 
weirs,  declaring  that  the  citizens  of  Exeter  should 
neither  use  the  river  for  their  ships  nor  for  their 
fishing.  This  last  dispute  is  recorded  in  the  well- 
known  story  of  how  this  Earl  of  Devon  and  the 
Bishop  of  Exeter  both  sent  their  servants  for  fish 
from  the  merchants  on  the  same  day.  It  so 
happened  that  upon  this  particular  day  there  were 
only  three  "  kettles  "  of  fish  for  sale,  and  a  quarrel 
arose  between  the  respective  retainers  as  to  whose 
master's  boards  they  should  grace.  The  alter- 
cation reached  such   a  pitch   that  eventually  the 
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mayor  was  summoned  in  haste  to  decide  between 
the  rival  disputants.  After  hearing  both  sides  of 
the  question,  he  solved  the  problem  by  deciding 
that  the  servants  of  the  Earl  should  have  one 
kettle,  the  episcopal  retainers  another,  while  the 
third  should  be  reserved  for  the  citizens  of  the 
loyal  and  ancient  city  of  Exeter.  The  Bishop 
was  satisfied  with  the  award,  but  the  Earl,  think- 
ing his  authority  had  been  ignored,  revenged 
himself  upon  the  mayor  and  citizens  by  the 
construction  of  these  two  weirs.  From  this  time 
onwards  disputes  between  the  Courtenays  and  the 
neighbouring  citizens  were  continually  taking 
place,  but  not  until  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  did 
the  merchants  succeed  in  getting  a  charter  author- 
ising them  to  make  a  canal.  In  1539  an  Act  was 
passed  for  the  making  of  a  new  waterway  to 
restore,  if  possible,  their  vanished  trade,  and  by 
1544  the  work  was  well  advanced,  some  of  the 
adjacent  churches  selling  their  plate  to  defray  the 
cost.  Several  times  the  canal  has  been  altered  and 
improved,  until  to-day  it  has  a  basin  and  three 
locks,  and  reaches  as  far  as  Turf.  The  little  inn 
and  tea  gardens  here,  on  a  spit  of  land  between 
the  river  and  the  canal,  make  a  favourite  place 
for  boating  picnics,  where  whitebait  teas  are  a 
piece  de  rSsistance. 

Topsham  was  a  port  of  considerable  size  in 
the  days  when  vessels  of  two  hundred  tons  were 
considered  large,  and  besides  having  commerce 
on  its  own  account,  was  very  considerably  the 
port  of  Exeter,  for  the  obstruction  placed  by  the 
Earl  of  Devon  in  the  river  caused  all  ships  to 
unload  at  the  side  of  the  weir.  The  town  was  a 
favourite  rendezvous  of  the  old  sea-dogs  of  the 
Elizabethan   era,   and   was  of   importance   in  the 
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days  when  the  Newfoundland  trade  was  at  its 
height.  The  place  to-day  is  a  stranded  port,  a 
sunlit  memorial  of  other  days  that  has  no  concern 
with  the  smoke  and  sails  of  the  vessels  that 
ply  their  trade  on  the  sea  edge  of  the  estuary. 
Nothing  is  left  of  the  proud  ships  that  once 
pressed  against  its  quays,  of  the  swarthy  mariners 
who  thronged  its  narrow  streets  ;  all  its  former 
glory  has  departed,  for  although  a  fair  amount 
of  shipping  is  still  carried  on,  it  is  mainly  with 
little  coasting  schooners  and  fishing  smacks. 

St.  Margaret's  Church  is  a  fine  building  which 
has  been  rebuilt  with  the  exception  of  the  tower. 
Two  marble  monuments  by  Chantrey  are  in  the 
south  transept,  one  to  Admiral  Sir  John  Thomas 
Duckworth,  ohiit  1817  ;  the  other  to  his  son,  Colonel 
George  Henry  Duckworth,  who  fell  at  the  battle 
of  Albuera  in  1811. 

Close  to  Topsham  the  little  river  Clyst  joins 
the  Exe,  which  here  suddenly  expands  to  over 
a  mile  in  width.  The  Clyst  gives  name  to  many 
of  the  villages  through  which  it  flows,  as  Clyst 
St.  Lawrence,  Broad  Clyst,  Honiton  Clyst,  and, 
near  Topsham,  Clyst  St.  Mary  and  Clyst  St. 
George.  The  former  of  these  two  last  is  about 
two  and  a  half  miles  distant,  and  here  the 
sluggish  stream  is  spanned  by  a  very  ancient 
bridge  of  five  small  arches.  The  church  is  a 
small  cruciform  building,  originally  Early  English, 
but  restored  and  enlarged.  Clyst  St.  George  was 
one  of  the  manors  given  by  the  Conqueror  to 
Ralph  de  Pomerai.  In  the  thirteenth  century  it 
was  held  by  the  Plantagenet  Earls  of  Cornwall, 
and  in  the  fifteenth  by  William,  first  Baron 
Bonville,  who,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Yorkists 
at   St.   Albans   in   1461,   was  beheaded.      Thomas 
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Grey,  Marquis  of  Dorset,  and  his  son  Henry, 
Duke  of  Suffolk,  were  the  next  possessors ;  but 
after  the  latter  was  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill  in 
1534,  the  manor  was  granted  by  Queen  Mary  to 
the  family  of  Prideaux,  who  held  it  for  many 
years.  During  the  rebellion  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.,  when  the  general  discontent  follow- 
ing on  the  dissolution  of  the  religious  houses 
and  the  changes  in  the  forms  of  worship  sanc- 
tioned by  the  King  broke  out  in  risings  through- 
out the  country,  the  people  of  the  West  took  a 
prominent  part  in  what  have  been  called  the 
"  Prayer  Book  Riots."  In  Devon  the  insurrection 
started  at  Sampford  Courtenay  on  Whit  Monday, 
1549,  the  day  after  the  Act  altering  the  services 
of  the  Church  came  into  force,  when  the  people 
of  this  village  compelled  the  priest  to  say  Mass 
instead  of  using  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
The  disaffection  spread  rapidly,  and  in  a  short 
space  of  time  ten  thousand  men  marched  to  Exeter, 
where  they  were  joined  by  members  of  several 
well-known  Devon  families.  After  being  dis- 
persed by  Lords  Russell  and  Grey,  they  proceeded 
to  Clyst  St.  Mary,  which  they  occupied  and  forti- 
fied. From  here  they  sent  to  the  King  demand- 
ing that  their  old  and  familiar  services  should 
be  continued ;  but  Edward's  answer  took  the 
form  of  a  body  of  troops  in  command  of  Lord 
Russell.  The  resistance  was  stubborn  but  of 
short  duration  :  Clyst  St.  Mary  was  burned  to 
the  ground  and  the  rebels  disbanded.  Rallying 
again,  however,  they  met  the  King's  forces  on 
Clyst  Heath,  but  were  again  defeated  with  great 
slaughter,  their  leaders  taken  and  executed.  Sir 
William  Winslade  is  said  to  have  been  hanged 
in  a  lane   leading  out   of   the   village,   while   the 
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vicar  of  St.  Thomas,  at  Exeter,  who  had  marched 
out  with  the  insurgents,  was  hanged  on  his 
own  church  tower.*  Hooker  writes  :  "  Such  was 
the  valour  and  stoutness  of  these  men,  that  the 
Lord  Grey  reported  himself  that  he  never,  in  all 
the  wars  that  he  had  been  in,  did  know  the  like." 

Situated  a  little  way  inland  on  the  banks  of 
the  estuary  is  Woodbury,  with  a  fine  open 
common  between  four  and  five  hundred  feet  in 
height,  commanding  views  of  the  Exe  and  the 
Otter  valleys.  On  the  common  are  numerous 
barrows,  and  across  the  summit  are  the  remains 
of  an  old  Roman  road.  Woodbury  Castle  is  an 
earthwork  of  prehistoric  origin,  and  was  pos- 
sibly used  also  by  the  Romans.  It  covers  about 
five  acres,  is  very  irregular  in  shape,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  vallum,  doubled  on  the  north-west 
side.  The  earthwork  has  been  planted  with 
trees,  and  the  hill  is  conspicuous  for  many  miles 
around.  The  "  soldiers'  pits  "  still  to  be  seen  are 
the  remains  of  the  huts  occupied  by  the  troops 
encamped  here  during  the  Napoleonic  scare. 

The  church  of  St.  Swithun  at  Woodbury  is  an 
interesting  one,  of  which  the  oldest  parts  date 
from  the  tenth  century ;  the  nave  and  tower  are 
Perpendicular  and  the  chancel  Decorated.  A 
fine  old  rood-screen  has  been  modernised  and 
consequently  spoiled,  but  the  church  has  some 
interesting  monuments,  of  which  the  earliest,  in 
the  north  aisle,  is  to  the  memory  of  one  of  the 
old  family  of  Haydon.  It  now  consists  of  a  flat 
stone  with  a  matrix  which  originally  contained 
brass  escutcheons  and  labels.  It  may  possibly 
commemorate  Richard  Haydon,  who  was  steward 
to  Bishop  Vesey,  and  who  by  his  will  dated    1530 

*  At  this  time  the  Church  of  St.  Thomas  was  outside  the 
city  walls. 
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desired  to  be  buried  near  his  wife,  Jane,  in 
Woodbury  Church.  On  the  north  side  of  the 
chancel  is  an  altar-tomb  bearing  recumbent 
effigies  of  a  knight  in  armour  and  a  lady,  but 
with  no  arms  or  inscription.  Here  again  the 
identities  are  uncertain,  but  the  figures  may 
represent  Sir  Thomas  Prideaux  and  his  wife,  Joan, 
daughter  of  John  Cole,  of  Buckland  Tout  Saints, 
for  a  branch  of  this  family  settled  at  Nutwell, 
in  the  parish,  during  the  sixteenth  century.  Nut- 
well  Court  is  a  modern  mansion  standing  in  a 
well-wooded  park  overlooking  the  Exe  estuary. 
At  one  time  this  estate  belonged  to  the  Dinhams, 
and  on  July  4,  1371,  Sir  John  Dinham  was 
licensed  by  Bishop  Brantyngham  to  have  divine 
service  performed  in  the  chapel  at  Notewille, 
Woodbury.  During  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  a 
Sir  John  Dinham  was  a  distinguished  seaman, 
and  in  1485  he  was  created  Baron  Dinham  by 
Henry  VII.,  and  made  High  Treasurer.  He  lived 
at  Nutwell,  where  many  of  his  ancestors  had 
resided  before  him,  and  here  "he  builded  a  fayre 
house  and  dwelled  therein."  The  estate  was 
afterwards  purchased  by  Thomas  Prideaux.  To- 
day it  is  the  home  of  the  Drakes,  of  the  same 
family  as  the  great  Elizabethan  sailor,  and 
among  the  many  treasures  preserved  in  the 
house  is  the  portrait  of  Sir  Francis  Drake  by 
Zucchero.  Here  also  are  the  cups  presented  by 
Elizabeth  to  the  hero  of  the  Pelican  on  his 
return  from  the  memorable  voyage  round  the 
world.  Leaving  Nutwell  we  are  quickly  in 
Lympstone,  a  quiet  little  fishing  village  on  the 
main  road  to  Exmouth,  but  of  no  particular 
interest.  Exmouth  is  well  situated  on  a  spit  of 
land  at  the  mouth  of  the  estuary.     It  is  a  charm- 
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ing  resort,  and  one  of  the  oldest  watering-places 
in  Devon,  and  one  that  was  destroyed  by  the 
Danes  in  1001.  It  was  a  considerable  port  as 
long  ago  as  the  time  of  King  John,  and  for 
Edward  III.'s  expedition  to  Calais  it  supplied  ten 
ships  and  193  seamen.  The  greater  part  of  the 
present  town  is  modern,  with  a  fine  promenade 
fronting  the  shore.  Beacon  Hill  towards  the 
east  is  a  charming  spot,  from  which  can  be  seen 
Exeter  and  the  Exe,  and  the  lines  of  the  indented 
coast  as  far  as  Berry  Head.  Of  the  red  cliffs 
that  face  the  sea  along  this  portion  of  the  coast 
Barham  writes  : 

"It  is  certainly  odd  that  this  part  of  the  coast, 
While  neighbouring  Dorset  gleams  white  as  a  ghost, 
Should  look  like  anchovy  sauce  upon  toast." 

From  Beacon  Hill  down  to  the  beach  the  cliff 
is  laid  out  with  shrubs  and  trees  that  border 
pleasant  walks.  Opposite  Exmouth  stretches  the 
wide  sandy  expanse  of  the  warren,  which  at  low 
tide  is  separated  from  the  Exmouth  shore  by 
but  a  narrow  channel  of  water.  Further  out 
is  a  bar  which  requires  careful  navigation,  but 
is  of  use  in  breaking  the  force  of  the  waves, 
with  the  result  that  even  in  stormy  weather  the 
breakers  on  the  Exmouth  beach  have  compara- 
tively little  sting.  A  large  portion  of  Exmouth 
is  in  the  parish  of  Littleham,  where  the  interest- 
ing old  church  dedicated  to  St.  Margaret  and  St. 
Andrew  is  of  Early  English  and  Perpendicular 
architecture.  The  Drake  or  Spratshayes  aisle 
was  probably  built  by  the  Drakes,  who  lived  at 
Spratshayes,  in  this  parish,  which  they  held  under 
the  abbots    of   Sherborne,  Dorset.      The   roof   of 
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this  aisle  is  enriched  with  carved  bosses,  and 
winged  angels  supporting  shields  are  ranged 
along  the  cornice.  Some  of  the  shields  bear  a 
sculptured  saltire,  possibly  in  allusion  to  Bishop 
Neville  (bishop  1455-65),  or  to  one  of  the  patron 
saints  of  the  church.  A  slab  on  the  floor  com- 
memorates "  Robert  Drake,  Gentleman,  30  Sep- 
tember, 1628,"  who  was  born  at  Spratshayes, 
and  was  the  third  son  of  Gilbert  Drake.  His 
epitaph  ends  : 

"  Preachers  and  poor  can  say  my  death 
Was  ended  in  a  lively  garth, 
The  yearly  gifts  that  I  them  gave 
'Till  Time  be  ended  they  must  have ! " 

This  evidently  alludes  to  the  charities  with  which 
he  endowed  the  parish.  Below  the  epitaph  are 
the  arms  of  Drake  impaling  an  anchor. 

In  accordance  with  his  will  Robert  Drake  was 
buried  near  his  father  and  mother,  and  among 
other  memorials  of  this  family  here  are  those  to 
"John  Drake,  1694";  Katherine,  his  wife,  1692; 
and  John,  their  son,  1712.  Modern  monuments 
include  some  to  the  Peel  family  and  a  fine  piece 
of  sculpture  by  Turnerelli  to  the  memory  of 
Frances,  Viscountess  Nelson,  Duchess  of  Bronte, 
and  the  widow  of  Lord  Nelson,  who  for  some  years 
resided  in  a  house  on  The  Beacon  at  Exmouth. 

The  church  screen  dates  from  about  1400  and 
has  deeply  undercut  cornice-bands,  which  convey 
an  appearance  of  great  richness,  while  here  and 
there  are  the  "  knots "  of  Stafford  and  Wake,  the 
distinctive  badges  of  those  families. 

A  famous  Exmouth  worthy  was  Captain  Richard 
Whitbourne,  who  was  born  either  here  or  in  the 
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adjoining  parish  of  Withycombe.  In  1583  he  was 
in  Newfoundland  with  Gilbert  "  as  a  common 
sailor,"  and  through  his  active  efforts  that  country- 
became  finally  colonised.  From  the  account  he 
wrote  himself  he  was  captain  of  his  own  ship  at 
the  time  of  the  Armada,  and  his  promotion  was 
rapid,  for  in  1615  he  was  sent  by  the  Admiralty  to 
Newfoundland  to  hold  an  inquiry  into  certain 
abuses  which  threatened  to  mar  the  lives  of  the 
colonists.  On  his  return  he  wrote  a  book  with 
the  title  "-4  Discourse  and  Discovery  of  Neic-found- 
land,  with  Tnany  reasons  to  proove  how  worthy  and 
heneficiall  a  Plantation  may  there  he  made,  after  a 
far  better  manner  than  note  it  is.  Together  toith 
the  Laying  open  of  Certaine  Enormities  and  abuses 
committed  by  some  that  trade  to  that  Countrey,  and 
the  meanes  laide  doivne  for  reformation  thereof. 
Written  by  Captaine  Whitbourne  of  Exmouth,  in 
the  County  of  Devon,  and  published  by  Authority. 
Imprinted  at  London  by  Felix  Kyngston,  for  William 
Barret,  1620." 

Although  bearing  the  imprint  "  1620  "  this  work 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  issued  until  1622, 
and  a  copy  of  the  original  edition  in  the  British 
Museum  contains  insertions  of  a  letter  of  the  Privy 
Council,  June  30,  1621,  and  one  written  by  direc- 
tion of  the  King  "at  Theobalds,  the  12  of  Aprill, 
1622."  Another  insertion  is  a  circular  letter  of 
the  bishops.  In  his  letter  of  dedication  to  the 
King  Whitbourne  states  that  the  Privy  Council 
had  given  much  encouragement  to  his  book,  and 
had  ordered  that  the  work  should  be  printed  and 
"  recommended  to  the  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, and  the  rest  of  the  Lords  Bishops,  to  be  dis- 
tributed to  the  severall  Parishes  of  your  Maiesties 
Kingdome,"    &c.      The    Privy    Council's    letter    of 

12 
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recomniendation  to  the  archbishops  impressed 
upon  them  the  advisability  of  distributing  it 
throughout  the  country  "for  the  furthering  and 
advancement  of  the  said  Plantation."  It  also 
asked  their  help  towards  the  cost  of  printing  and 
distribution  of  the  book,  "by  such  a  voluntary 
contribution  as  shalbe  willingly  given  and  collected 
for  him  within  the  severall  Parish  Churches  of  the 
said  Provinces." 

The  King's  letter  is  of  great  interest,  and  reads : 

"At  Theobalds,  the  12  of  Aprill,  1622. 
"  His  Majesty  is  graciously  pleased,  That  the 
Lords  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  Yorke,  doe 
in  their  seuerall  Prouinces  proceed  according  to 
the  Letters  of  the  Lords  of  the  Councell,  bearing 
date  the  last  of  lune,  1621,  as  well  as  in  recom- 
mending Captaine  Whitbournes  discourse  concern- 
ing New-found-land,  so  as  the  same  may  be  dis- 
tributed to  the  seuerall  Parishes  of  this  Kingdome, 
for  the  incouragement  of  Aduenturers  into  the 
Plantation  there ;  As  also  by  furthering  (in  the 
most  fauorable  and  effectual  manner  they  can) 
the  collections  to  be  thereupon  made  in  all  the 
said  Parishes,  towards  the  charge  of  printing  and 
distributing  those  Bookes,  and  the  said  Captaine 
Whitbournes  good  indeuours,  and  seruice,  with 
expence  of  his  time  and  meanes  in  the  aduancing 
of  the  said  Plantation ;  and  his  seuerall  great 
losses  receiued  at  Sea  by  Pyrats  and  otherwise, 
of  which  his  Majesty  hath  beene  credibly  certified. 
And  further  his  Maiesties  pleasure  is,  that  the 
said  Captaine  Whithourne  shall  haue  the  sole 
printing  of  his  booke  for  one-and-twenty  yeares. 

" God  save  the  King" 
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A  copy  of  the  book,  together  with  copies  of  the 
letters  of  the  Privy  Council,  the  bishops,  and  the 
King,  were  sent  to  every  parish  in  the  kingdom, 
while  a  very  unusual  circumstance  in  connection 
with  the  brief  was  that  besides  the  collection  of 
contributions  within  the  churches  any  parishioners 
who  were  absent  were  to  be  called  upon  in  their 
homes  and  asked  to  contribute. 

The  visitor  to  Exmouth  and  the  outlying  country 
who  is  interested  in  ecclesiastical  architecture 
should  not  fail  to  visit  every  church  he  comes 
across  in  this  corner  of  Devon,  even  if  his  local 
guide-book  assures  him  that  "  it  possesses  no 
feature  of  interest."  In  addition  to  well-known 
examples  like  Ottery  St.  Mary,  East  Budleigh, 
and  Kenton,  there  nestle  among  the  wooded 
combes  of  the  estuaries  and  higher  reaches  of  the 
Otter,  Sid,  Exe,  and  Axe,  as  well  as  in  the  country 
of  the  Clysts,  some  fifty  or  sixty  churches  that  are 
comparatively  little  known ;  for  although  they 
possess  many  features  in  common,  owing  to  their 
nearly  all  having  been  considerably  rebuilt  in 
the  Perpendicular  period  and  restored  about  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  yet  in  the 
absence  of  any  great  architectural  attraction 
there  is  much  worth  noting,  photographing,  and 
sketching  in  the  way  of  bench-ends,  details  of 
screens,  capitals,  tower-windows,  and  other  trifles 
of  a  like  nature.  As  a  general  rule  it  may  be 
said  that  the  drastic  restorations  of  the  outer 
walls  and  the  insertion  of  sham  Gothic  windows 
will  not  be  found  to  have  affected  the  towers, 
and  nearly  every  church  of  south-east  Devon  in 
these  beautiful  pastoral  valleys  bordering  the  sea 
will  be  found  to  possess  some  characteristic  details, 
some  noteworthy  links  in  the  evolution  of  church 
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architecture  and  in  the  development  of  social  and 
religious  life. 

"The  flood  of  light  falls  lingeringly 
Where  Exe  flows  out  to  meet  the  sea, 
And  through  my  heart  the  flood  of  di^eam 
Flows  deeper  with  the  deepening  gleam. 

The  sun  hath  touched  with  loving  hand 
The  stretch  of  sea,  the  bars  of  sand, 
And  on  each  crying  sea-bird's  wing 
His  kisses  still  are  quivering." 

Arthur  L.  Salmon. 


CHAPTER   X 


EXETER 


No  one  who  walks  through  the  ancient  city  of 
Exeter  can  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  air  of  medise- 
valism  which  still  broods  over  the  crumbling 
ruins  of  the  castle,  the  massive  cathedral,  and 
the  time-worn  gables  of  old  houses,  while  it  would 
be  difficult  for  the  most  unarchitectural  eye  not 
to  notice  the  good  quality  of  the  city's  churches 
that  lie  around  the  noble  minster  of  the  Exe.  The 
site  of  the  city  could  not  well  be  bettered,  standing 
as  it  does  on  a  hill  bordered  by  breezy  and  fertile 
downs ;  and  even  if  it  were  a  place  of  no  historical 
interest,  with  naught  of  any  consequence  in  its 
cathedral  and  without  beauty  in  its  domestic 
buildings,  the  impression  would  remain  that  this 
capital  of  Devon  is  a  very  pleasant  place,  either 
for  a  visit  of  short  duration  or  for  a  permanent 
abode.  It  is  set  in  the  midst  of  agricultural  land, 
green  grass-lands,  and  wooded  hill  and  dale.  The 
fruit  ripens  in  its  miles  of  encircling  orchards,  the 
wide-spreading  pasture-lands  are  carpeted  with  all 
the  flowers  of  spring,  and  its  ancient  faith,  sym- 
bolised in  its  massive  and  beautiful  pile  of  masonry, 
together  with  the  glamour  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
have  not  yet  been  borne  away  on  the  tide  of 
Time  to  the  sea  with  the  softly-flowing  waters  of 
its  river. 

169 
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In  reality  it  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  and 
one  that  was  a  British  settlement  long  before  the 
advent  of  the  Romans,  being  known  to  the  Britons 
as  Caer-wisc.  Under  the  Romans  it  was  streng- 
thened and  became  an  important  centre  for  their 
trade,  while  centuries  later,  in  the  reign  of  Athel- 
stan,  its  walls  were  rebuilt  with  "  square  stones." 
This  monarch  did  a  great  deal  for  the  city  during 
his  reign  and  gave  his  authority  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  mint,  where  the  first  coins  were  struck 
naming  him  King  of  England. 

In  1001,  when  the  Danes  were  so  active  along 
our  shores,  they  attempted  to  take  this  town  by  the 
Exe,  but  were  repulsed.  The  attack,  however,  led 
to  the  walls  being  again  strengthened,  and  in 
1050  the  bishop's  see,  until  that  time  situated  at 
Crediton,  was  removed  to  Exeter,  as  being  a  place 
of  greater  security,  for  Leofric,  the  bishop  of  this 
era,  represented  that  the  church  plate  and  other 
valuables  could  not  be  safely  defended  in  a  small 
place  like  Crediton.  For  sixteen  years  Leofric 
was  bishop  of  the  diocese,  when  the  Battle  of 
Hastings  altered  the  whole  course  of  English 
history.  Gytha,  the  mother  of  Harold,  held  the 
city  of  Exeter  for  two  years  after  the  death  of 
her  son,  and  the  citizens  sent  a  prompt  refusal 
to  William's  demand  for  their  allegiance.  This 
resulted  in  the  Conqueror  marching  westwards  in 
the  expectation  of  speedily  effecting  an  entry  and 
subduing  the  inhabitants.  He  found  it  a  much 
more  difficult  task  than  he  had  anticipated,  and 
it  was  not  until  he  had  brought  all  his  great 
military  skill  to  bear  on  the  problem  that  his 
efforts  were  crowned  with  success.  For  eighteen 
days  the  city  held  out,  but  when  the  besieged 
found  the  walls  crumbling  to  pieces  in  consequence 
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of  their  having  been  undermined,  they  gave  up  the 
unequal  struggle.  Gytha  escaped,  the  city  was 
placed  under  a  Norman  governor,  and  on  Rouge- 
mont,  the  highest  point  of  Exeter,  a  strongly 
fortified  tower  was  built  on  the  site  of  an  old 
Saxon  fortress  to  overawe  the  populace,  in  the 
same  way  that  the  Tower  of  London  was  erected 
to  keep  in  submission  the  citizens  by  the  Thames. 
In  1140  Rougemont  Castle  was  garrisoned  by 
Baldwin,  Earl  of  Devon,  for  the  Empress  Matilda 
against  Stephen,  who  besieged  it  for  about  three 
months,  when  Baldwin  surrendered  and  was 
allowed  to  retire. 

During  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  Exeter  was 
principally  on  the  side  of  the  Lancastrians  and 
sustained  a  short  but  successful  siege.  However, 
the  citizens  were  able  to  satisfy  Edward  IV.  on 
his  arrival  in  1170,  and  they  presented  him  with  a 
purse  of  100  marks,  he  in  turn  giving  a  sword  to 
the  city. 

Richard  HI.  came  here  in  1483,  when  Sir  John 
St.  Leger  and  Thomas  Rane  were  beheaded  at  the 
Guildhall. 

On  account  of  its  importance  Perkiu  Warbeck 
made  an  attempt  to  capture  Exeter  in  1497  with 
his  ten  thousand  followers,  but  after  destroying 
the  north  and  east  gates  was  obliged  to  retire. 
The  rebellion  was  soon  suppressed  and  the  leader 
taken,  but  the  rising  brought  Henry  VII.  to  the 
West,  and  arriving  at  Exeter  on  October  7,  1497,  he 
was  lodged  in  the  Treasurer's  house,  then  standing 
at  right  angles  to  the  northern  tower  of  the 
cathedral,  but  long  since  pulled  down.  Outside 
this  house  stood  a  row  of  sixteen  fine  trees,  but  in 
order  that  the  King  might  have  a  better  view  of 
the  prisoners  who  were  brought  before  him,  eight 
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of  these  trees  were  cut  down.  Bareheaded  and 
with  halters  around  their  necks,  the  offenders 
pleaded  for  mercy,  and  Henry,  pleased  on  this 
occasion  to  be  gracious,  pardoned  his  offending 
subjects.  Before  leaving,  the  King  presented  the 
city  with  the  sword  he  wore  and  a  cap  of  main- 
tenance. 

During  the  troublous  days  of  the  Civil  Wars 
Exeter  was  divided,  one  party  claiming  a  majority 
for  the  King  and  the  other  for  Parliament,  but 
it  soon  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  latter.  In  1643, 
however,  after  withstanding  a  siege  by  Prince 
Maurice  for  sixteen  days,  it  surrendered,  and  on 
May  Day  in  the  following  year  Queen  Henrietta 
Maria  came  to  the  city,  taking  up  her  abode  at 
Bedford  House,  on  the  site  of  which  Bedford 
Circus  now  stands.  Here,  on  June  16,  1644,  the 
Princess  Henrietta  was  born.  Charles  I.  came  to 
the  city  in  July  and  saw  his  little  daughter,  and 
again  in  September  on  his  return  from  his  cam- 
paign in  Cornwall,  when  he  appointed  Thomas 
Fuller,  Vicar  of  Broadwindsor  in  Dorset,  as  chap- 
lain to  the  infant  Princess.  His  time  was  occupied 
principally  in  composing  little  tracts  which  he 
intended  for  the  future  instruction  of  his  royal 
charge,  and  the  first  of  these  was  Good  Thoughts 
in  Bad  Times,  which  was  printed  at  Exeter  in 
1645.  He  dedicated  this  little  book  to  Lady 
Dalkeith,  who  was  "  Lady  Governesse  to  Her 
Highnesse  the  Princesse  Henrietta."  The  dedica- 
tion concludes  :  "  But  I  am  tedious  ;  for  your 
Honour  can  spare  no  more  minutes  from  looking 
in  a  better  book,  her  infant  Highness,  committed 
to  your  charge.  Was  ever  more  hope  of  worth 
in  a  less  volume  ?  But  O,  how  excellently  will 
the   same,  in  due   time,  be   set   forth,   seeing   the 
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paper  is  so  pure,  and  your  ladyship  the  overseer 
to  correct  the  press."  A  copy  of  the  book  bound 
in  blue  morocco  and  bearing  the  cipher  and 
coronet  of  the  Princess  was  presented  to  the 
royal  infant  by  Dr.  Fuller,  which  she  always 
carefully  preserved  and  valued  as  the  gift  of  her 
kind  old  tutor. 

The  citizens  of  Exeter  began  to  suffer  during 
the  winter  months  while  besieged  by  Fairfax, 
for  food  was  getting  scarce,  and  there  seemed 
no  hope  of  the  city  being  relieved.  One  day 
a  large  flock  of  larks  flew  into  the  town,  ^vhich 
were,  says  Fuller,  "  as  welcome  as  quails  in  the 
wilderness."  The  number  of  larks  captured  was 
so  enormous  that  they  were  sold  for  2d.  a  dozen, 
and  Fuller  says,  "of  this  miraculous  event,  I  was 
not  only  an  eye  but  a  mouth  witness." 

The  city  capitulated  on  April  IS^  164:6,  an  express 
condition  of  surrender  being  that  the  cathedral 
should  be  spared,  and  the  garrison  marched  out 
with  the  honours  of  war. 

As  William  I.  entered  Exeter  through  its 
eastern  gate,  so  William  III.,  more  than  six 
centuries  later,  entered  the  city  by  its  western 
portal,  and  marched  through  the  principal  street 
with  his  train  of  followers  until  he  reached  the 
cathedral.  He  passed  up  the  nave  with  his  sup- 
porters, and  as  he  entered  the  choir  beneath  the 
screen,  the  organ  overhead  pealed  out  in  notes  of 
triumph.  William  took  his  place  in  the  bishop's 
throne,  with  his  chaplain,  Burnet,  near  him,  and 
his  nobles  on  either  side.  Some  of  the  choristers 
and  prebendaries  attended  the  service,  but  after 
the  singing  of  the  Te  Deum,  when  Burnet  began 
the  first  words  of  the  Prince's  Declaration,  they 
all   hurriedly   left   the    choir.     The    Deanery   had 
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been  prepared  for  William's  reception,  but  the 
dean  had  left  as  soon  as  he  heard  that  the 
Dutch  had  landed,  in  this  following  the  example 
of  his  bishop,  Thomas  Lamplugh,  who,  after 
warning  his  flock  to  be  loyal  to  their  rightful 
King,  set  off  to  James,  and  was  rewarded  by  the 
Archbishopric  of  York,  then  vacant.  He  after- 
wards assisted  at  the  coronation  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange. 

Since  this  event,  the  history  of  the  old  city  has 
flowed  on  in  a  peaceful  and  uneventful  course, 
but  we  can  still  linger  among  the  many  attrac- 
tions of  mediseval  Exeter,  reconstruct  the  scenes 
that  have  been  enacted  within  and  around  it,  and 
repeople  it,  as  our  imagination  or  fancy  dictates, 
with  the  many  famous  personages  who  came 
hither  in  the  days  of  the  dim  and  distant  past. 

Modern  Exeter  is  dominated  by  the  massive 
cathedral,  a  fane  of  sturdy  towers,  flying  but- 
tresses, and  richly  sculptured  front,  and  from 
whichever  side  it  is  approached  the  sight  of  the 
sacred  edifice  is  impressive,  and  one  that  once 
seen  is  never  forgotten,  while  the  grandeur  of  its 
imposing  proportions  makes  all  the  other  build- 
ings in  the  vicinity  sink  into  insignificance.  In 
writing  about  the  charm  of  any  old  cathedral  it 
is  difficult  to  avoid  becoming  dithyrambic  ;  hot 
or  cold  one  must  be.  At  Exeter  the  spell  begins 
when,  passing  through  a  narrow  thoroughfare, 
the  noble  fane  comes  into  full  view,  and  from 
this  point  more  can  be  seen  of  the  venerable 
building  than  from  any  other  spot.  The  contrast 
between  the  busy  commercial  life  of  the  High 
Street  and  the  sense  of  quietude  and  repose  con- 
veyed by  the  cathedral  standing  in  the  midst  of 
a  smooth  green  sward  gives  the  beholder  a  thrill 
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of  delight  which,  although  subtle,  is  yet  very  real. 
Prominent  on  this  side  is  the  massive  north  tower, 
the  companion  to  a  similar  one  on  the  south, 
Norman  in  almost  every  detail,  but  with  a  pointed 
window  on  its  northern  side  cut  through  the 
original  mouldings.  These  two  towers  have 
more  the  appearance  of  castles  flanking  a  great 
fortification  than  of  being  portions  of  a  cathedral, 
both  differing  from  each  other,  and  yet  both  of 
massive  Norman  work,  dating  from  1112.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  they  were  erected  for  the 
purposes  of  defence  should  the  need  for  such 
arise,  for  the  terror  of  the  Danes  was  still  fresh 
in  the  minds  of  the  people,  as  only  sixty-two  years 
before  the  see  had  removed  from  Crediton,  a 
place  with  no  defensive  properties.  Eastwards 
and  westwards  the  great  building  stretches  on 
each  side  of  the  tower,  with  its  line  of  flying 
buttresses,  light  and  graceful,  but  massive  enough 
to  counteract  the  thrust  of  the  heavy  stone 
vaulting  of  the  interior.  The  beautiful  tracery 
of  the  rows  of  windows  that  light  the  aisles  and 
clerestories  is  worthy  of  close  attention,  but 
instead  of  passing  into  the  interior  through  the 
north  porch,  we  will  go  round  to  the  west  front. 
Here  is  the  sculptured  screen,  which,  although  of 
later  date  than  the  major  portion  of  the  edifice, 
adds  to  the  impressiveness  of  the  whole.  Here 
are  thirty-five  statues  of  apostles,  prophets, 
saints,  and  kings,  though  some  are  broken,  some 
weatherworn,  and  far  too  many  restored.  A 
recent  restoration  in  particular  has  been  very 
severely  criticised,  and  not  without  reason,  for 
however  much  one  may  regret  a  restoration  of 
any  kind,  such  is  excusable  if  the  result  renders 
the  building    more    convenient   for   worship,    the 
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purpose  for  which  it  was  erected.  In  the  case 
of  this  screen,  however,  the  convenience  or  com- 
fort of  the  worshippers  was  not  in  question,  and 
after  the  disastrous  restoration  of  the  west  front 
of  Lichfield  Cathedral  one  was  in  hopes  that 
Exeter  would  profit  by  the  lesson  of  the  Midland 
see.     The  work   itself  may   be  ever  so  good,  but 
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mediaeval  figures,  attributes,  draperies,  &c.,  cannot 
be  successfully  restored  on  a  large  scale,  and  such 
is  really  the  making  of  false  history.  An  eminent 
architect,  Mr.  Reginald  Blomfield,  says :  "  What  is 
offensive  in  restoration  is  its  sham  history,  the 
hypocrisy  of  affecting  to  reproduce  the  old  work 
with   such   fidelity   that    one   has    to    look    twice 
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before  one  can  find  the  incontestable  marks  of 
the  beast." 

Yet  in  spite  of  any  damage  the  restorer  has 
wrought,  the  west  front  of  Exeter's  noble  fane 
is  still  a  rich  and  lovely  composition  of  wide 
portals,  delicately  chiselled  niches,  and  solid 
masonry  ;  refined  despite  its  massiveness,  chaste, 
and  well  proportioned.  Above  this  battlemented 
screen  is  the  great  west  window,  and  over  this 
again  is  the  gable  containing  the  effigy  of  St. 
Peter.  Some  years  ago  it  was  discovered  that 
the  whole  of  this  screen  was  but  a  veil  erected 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  original  work. 
One  or  two  stones  were  removed  a  little  to  the 
right  of  the  north  door  of  the  west  entrance 
and  the  inner  mouldings  laid  bare.  Within  the 
thickness  of  the  wall  is  a  little  chapel  dedicated 
to  St.  Radegund,  and  here  Bishop  Grandisson 
prepared  his  tomb. 

To  obtain  a  good  general  idea  of  the  cathedral 
it  should  be  entered  from  the  west,  when  the 
whole  of  the  magnificent  vaulting  can  be  seen. 
From  east  to  west  it  stretches  with  nothing  to 
break  the  continuity  of  its  lines,  the  overarching 
fans  keyed  together  with  massive  bosses,  delicately 
carved.  The  corbels  from  which  the  vaulting 
shafts  spring  in  the  nave  are  no  mere  conven- 
tional figures,  but  portraits  of  the  Plantagenets. 
Those  on  either  side  of  the  minstrels'  gallery  are 
representations  of  Edward  III.  and  Queen 
Philippa. 

Once  within  the  sacred  fane  every  step  discloses 
fresh  beauties  of  architectural  detail,  yet  each 
subordinate  to  that  oneness  of  purpose  and  motive 
evidenced  by  all  our  really  great  examples  of 
ecclesiastical  art.     To  appreciate  such  a  building 
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at  its  true  value  one  must  clothe  it  with  its  human 
associations  and  give  thought  to  the  various 
men  who  exercised  so  great  an  influence  on  the 
material  structure  and  its  architectural  develop- 
ment. In  the  first  place  we  must  remember  that 
until  the  year  1050  there  was  no  bishop  of  Exeter, 
and  that  the  erection  of  a  cathedral  had  not  been 
considered.  The  church  of  Athelstan's  founding 
had  been  burned  by  the  Danes  and  another 
erected  in  its  place.  In  1072  Leofric,  the  first 
bishop,  died,  and  it  was  not  until  about  forty 
years  later  that  the  cathedral  began  to  spring 
up,  through  the  eiforts  of  Warelwast,  a  nephew 
of  the  Conqueror,  and  the  third  bishop  of  the 
diocese.  The  Norman  cathedral,  flanked  by  the 
two  towers,  is  generally  supposed  to  have 
extended  from  the  north  porch  to  the  first  three 
bays  within  the  choir.  A  feature  of  the  Norman 
work  is  the  stone  used,  for  although  in  some  of 
the  more  ancient  masonry  blocks  of  the  same 
red  sandstone  on  which  the  city  itself  stands 
have  been  found,  yet  the  Normans  were 
not  content  with  this,  but  obtained  what  they 
wanted  from  the  not  far  distant  quarries  of 
Salcombe  and  Beer.  Parts  of  the  old  castle  are 
of  red  sandstone,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that 
the  church  built  by  Athelstan  was  of  the  same 
local  material.  The  Norman  masons  therefore 
introduced  a  new  medium  when  they  built  their 
cathedral  of  the  light  stone  from  the  Salcombe 
and  adjacent  quarries. 

Under  Bishop  Marshall  (1194-1206)  the  cathe- 
dral was  enlarged,  the  choir  lengthened,  and  a 
Lady  Chapel  and  north  porch  erected  ;  and  Walter 
Bronescombe  added  a  chapel  dedicated  to  St. 
Gabriel,  in  which  his  tomb  was  placed  ;  but  it  was 
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not  until  the  advent  of  Peter  Quivel,  bishop  from 
1280  to  1291,  that  the  edifice  began  to  develop  into 
the  beautiful  structure  as  we  see  it  to-day.  Under 
the  direction  of  this  bishop  the  two  heavy  Norman 
towers  were  converted  into  transepts,  part  of  each 
tower  being  cut  away  for  the  insertion  of  an  arch 
to  support  the  upper  portion,  and  in  each  tower  a 
window  was  placed  to  give  light  to  the  newly- 
formed  transepts. 

By  Quivel's  time,  Purbeck  marble  had  become 
available,  and  of  this  material  the  "  Exeter 
pillars  "  were  moulded,  and  these  constitute  one 
of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  building.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  the  development  of  these 
pillars,  for,  standing  between  the  Lady  Chapel  and 
the  choir,  one  notices  a  pillar  of  four  shafts,  then 
one  of  eight  shafts,  which  eventually  develops  into 
the  famous  one  of  sixteen  shafts,  repeated  through- 
out the  length  of  the  nave.  From  the  uniformity 
of  the  building  it  seems  impossible  to  doubt  that 
it  was  the  conception  of  one  master  mind,  although 
erected  under  the  supervision  of  a  succession  of 
bishops,  for  Quivel  saw  the  completion  of  only  one 
bay  in  the  nave  with  its  clustered  pillar  of  Purbeck 
marble.  His  successor,  Bitton,  transformed  the 
choir  and  carried  out  the  magnificent  vaulting  of 
its  roof,  together  with  the  flying  buttresses  that 
uphold  the  mass  of  stone.  Under  Bitton  also  the 
eastern  part  of  the  building  was  completed  as  far 
as  the  first  bay  of  the  nave,  the  remaining  bays 
being  added  by  Grandisson,  bishop  in  1327-69. 
This  prelate  carried  out  the  design  as  planned  by 
Quivel,  and  vaulted  the  nave  after  the  manner  of 
the  choir.  To  him  also  we  owe  the  beautiful 
minstrels'  gallery,  lifted  up  in  the  central  bay  of 
the     north     clerestory,     and     containing    twelve 
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winged  figures  within  decorated  niches,  each 
holding  a  musical  instrument.  Grandisson's  great 
west  window  is  a  magnificent  piece  of  Decorated 
tracery,  now  filled  with  glass  to  the  memory  of 
Archbishop  Temple.  The  external  screen,  of  which 
we  have  already  spoken,  covering  Grandisson's 
earlier  west  front,  is  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  erected  by  Bishop  Brantyngham  (1369-94). 
Besides  the  broad  constructive  features  of  the 
main  parts  of  this  vast  building,  the  details  of  the 
fabric  and  the  quaint  architectural  conceits  in 
which  the  old  clerical  craftsmen  revelled  are  of 
great  interest.  To  Bishop  Stapledon  is  due  the 
choir-screen,  on  which  the  great  organ  now  rests, 
and  the  bishop's  throne  (1465),  the  latter  being 
a  marvellous  piece  of  workmanship,  consisting  of 
a  series  of  pinnacles  and  niches,  rising  tier  above 
tier  until  the  topmost  pinnacle  almost  reaches  the 
clerestory  window.  So  perfectly  do  the  various 
parts  fit  together  that  there  is  not  a  single  nail 
in  the  whole  of  this  gigantic  piece  of  mediaeval 
carpentry.  It  has  been  taken  to  pieces  twice, 
once  by  Bishop  Hall's  son,  who,  to  ensure  its 
safety  during  the  Civil  Wars,  hid  it  away  in  a 
secure  hiding-place,  and  a  second  time  under  the 
directions  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott.  The  triple  stone 
sedilia  is  of  equally  fine  workmanship,  the  detail 
being  as  delicately  carved  in  the  one  as  in  the 
other. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  choir  is  Bishop 
Stapledon's  tomb,  a  very  elaborate  memorial, 
bearing  on  the  under  surface  of  the  rich  canopy 
a  painting  of  our  Lord  raising  His  hands  in 
blessing,  and  with  His  feet  resting  on  a  globe,  the 
world  He  came  to  save.  Stapledon,  who  founded 
Exeter      College,      Oxford,      was     Treasurer     to 
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Edward  II.,  and  held  London  for  the  King 
against  Queen  Isabella  and  Mortimer.  The 
Bishop  was  taken  by  the  mob,  beheaded  and 
thrown  into  a  ditch,  when  his  body  was  rescued 
by  his  adherents  and  taken  to  Exeter  for  inter- 
ment. 

The  seats  of  the  choir  stalls  have  retained  the 
old  misereres,  and  these  constitute  a  very  fine  set 
of  curious  old  carvings.  They  number  over  forty, 
and  were  presented  to  the  cathedral  by  William 
Bruere  (1224-44),  who,  with  Peter  de  Rupibus  of 
Winchester,  went  on  a  crusade  to  Palestine. 
Among  the  subjects  depicted  is  an  elephant,  the 
only  known  instance  of  the  use  of  this  animal  in 
ecclesiastical  ornament.  Others  show  representa- 
tions of  camels,  dragons,  and  various  fanciful 
creatures,  and  one  has  the  figure  of  a  knight  being 
drawn  in  a  boat  by  a  swan,  which  is  thought  to  be 
the  first  English  representation  of  the  legend  of 
Lohengrin. 

Within  the  cathedral  are  seven  effigies  of  bishops 
who  have  at  various  times  presided  over  the  see. 
Two  chantries  facing  each  other  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  broad  ambulatory  at  the  back  of  the  choir 
are  those  of  Sir  John  Speke,  obiit  1518,  and  Bishop 
Oldham.  The  former  chantry,  or  St.  George's 
Chapel,  is  situated  to  the  north  of  the  ambulatory, 
and  contains  the  recumbent  efiigy  of  Sir  John 
Speke,  with  his  feet  resting  on  a  herison,  or  hedge- 
hog, the  badge  of  the  family.  This  badge,  among 
many  armorial  bearings,  occurs  frequently  on  the 
w^alls  of  the  richly-decorated  chantry.  The  altar 
formerly  stood  in  the  position  where  there  is 
now  a  closed  doorway,  which  in  the  days  of  the 
Commonwealth  led  into  "East  Peter's."  Then,  a 
brick   wall   was   built,   dividing  the   building  into 
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two  parts,  of  which  "East  Peter's"  was  for  the 
Presbyterians  and  "  West  Peter's  "  for  the  Inde- 
pendents, so  that  each  faction  could  preach  its  own 
dogmas  without  interruption. 

Bishop  Oldham's  chantry  on  the  south,  usually 
called  St.  Saviour's  Chapel,  is  also  richly  decorated, 
although  much  of  the  carving  has  been  mutilated. 
The  bishop's  unique  rebus,  an  owl  with  wings 
displayed,  and  bearing  in  his  beak  a  label  in- 
scribed with  the  syllable  "  ham,"  is  in  the  corner  of 
the  chantry,  while  the  same  bird  figures  promi- 
nently all  over  the  carvings. 

The  Lady  Chapel,  built,  as  previously  stated,  by 
Bishop  Marshall,  was  by  Quivel  altered  and 
decorated,  and  here  the  latter  lies  buried.  A 
stone  slab  in  the  centre  of  the  floor  marks  his 
resting-place,  and  upon  it  is  an  inscribed  cross 
with  the  punning  inscription : 

' '  Petra  tegit  Petrum 
Nihil  offlciat  sibi  tetrum." 

On  each  of  the  two  piers  separating  the  Lady 
Chapel  and  St.  Mary  Magdalene's  Chapel  on  the 
north,  and  the  Lady  Chapel  and  St.  Gabriel's  on 
the  south,  is  fastened  an  old  Bible  box,  of  oak,  and 
black  with  age.  Each  is  set  at  a  convenient  angle 
for  reading,  and  both  have  heavy  lids.  Each  box 
appears  to  have  been  hewn  out  of  a  solid  block  of 
wood,  which  was  then  halved. 

In  the  south  choir  aisle  are  the  effigies  of  two 
knights,  exactly  similar  in  attitude  and  costume, 
one  assigned  to  a  member  of  the  Ralegh  family, 
circa  1320,  the  other  of  Sir  Humphrey  de  Bohun. 

Just  in  front  of  these  is  the  fine  brass  to  Sir 
Peter  Courtenay,  standard  bearer  to  Edward  III., 
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which  with  its  canopy  is  nearly  8  feet  long.  Pass- 
ing round  to  the  north  choir  aisle  we  find  another 
ancient  effigy  of  similar  character  to  those  above 
mentioned.  At  the  head  of  the  knight  stands  a 
mailed  figure,  and  at  his  feet  another  figure 
holding  a  horse.  This  monument  is  supposed  to 
be  that  of  Sir  Richard  Stapledon,  brother  of  the 
bishop,  who  died  about  1331.  In  the  same  aisle  is 
a  memento  mojH,  where  the  figure  lies  under  a 
groined  canopy,  and  an  obtuse  arch  flanked  by 
pinnacles. 

Within  the  north  transept  is  the  strange  old 
clock,  dating  from  1317,  with  its  two  faces,  where 
one  can  find  the  day  of  the  month  and  the  phases 
of  the  moon,  and  the  warning  "  Pereunt  et  impu- 
tantur." 

Just  below  is  the  chantry  of  William  Sylke,  a 
canon  of  the  cathedral  who  died  in  1508,  while 
above,  in  the  tower,  hangs  the  "  Great  Peter  "  bell, 
one  of  the  largest  in  England.  In  the  south 
transept  stands  the  great  tomb  of  the  Courtenays, 
with  the  effigies  of  Hugh  de  Courtenay,  Earl  of 
Devon,  ohiit  1377,  and  his  wife,  Margaret,  ohiit 
1391,  daughter  of  Humphrey  de  Bohun,  whose 
feet  rest  upon  swans,  the  famous  badge  of  the 
Bohuns.  Here  also  is  the  Elizabethan  tomb  of 
Sir  John  Gilbert,  stepbrother  of  Sir  Walter 
Ralegh.  This  south  tower  contains  the  cathedral 
bells,  originally  hung  and  dedicated  by  John  de 
Grandisson  in  1335,  but  which  have  all  been  recast 
at  various  times.  A  few  years  ago  the  bell  cage 
was  overhauled  and  several  of  the  old  oak  beams 
removed.  The  trees  from  which  these  were  cut 
grew  at  Chudleigh,  where  the  Bishops  of  Exeter 
erected  a  palace,  parts  of  which  still  remain  in  the 
Palace  Farm.     The  timber  was  cut  down  by  order 
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of  Bishop  Quivel  in  1280,  and  the  wood  for  many 
years  lay  seasoning  in  the  cloisters,  after  which  it 
was  placed  in  the  belfry.  The  beams  recently 
removed  were  sold  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  the  wood  for  the  altar 
of  a  new  side  chapel  at  Bloemfontein,  South 
Africa. 

The  font  at  the  west  end  of  the  south  nave  aisle 
was  made  for  the  christening  of  Princess  Henrietta, 
daughter  of  Charles  I.,  who  was  born  at  Bedford 
House ;  and  the  nave  pulpit  was  erected  in  1877  in 
memory  of  Bishop  Patteson  of  Melanesia,  who 
was  killed  by  the  natives. 

So  many  are  the  interesting  relics  and  memorials 
of  other  days  to  be  found  in  this  hoary  old  building 
that  a  volume  would  be  scarce  sufficient  in  which 
to  describe  them.  On  a  boss  of  the  roof  of  the 
north  porch  is  a  carving  of  the  Agnus  Dei,  and  on 
the  eastern  side  the  remains  of  a  Calvary.  Above 
the  doorway  is  a  niche  within  which  was  formerly 
a  statue  of  the  Virgin.  A  room  above  was  the 
dog-whipper's  room,  the  duty  of  this  official 
being  to  keep  all  stray  dogs  out  of  the  building. 
The  chapter  house  is  approached  through  a  small 
door  in  the  south  transept,  which  leads  to  the 
cloisters,  a  portion  of  the  building  that  was 
practically  destroyed  by  Cromwell's  troops  ;  the 
remaining  parts  are  of  Early  English  and  Perpen- 
dicular architecture.  The  Bishop's  Palace  adjoins 
the  cathedral  on  the  south,  and  the  combined  view 
of  both  is  nowhere  seen  to  greater  advantage  than 
from  a  corner  of  the  palace  garden.  The  episcopal 
residence  dates  from  1381,  but  having  become 
ruinous  it  was  restored  by  Bishop  Philpotts. 
The  famous  Courtenay  chimney-piece,  erected 
about  1406,   still   remains,   as   does   the  fine   oriel 
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window  taken  from  an  old  house  in  the  city.  The 
close  has  lost  its  gates,  which  for  centuries  were 
shut  at  the  ringing  of  the  curfew  bell,  and  the 
surrounding  houses  are  nearly  all  modern,  although 
one,  next  to  the  little  ancient  church  of  St.  Martin, 
is  of  greater  antiquity.  Here  in  the  seventeenth 
century  an  Italian  named  Mol  opened  the  house  as 
a  club  and  coffee-house.  The  present  building  was 
erected  in  1596,  on  the  site  of  an  older  structure 
that  had  been  demolished  in  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth. Mol's  coffee-house  was  a  favourite  haunt  of 
many  of  the  worthies  of  Exeter  and  the  county 
generally,  and  in  the  beautiful  panelled  room 
upstairs  their  coats  of  armorial  bearings  form  a 
kind  of  heraldic  frieze. 

Next  in  interest  to  the  cathedral  is  the  old  guild- 
hall, a  prominent  object  in  the  High  Street,  with 
an  upper  storey  projecting  over  the  pavement  and 
upheld  on  pillars.  This  picturesque  facade,  that 
contravenes  almost  every  canon  of  classical  archi- 
tecture, was  built  in  1592,  when  the  whole  of  the 
main  block  was  remodelled,  but  from  very  early 
days  the  city  guildhall  appears  to  have  occupied 
this  site,  and  the  old  Roman  pretorium  has  been 
located  on  the  same  spot.  Behind  the  guildhall 
are  the  police  courts,  in  the  floor  of  which  is  part 
of  a  Roman  mosaic  pavement.  Within  the  hall  of 
the  Guild,  elaborately  panelled  in  oak  and  em- 
blazoned with  the  arms  of  the  mayors  and  various 
city  companies,  hang  several  portraits.  Among 
them  is  one  of  the  Princess  Henrietta,  by  Lely, 
presented  to  the  city  by  her  brother,  Charles  II., 
and  another  by  the  same  painter  of  General  Monk, 
a  Devonshire  man  and  grandson  of  one  of  the 
city's  mayors,  and  to  whose  efforts  the  success  of 
the   restoration   of    Charles   II.   was   largely   due. 
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Above  the  hall  is  the  mayor's  parlour,  panelled, 
and  hung  with  many  portraits  of  local  celebrities. 
Of  the  ancient  castle  of  Exeter  very  little 
remains,  although  for  centuries  the  old  castle, 
erected  originally  by  Athelstan  and  rebuilt  by  the 
Normans,  kept  watch  and  ward  over  the  city. 
At  the  top  of  Castle  Street  is  a  gateway  and 
picturesque  ruined  tower,  known  as  Athelstan's 
Tower,  which  has  an  undoubted  pre-Norman 
window  with  a  triangular  head.  At  the  present 
day  the  new  Assize  buildings  occupy  the  greater 
part  of  the  site,  but  portions  of  the  old  castle 
walls  remain,  and  from  the  tops  of  these  a  com- 
prehensive view  of  the  city  and  the  river  can  be 
obtained.  Just  below  the  castle  are  the  pleasure 
grounds  of  Northernhay,  with  numerous  modern 
statues  and  bright  flowerbeds.  Portions  of  the 
ancient  mural  circumvallation  of  the  city  can  be 
traced  from  Northernhay  westwards.  In  Madock's 
Row,  a  little  turning  off  Northernhay  Street,  an 
arch  through  the  wall  is  the  only  one  remaining. 
Still  further  on,  in  Bartholomew  Street,  we  can 
get  upon  the  ramparts,  which  overlook  an  old 
disused  burial-ground.  Close  by  is  All  Hallows- 
on-the-Walls  Church,  a  modern  building  that 
stands  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  one  of  the  same 
name.  During  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth  an 
Act  was  passed  to  unite  the  numerous  parishes  of 
the  city  and  reduce  them  to  four,  also  to  sell  or 
destroy  the  churches  that  were  no  longer  needed. 
Some  were  at  once  bought  by  their  parishioners, 
but  before  much  could  be  done  the  Restoration 
enabled  the  ejected  clergy  to  return  to  their  old 
benefices.  St.  Olave's  in  Fore  Street  is  one  of  the 
oldest  that  remains,  and  one  that  according  to 
tradition    was    built    by    Gytha,    the    mother    of 
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Harold,  who  came  to  Exeter  for  safety,  and  left 
an  endowment  for  Masses  to  be  said  for  Harold 
and  Earl  Godwin.  This  old  church  was  lent  to  the 
French  Huguenots,  who  settled  here  and  intro- 
duced the  woollen  industry  after  their  flight  from 
France.  In  the  interior  are  some  Norman  arches, 
and  in  the  tower  some  curious  carvings.  A  little 
further  up  the  hill  is  St.  Mary  Arches  Street,  turn- 
ing to  the  left,  and  here  is  the  church  of  the  same 
name,  with  the  fine  Norman  pillars  and  arcade 
that  have  given  it  its  name.  Within  are  numerous 
monuments. 

At  the  beginning  of  High  Street  is  St.  Petrock's, 
shut  in  on  either  side  by  houses,  with  a  doorway 
only  opening  to  the  street.  By  the  order  of 
William  I.,  the  Provost  of  Exeter  had  to  pay 
a  silver  penny  yearly  to  this  and  eighteen 
other  churches.  The  edifice  was  enlarged  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  in  1513  the  Jesus  aisle  was 
added  and  the  building  reconsecrated  by  Thomas 
Chard,  who  acted  as  suffragan  for  Bishop  Oldham. 
The  ancient  church  of  St.  Pancras  might  easily 
be  missed,  hidden  away  as  it  is  in  a  street  behind 
the  guildhall,  called  Pancras  Lane,  where  St. 
Boniface  is  said  to  have  lived  while  at  Exeter, 
when  he  was  brought  there  by  his  parents  to 
visit  Abbot  Wolphard.  The  south  wall  of  the 
church  has  some  quaint  carvings.  Two  piscinas 
remain,  and  the  stoup  is  in  the  usual  place  by  the 
door.  The  font  has  an  appearance  of  great 
antiquity,  and  is  said  by  some  authorities  to  be 
of  pre-Norman  date. 

Not  far  from  St.  Petrock's,  and  facing  the  west 
front  of  the  cathedral,  is  St.  Mary  Major,  a 
modern  church  that  took  the  place  of  an  ancient 
one   whose   fine   old   screen  was   removed  to   St. 
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Mary  Steps,  and  near  by,  in  South  Street,  is  all 
that  remains  of  the  College  of  Priest- Vicars,  built 
by  Brantyngham  in  1388,  and  rebuilt  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  Formerly  the  college  was 
entered  from  the  Cathedral  Close,  and  the  houses 
of  the  priest-vicars  stood  on  either  side  of 
a  green ;  but  all  this  has  vanished,  and  the  fine 
collegiate  hall  is  the  only  link  of  the  original 
edifice  that  has  survived.  Across  the  west  end 
of  this  portion  is  a  screen  bearing  on  its  upper 
panels  paintings  representing  the  old  bishops  of 
Exeter,  beginning  with  Leofric.  The  panelling 
bears  the  date  1629,  and  among  the  carvings  over 
the  mantelpiece  are  the  owls  of  Bishop  Oldham. 

St.  Stephen's  Church  stands  midway  up  High 
Street,  and  is  entered  through  an  arched  doorway. 
It  was  one  of  the  Exeter  churches  mentioned  in 
Domesday,  but  was  destroyed  during  the  Common- 
wealth.    The  existing  building  dates  from  1664. 

St.  Lawrence,  a  little  higher  up  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  same  street,  was  one  of  those  purchased 
by  the  parishioners  when  the  number  of  parishes 
was  reduced.  St.  Sidwell's  Church,  in  the  street 
of  the  same  name,  is  said  by  tradition  to  stand 
on  the  spot  where  St.  Sidwella,  or  St.  Sativola, 
was  martyred.  She  was  a  British  princess  who 
is  supposed  to  have  been  beheaded  with  a  scythe, 
at  the  instigation  of  her  stepmother,  while 
praying  beside  a  well.  To  commemorate  her  a 
church  was  built,  and  Athelstan  gave  some  of 
her  relics  to  the  monastic  church  he  had  founded. 
Several  times  has  the  church  been  rebuilt,  but 
some  ancient  pillars  remain  with  sculptured 
capitals,  and  here  also  is  a  representation  of  St. 
Sidwella,  whose  emblems  or  attributes  are  a  well 
and  a  scythe. 
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In  this  church  Walter  Ralegh,  father  of  the 
other  Walter  Ralegh,  was  imprisoned  on  account 
of  his  religious  opinions  prior  to  the  Reformation, 
and  during  the  Civil  War  the  building  again 
served  as  a  prison.  Another  interesting  old 
church  is  St.  Mary  Steps,  close  to  where  the 
West  Gate  formerly  stood,  and  here  is  a  curious 
clock,  old  Norman  font,  and  a  screen  brought 
from  St.  Mary  Major.  The  clock  is  of  sixteenth- 
century  date,  and  on  the  dial  are  hasso-7'eUevos 
representing  the  seasons,  while  in  a  niche  above 
are  three  figures  known  locally  as  Matthew  the 
Miller  and  his  sons  ;  but  the  central  figure  has  been 
identified  as  that  of  Henry  VIII.  On  each  side  of 
the  King  is  an  armed  soldier  with  a  spear  in  one 
hand  and  a  hammer  in  the  other.  The  duty  of 
the  attendant  figures  is  to  sound  the  quarters  on 
bells  placed  beneath  their  feet.  St.  Thomas's  is  an 
old  church  that  stood  outside  the  city  walls,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Exe,  and  was  rebuilt  during 
the  seventeenth  century. 

Many  fine  specimens  of  domestic  architecture 
still  remain  in  the  city,  with  projecting  windows 
outside  and  fine  plaster  ceilings  within.  An  old 
Tudor  house  in  Exe  Island  has  walls  covered  with 
elaborately  cut  slates,  having  much  the  appearance 
of  scale  armour.  Exe  Island  was  long  a  subject 
of  dispute  between  the  powerful  Earls  of  Devon 
and  the  citizens,  but  on  the  attainder  of  Henry, 
Marquis  of  Exeter,  in  1538,  the  property  lapsed  to 
the  Crown,  and  on  the  termination  of  the  "  Prayer 
Book "  riots  in  1549,  Edward  VI.  granted  the 
island  to  the  city  for  the  services  it  had  rendered 
during  the  struggle.  In  Fore  Street,  near  the 
steps  leading  to  Exe  Island,  is  the  fine  old  Tucker's 
Hall,  the  front  of  which  has  recently  been  restored. 
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Bamfylde  House,  near  Bedford  Circus,  was  the 
Exeter  home  of  the  Poltimores,  and  still  retains 
its  fine  old  mullioned  windows,  plaster  ceilings, 
and  oak  panelling  in  much  the  same  condition  as 
when  Queen  Henrietta  took  refuge  here  before 
escaping  to  France. 

The  old  Cloth  Exchange  was  rebuilt  after  the 
Restoration  and  another  room  added,  which  was 
used  as  a  banqueting  hall  for  the  judges  on  circuit, 
and  here  came  the  notorious  Judge  Jeffreys. 
This  room  is  known  as  the  Apollo  Room,  and 
is  now  used  as  a  show-room  for  the  feminine 
adornments  so  attractive  to  the  daughters  of 
the  modern  city.  It  is  a  fine  panelled  apartment, 
with  an  elaborate  ceiling  in  plaster,  on  which  is  the 
date  1695  ;  the  frieze  consists  of  a  series  of  wreaths, 
upholding  shields  on  which  are  the  royal  arms, 
also  those  of  the  city  and  many  county  families. 

Our  grey  old  cities  are  becoming  scarce  in  the 
polishing  up  process  so  characteristic  of  this 
essentially  commercial  age.  Old  houses  are  razed 
to  the  ground  to  make  way  for  new;  historical 
landmarks  fall  like  chaff  before  the  march  of  what 
is  called  modern  Progress  ;  and,  as  the  spirit  of 
commercialism  can  never  be  yoked  in  fellowship 
to  that  which  governs  sesthetic  principles,  the 
great  building  achievements  of  our  forefathers 
appear  to  be  doomed.  Exeter  citizens  should 
guard  with  jealous  care  the  remaining  links  by 
which  the  city  is  wedded  to  an  historic  past,  as 
memorials  of  their  past  fathers  and  priceless 
legacies  for  their  future  sons.  Above  all  should 
they  preserve  that  venerable  and  hallowed  shrine 
of  Faith  wherein  and  around  are  focussed  the 
religious  life  and  the  civic  fellowships  of  eight 
hundred  years  in  unbroken  continuity. 


CHAPTER  XI 

BUDLEIGH   SALTERTON   AND   EAST   BUDLEIGH 

The  little  town  of  Budleigh  Salterton,  which  is 
rapidly  becoming  a  fashionable  watering-place, 
stands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Otter,  a  river  well 
known  to  anglers.  During  the  fourteenth  century 
the  estuary  of  the  Otter  was  known  as  a  safe 
haven,  and  at  this  period,  when  wool  formed  so 
large  a  proportion  of  English  exports,  many  ships 
laden  with  this  merchandise  from  the  districts 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Otter  valley 
sailed  from  this  little  port,  to  return  loaded  with 
foreign  produce.  During  one  of  these  voyages 
the  Budleigh  men  met  with  disaster,  for  in  1347, 
while  returning  with  their  merchandise,  they  were 
attacked  by  the  French,  who  captured  "three 
ships  and  twelve  boats,  in  which  ships  and  boats 
were  one  hundred  and  forty-one  men  of  the 
richest  merchants  and  mariners  ...  of  whom 
some  were  killed,  others  taken  and  imprisoned, 
some  ransomed,  and  the  others  remaining  in 
prison,  having  nothing  wherewith  to  pay  their 
ransom  by  reason  that  their  goods  were  so  taken 
from  them."  The  remaining  inhabitants  of  Bud- 
leigh drew  up  a  petition  to  Parliament  stating 
what  had  befallen  their  merchants  on  the  high 
seas,  and  praying  that  some  of  their  taxes  might 
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be  remitted,  representing  that  those  who  had 
been  captured  were  the  richest  part  of  the  com- 
munity, "  and  were  wont  to  pay  the  greater  part 
of  the  tenths  of  the  said  town,  wools,  and  other 
collections  granted  to  our  Lord  the  King."  From 
the  silting  up  of  sand  and  mud  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  the  port  gradually  diminished  in 
importance,  until  we  find  in  Leland's  Itinerary 
(1530-40)  that  "Lesse  then  a  Hunderith  Yeres 
sins  shippes  usid  this  Haven,  but  it  is  now  clene 
barrid."  A  large  piece  of  land  at  the  mouth  of 
the  estuary  was  reclaimed  in  1812  by  the  forma- 
tion of  an  embankment,  beginning  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  river  at  Budleigh  Salterton,  crossing 
to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  opposite  shore, 
then  turning  northwards,  and  finally  westward 
again  ;  enclosing  altogether  about  one  hundred 
and  sixty  acres  of  land.  This,  together  with  the 
accumulation  of  sand  and  mud  at  the  small 
portion  of  river-mouth  left,  makes  it  very  difficult 
for  even  the  smallest  fishing-boats  to  effect  an 
entrance  into  the  haven. 

The  greater  part  of  the  present  town  is  modern, 
but  the  place  a  few  years  ago  was  little  more 
than  a  collection  of  fishing-huts.  Somewhat  like 
that  of  Dawlish  is  its  main  street,  with* a  stream 
running  through  it,  crossed  by  several  small 
bridges,  the  houses  rising  up  the  sides  of  the 
valley  on  either  side. 

The  second  part  of  the  name  of  this  little  port, 
"  Salterton "  (A.-S.  Sealter-tun,  the  town  of  the 
salters),  refers  to  the  salt-making  at  one  time 
carried  on  in  the  vicinity.  From  the  time  of 
the  Domesday  Survey,  and  possibly  much  earlier, 
salt  was  made  along  the  banks  of  the  estuary, 
an  industry  that  was  continued  throughout  many 
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centuries,  for  in  the  overseers'  accounts  for  1727 
we  find  that  thirteen  shillings  was  paid  for  the 
tax  on  the  salt-works,  but  the  exact  situation 
of  the  salterns  is  doubtful. 

The  river  Otter,  which  rises  in  the  Blackdown 
Hills  and  flows  through  the  beautiful  Honiton 
Valley,  gives  name  to  Ottery  St.  Mary  and 
Otterton,  and  has  been  thought  to  have  formed 
a  natural  boundary  between  two  British  tribes, 
the  Dunmonii  and  the  Morini.  Upon  the  hills 
bordering  the  river  valley  are  the  remains  of 
several  British  earthworks,  notably  at  the  castles 
of  Sidbury,  Belbury,  and  Farway,  while  on  High 
Peak,  a  steep  conical  hill  scarped  towards  the  sea, 
traces  of  prehistoric  earthworks  can  still  be  seen. 

The  little  village  of  Otterton,  two  or  three 
miles  up  the  river,  was  included  in  the  manor 
granted  by  William  the  Conqueror  to  the 
monastery  of  Mont  St.  Michel  in  Normandy,  and 
the  Benedictine  Priory  established  there  was  a 
cell  to  the  French  monastery.  At  the  Dissolution 
it  shared  the  usual  fate  of  such  foundations, 
and  the  manor  was  bought  by  Richard  Duke, 
who,  says  Pole,  "  build ed  a  fayre  house  upon  an 
ascent  over  the  river  Otter  which  driveth  his 
mylles  underneath  the  house."  Close  to  the 
church  are  some  old  buildings,  all  that  is  left 
of  the  "  fayre  house,"  but  within  the  church  are 
memorial  brasses  to  the  family,  among  them 
one  to  Richard  Duke,  obiit  1641,  and  another  to 
Sarah,  wife  of  Robert  Duke,  who  died  in  the 
same  year. 

The  river  Otter  and  its  valley  have  been 
frequently  described  in  prose  and  verse,  but  never 
more  sweetly  perhaps  than  by  George  James 
Cornish,  a  native  of  Ottery  St.  Mary,  who  became 
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Head-Master  of  Westminster  School  and  subse- 
quently Prebendary  of  Exeter,  a  post  he  held 
until  his  death  in  1849.  The  following  verses  are 
from  his  poem  The  Vale  of  Otter : 

' '  O  Sal'ston  knoll !    I  love  you  well, 

And  all  your  beechen  skreen, 
And  yon  east  hill's  continuous  swell, 

And  Otter's  brook  between  ; 
Yoxu:"  breeze,  your  waters,  and  your  shade, 
Such  as  it  is  my  Being  made. 

"I  love  you  well,  sweet  Vale!    for  here 

My  stream  of  life  arose  ; 
That  stream  that  through  eternal  years 

Shall  flow  as  now  it  flows  ; 
And  howsoe'er  it  flows,  from  you 
Borrows  a  still  unchanging  hue. 

"Then  honour  to  St.  Mary's  tower! 

The  College  and  the  School ! 
And  honour  to  the  Pixie's  Bower  ! 

And  to  the  Maiden  Pool ! 
May  they  to  boys  hereafter  be 
The  teachers  they  have  been  to  me  ! 

"Still  may  these  haunts,  these  groves,  this  sky, 
Kind  ministrations  yield  I 
The  '  common  things  that  round  them  lie, ' 

Their  better  natvu-e  build ! 
And  teach  them  gently  to  improve 
All  harsher  feelings  into  love." 

From  Otterton  it  is  but  a  short  distance  to 
East  Budleigh  by  a  winding  road,  but  to  reach 
the  church  the  better  and  nearer  way  is  to 
follow  the  road  leading  straight  up  from  the 
bridge  at  Otterton,  and  turn  to  the  left  at  the 
cross-roads.      Here   a   remarkable   directing    post 
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stands,  being  a  tall,  foursided  erection  of  brick, 
bearing  on  each  side  a  text  of  scripture  as  well 
as  the  name  of  the  place  to  which  each  road 
leads. 

The  greatest  attraction  of  this  little  village 
to-day,  and  one  by  virtue  of  which  it  ranks  as 
one  of  the  historical  places  in  the  kingdom,  is 
the  fact  that  Sir  Walter  Ralegh  was  born  here 
in  either  1552  or  1554,*  for  the  exact  date  is  not 
quite  certain,  and  the  church  registers  do  not 
afford  any  help,  as  they  only  date  back  to 
1556. 

Let  us  pause  for  a  moment  before  this  most 
gifted  and  remarkable  man,  whom  Macaulay 
pictured  to  himself  under  an  ever- varying  aspect. 
Historical,  literary,  regal,  and  imperial  asso- 
ciations come  crowding  to  one's  mind  at  the 
mention  of  Ralegh,  the  brilliant  statesman, 
famous  courtier,  gallant  sailor,  and  victim  of 
ill-fortune  from  his  birth.  He  seems  to  have 
just  missed  everything  upon  which  his  heart 
was  set,  and  to  the  attainment  of  which  the 
labour  of  his  life  and  the  expenditure  of  a  large 
private  fortune  were  directed.  Certainly  Ralegh's 
life  did  not  lack  variety,  what  with  reviewing 
the  guard,  giving  chase  to  a  Spanish  galleon, 
or  murmuring  a  love-song  to  a  maid  of  honour  ; 
at  another  time  poring  over  the  Talmud  or 
collating  Polybius  with  Livy.  The  man's  gifts 
were  universal,  and  he  combined  the  callings 
of  the  soldier,  the  sailor,  the  scholar,  the  poet, 
the  historian  and  the  philosopher.  A  bag  full 
of  books  to  be  studied  on  a  voyage  seemed  in 
him  as  natural  as  a  pack  of  cards  to  the  modern 

*  Dr.  Brushfield  gives  1554  as  a  more  probable  date  than 
1552.      Vide  Ralegluxna. 
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excursionist.  One  would  scarcely  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  he  made  scientific  experiments  between 
directing  the  fire  of  the  broadsides,  or  read 
Horace  between  the  rapier  thrusts.  As  an 
historical  figure  he  is  the  personification  of  the 
picturesque — clad  in  trunk  hose,  satin  doublet, 
chain  of  jewels,  and  shoes  powdered  with 
glistening  pearls.  No  detail  was  too  insignificant 
for  his  fastidious  eye  in  horticulture,  books, 
warfare,  economics,  or  politics.  Thomson  might 
say  with  more  than  poetic  reason : 

"  In  Raleigh  mark,  then,  every  glory  mixed, 
Whose  breast  with  all 
The  sage,  the  patriot,  and  the  hero  burned. 

His  mind 
Explored  the  vast  extent  of  ages  past, 
And  with  his  prison  hours  enriched  the  world." 

If  the  scarlet  cloak  were  flung  in  the  mud 
before  the  Queen,  about  which  there  is  some 
doubt,  it  was  symbolical  of  the  man's  nature ; 
his  originality  could  descend  to  trifles  and  his 
genius  delighted  in  taking  infinite  pains. 

He  could  not  chastise  an  offender  in  a  common 
way,  for  on  one  occasion,  when  annoyed  by  the 
talk  of  a  tavern  inmate,  he  is  said  to  have  abated 
the  nuisance  by  first  beating  the  fellow  and  then 
sealing  up  his  mouth  by  joining  his  beard  and 
moustache  with  wax. 

Until  comparatively  recent  years  the  birthplace 
of  the  many-sided  Ralegh  was  a  matter  of  dispute, 
and  although  various  localities  have  been  men- 
tioned, among  them  Exeter  and  Fardell — the  latter 
the  ancestral  home  of  the  family — the  farmhouse 
at  Hayes,  or  Hayes  Barton  as  it  is  now  called,  near 
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From  Vertue's  engraving  of  a  contemporarj'  picture  at  Knole. 
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East  Budleigh,  is  generally  accepted  to  be  that  of 
his  birth. 

The  earliest  biographical  account  of  Sir  Walter 
was  a  short  memoir  of  twelve  pages  incorporated 
by  William  Winstanley  in  his  work  on  England's 
Wo7'thies,  published  in  1660,  but  in  this  no  mention 
is  made  of  his  early  life.  The  first  attempt  at  a 
complete  biography,  by  John  Shirley,  appeared 
in  1677,  with  the  title  The  Life  of  the  Valiant  and 
Lea7med  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  was  first  printed 
in  folio  size  and  reprinted  in  octavo  form  in  the 
same  year.  The  following  statement  is  in  both 
issues  :  "  I  find  him  (Ralegh)  born  at  a  place  call'd 
Budely,  or  Budleigh,  in  the  County  of  Devon,  in 
an  House  which  his  Family  had  long  possest  call'd 
Hays."  Shirley,  however,  does  not  give  his  author- 
ity for  his  assertion,  but  that  it  is  the  correct  one 
has  been  demonstrated  by  the  discovery  of  an 
original  letter  which  had  been  for  many  years 
in  private  hands,  and  was  fortunately  seen  at  an 
"Exhibition  of  Armada  and  Elizabethan  Relics" 
held  at  Plymouth  in  1888  by  that  great  authority 
on  Raleghana,  Dr.  Brushfield,  of  Budleigh  Sal- 
terton.  This  letter  appears  to  have  been  the 
parent  of  those  quoted  in  an  abridged  form  by 
Aubrey,  Edwards,  Ballard,  and  other  biographers. 
The  following  is  a  full  transcript  of  the  original 
document : 

"  Mr.  Duke, — I  wrote  to  Mr.  Prideux  to  move 
yow  for  the  purchase  of  hayes  a  farme  som  tyme 
in  my  fathers  possession.  I  will  most  willingly 
give  yow  what  so  :  ever  in  your  conscience  yow 
shall  deeme  it  worthe,  and  if  yow  shall  att  any 
tyme  have  occasion  to  vse  mee  yow  shall  find  me 
a  thanckfull  frind  to  yow  and  youres.  /  have 
dealt  icith  Mr.  Sprinte  for  suche  things  as  he  hathe 

U 
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at  colliton  and  ther  abouts  and  he  hath  pmised 
mee  to  dept  with  the  moety  of  otertowne  vnto  yoiu 
in  consideration  of  hayes  accordinge  to  the  valew 
and  yow  shall  not  find  7nee  an  ill  neighbore  vnto 
yow  here  after.  I  am  resolved  if  I  cannot  intreat 
yow  to  build  att  colliton  but  for  the  naturall 
dispositio'  I  have  to  that  place  being  borne  in 
that  howse  I  had  rather  seat  my  sealf  ther  then 
any  wher  els  this  leving  the  matter  att  large  unto 
Mr.  Sprint.  I  take  my  leve  resting  redy  to  counter- 
vaile  all  your  courteses  to  the  vttermost  of  my 
power.  Court  the  xxvj  of  July  1584. 

"  Your  very  willing  frinde 
"  in  all  I  shalbe  able 

"W.  Ralegh." 

Of  this  interesting  letter  Dr.  Brushfield  writes : 
"  A  full  consideration  of  the  various  points  ,  .  . 
must,  I  think,  result  in  the  conviction,  that  the 
letter  now  under  description  was  penned  by  Ra- 
legh himself.  Written  some  time  after  the  death 
of  his  father,  we  cannot  help  admiring  the  strong 
feelings  that  prompted  him  to  obtain  possession 
of  his  humble  birthplace,  at  a  time  when  he  was 
high  in  Court  favour." 

With  regard  to  the  signature  of  this  letter,  it 
may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  Dr.  Brushfield  has 
found  the  name  written  in  forty  or  more  different 
ways,  but  after  the  examination  of  hundreds  of 
signatures  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
predominating  signature  was  "  Ralegh,"  which  in 
Elizabethan  English  was  pronounced  "  Rawley." 

The  birthplace  is  a  farmhouse  of  a  simple  type, 
and  has  never  been  a  manor  house,  as  is  some- 
times stated.  It  is  situated  in  the  parish  of  East 
Budleigh,  about  a  mile  to  the  west  of  the  church. 
Behind   the   dwelling   rise  the  slopes  of   the  hills 
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that  divide  the  valleys  of  the  Exe  and  the  Otter. 
The  house  faces  due  south,  and  near  it  is  a  hill 
covered  with  oaks,  known  as  Hayes  Wood.  In 
Ralegh's  time  both  the  house  and  its  environs 
must  have  looked  very  much  as  they  appear 
to-day.  The  building  has  a  ground  and  an  upper 
floor,  and  is  situated  on  one  side  of  a  small  walled- 
in  garden.  The  roofing  is  thatched  throughout. 
The  roof  of  the  central  projecting  porch  and  those 
of  the  two  wings  are  gabled,  but  all  the  latticed 
windows  are  comparatively  modern,  as  also  are 
the  stone  sills,  with  the  exception  of  the  one 
over  the  porch.  On  either  side  of  this  porch  are 
wooden  seats,  and  here  is  a  stout  entrance-door 
with  its  original  hinges  and  fastenings. 

The  walls  are  of  cob,  but  rest  on  foundations 
of  stone.  The  red  sandstone  quoins  are  of  ashlar, 
and  the  chimney-shaft.s  of  stone  are  all  placed  on 
outside  walls.  The  room  traditionally  said  to  have 
been  that  in  which  Sir  Walter  was  born  is  at  the 
west  end  of  the  upper  floor. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  Ralegh 
spent  a  great  part  of  his  boyhood  in  this  place 
and  the  neighbouring  ports  of  Exmouth  and  Bud- 
leigh  Salterton  ;  and  here  no  doubt,  coupled  with 
visits  to  the  ancestral  home  at  Fardell,  near 
Plymouth,  he  obtained  his  early  and  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  sea  and  things  pertaining  to  the 
navy,  that  seems  to  have  puzzled  several  of  his 
biographers. 

Edmund  Gosse  states  :  "  It  is  tantalising  that  we 
have  not  the  slenderest  evidence  of  the  mode  in 
which  this  particular  schooling  was  obtained."  Of 
the  manner  in  which  Ralegh  passed  his  boyhood 
we  have  no  direct  evidence,  but  the  surroundings 
of  his  early  days  would  undoubtedly  foster  a  love 
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for  the  sea,  and  the  sea-coast  bounded  his  own 
parish  in  the  bay  of  Budleigh  Salterton.  We  also 
know  that  his  father  was  interested  in  shipping 
matters,  and  young  Ralegh  could  not  fail  to  hear 
recounted  the  marvellous  adventures  of  Drake, 
Hawkins,  and  of  his  half-brothers,  Adrian  and 
Humphrey  Gilbert.  Indeed,  the  influences  engen- 
dered by  living  near  the  sea  on  a  boy's  mind  can 
hardly  be  overstated.  From  the  magic  spell  cast 
by  the  sea  upon  a  child's  mental  faculties  it  is  an 
easy  step  to  become  interested  in  the  ships  that 
pass  along  the  line  of  horizon,  with  their  mysteri- 
ous departures  for  strange  lands,  their  clouds  of 
sun-kissed  canvas,  and  their  raking  spars.  Any 
youthful  dweller  by  the  sea  must  have  felt  how 
the  presence  of  ships  has  stimulated  his  desire 
to  see  the  world,  and  intensified  his  passion  for 
adventure,  inherent  in  all  Englishmen,  and  par- 
ticularly so  in  the  days  when  our  forefathers 
ranged  the  deep  and  claimed  the  supremacy  of 
all  the  seas,  and  so  laid  the  foundations  of  our 
vast  colonial  empire.  How  neatly  Ruskin*  has 
expressed  the  sea-charm  that  hangs  about  a  boat  : 
"  In  that  bow  of  the  boat  is  the  gift  of  another 
world.  .  .  .  The  nails  that  fasten  together  the 
planks  of  the  boat's  bow  are  the  rivets  of  the 
fellowship  of  the  world.  Their  iron  does  more 
than  draw  lightning  out  of  heaven  :  it  leads  love 
round  the  world." 

Surely  the  influences  of  his  environment  and  of 
the  exciting  times  in  which  he  lived  are  sufficient 
to  account  for  Ralegh's  having  discerned  in  his 
early  boyhood  that  "  in  that  bow  of  the  boat  is 
the  gift  of  another  world." 

Again   to  quote  Dr.  Brushfield :    "  There  can  be 

*  Harbours  of  E^igland. 
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no  doubt  that  in  early  as  well  as  in  late  life 
he  grasped  every  opportunity  of  advancing  his 
knowledge  in  all  subjects.  Of  those  more 
especially  relating  to  the  sea,  he  had  abundant 
opportunities  of  gaining  information.  .  .  .  His 
interest  must  have  been  frequently  excited,  and 
his  feelings  and  imagination  quickened,  by  the 
accounts  that  he  must  have  heard  described  and 
discussed  of  all  that  pertained  to  sea  life,  of  the 
adventures  and  wondrous  tales  of  those  who  had 
visited  distant  lands,  not  forgetting  the  bitter 
animosity  expressed  against  Spain  for  its  injustice 
and  cruelty  to  English  seamen — a  feeling  which 
tinctured  the  whole  life  of  Sir  Walter." 

Sir  John  Millais's  well-known  picture,  "The 
Boyhood  of  Raleigh,"  one  of  the  attractions  of 
the  Royal  Academy  in  1870,  was  painted  at 
Budleigh  Salterton,  the  models  who  sat  for  the 
figures  of  the  two  boys  being  Sir  John's  sons, 
and  the  third  figure,  that  of  the  seaman,  was 
painted  from  a  native  of  the  place. 

Next  in  point  of  interest  to  Ralegh's  birthplace 
is  the  church  of  All  Saints,  beautifully  placed, 
but  one  which  at  first  sight  seems  to  be  one  of 
the  plainest  to  be  found  anywhere.  A  closer 
examination,  however,  both  of  the  exterior  and 
interior,  reveals  many  features  of  architectural 
interest.  The  dedication  to  All  Saints  is,  next  to 
St.  Mary,  the  most  common  in  England,  and  what 
evidence  there  is  points  to  a  church  having  been 
here  in  Norman  times,  but  this  is  almost  entirely 
conjectural.  At  the  same  time  documentary 
evidence  exists  to  show  that  no  alteration  in  the 
dedication  of  East  Budleigh  Church  to  All  Saints 
has  taken  place  since  1201,  when  the  living  became 
the  property  of  the  priory  of  Polslo, 
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The  present  structure  dates  almost  entirely 
from  the  fifteenth  century,  the  period  during 
which  some  80  per  cent,  of  the  Devon  parish 
churches  were  rebuilt  in  very  similar  style,  viz., 
a  chancel  (with  or  without  aisles),  tower,  no 
clerestory  or  transepts.  The  building  is  covered 
with  "  rough  cast,"  and  Beer  stone  enters  largely 
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into  the  composition  of  muUions,  traceries,  piers, 
arches,  as  well  as  into  the  dressings  of  the 
embattlement  of  the  tower  and  of  its  plinth, 
and  is  also  found  on  the  coping-stones  of  the 
main  walls  and  buttresses.  The  main  entrance 
is  by  the  south  porch,  which  presents  a  very  bald 
appearance  owing  to  the  amount  of  blank  wall 
over  the  entrance,  a  surface  unrelieved  by  niche, 
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window,  or  sundial,  although,  from  the  church- 
wardens' accounts,  it  seems  that  a  sundial  once 
graced  the  wall.  The  piscina  is  plain  and  trefoil- 
headed  with  chamfered  edges.  The  eastern  wall 
of  the  chancel  was  rebuilt  in  1866,  when  a  new 
east  window  was  inserted,  one  that  is,  unfor- 
tunately, entirely  out  of  keeping  with  the  rest 
of  the  fabric. 

The  screen,  nine  feet  in  height  above  the  floor 
of  the  nave,  is  in  close  proximity  to  the  piers 
of  the  chancel  arch,  and  is  a  fair  piece  of  work, 
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consisting  of  an  arcade  of  five  bays.  The  original 
structure  was  of  oak  throughout,  but  it  has  been 
extensively  repaired  with  common  deal,  of  which 
the  whole  of  the  embattled  cresting  and  panels  are 
constructed. 

The  tower  is  a  massive  structure  of  three  stages, 
the  walls  being  four  feet  in  thickness.  There  is 
but  little  old  glass  left  in  the  church,  the  only 
specimens  worth  notice  being  the  arms  of  Bishop 
Lacy,  in  the  head  of  the  window  of  the  north 
aisle,  and  those  of  the  Courtenay  family  in   the 
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south-west  window  of  the  chancel.  It  is  somewhat 
singular  that  there  are  no  monuments  or  sepul- 
chral brasses  of  any  sort,  and  no  indications  that 
anything  of  the  kind  had  ever  been  here.  There 
is  a  somewhat  uncommon  slab  with  an  incised 
cross  fleury,  and  reversed  inscription  to  the 
memory  of  Joan  (Drake),  the  first  wife  of  Sir 
Walter  Ralegh,  which  is  the  earliest  sepulchral 
memorial  in  the  church.  Within  the  altar  rails 
the  entire  space  is  occupied  by  five  inscribed 
gravestones  of  no  particular  interest. 

One  of  the  most  curious  things  here  is  the 
Communion  table  —  an  old  oak  chest  entirely 
devoid  of  ornament,  and  when  last  at  East 
Budleigh  the  author  found  the  vicar,  the  Rev. 
W.  F.  Green,  in  a  state  of  elation,  notwithstanding 
that  burglars  had  recently  broken  into  the  church 
and  robbed  the  poor-box.  It  appears  that  the 
vicar  had  long  wanted  to  find  out  if  anything 
was  contained  within  the  chest,  but  so  firmly  was 
it  put  together  that  he  could  discover  no  means  of 
opening  it.  However,  the  burglars  solved  the 
problem  for  him  by  splitting  open  one  of  its 
sides,  which,  when  subsequently  removed,  revealed 
an  old  silver  chalice  and  three  chained  Bibles. 

The  most  interesting  feature  of  the  church,  how- 
ever, is  the  wonderful  set  of  old  bench  ends,  some 
fifty  or  sixty  in  number,  and  although  not  so  archi- 
tectural in  character  as  many  others  in  the  country, 
they  are  delightfully  carved  in  a  free  and  highly 
vigorous  manner,  although  it  is  very  improbable 
that  any  of  them  are  in  their  original  positions. 
The  number  of  these  decorated  pew  ends  is  sixty- 
three,  and  of  the  principal  subjects  depicted  in  the 
panelling  no  two  are  alike,  although  the  similarity 
of  some  of  the  more  formal  designs  is  sufficient 
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to  suggest  a  common  parent  design,  varied  by  the 
craftsman.  The  carving  was  done,  in  all  proba- 
bility, by  local  artisans  and  is  naturally  uneven 
in  character,  while  it  is  evident  that  the  carvers 
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were  unacquainted  with  the  finer  points  of 
heraldry,  for  several  charges  on  the  shields  are 
not  only  untinctured  but  are  frequently  displayed 
incorrectly.      These    things,    however,    are    trifles 
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that  do  not  detract  from  the  work  as  a  whole, 
and  it  is  not  so  much  the  external  beauty  of  the 
decoration  that  appeals  to  one  as  the  heart  that 
is  in  it  all.     Here  we  see  the  concentrated  essence 


s.  w. 
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of  the  worker's  mind,  the  one  medium  in  which 
for  the  moment  he  could  breathe  his  ideas,  and 
give  full  play  to  his  artistic  individuality.  Mr. 
Green's   idea  was   that  a   good   deal   of  this   and 
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other  carving  in  Devon  was  done  by  the  men 
who  sailed  with  Drake,  Grenville,  or  Ralegh,  and 
who  signalised  their  safe  return  by  these  humble 
offerings  to  the  house  of  God.  One  panel  shows 
the  conventional  head  of  an  Indian  chief,  another 
a  ship,  while  others  depict  a  great  variety  of 
svibjects — strange  dragons,  sea-serpents,  and  other 
creatures.  In  addition  to  the  conventional  and 
semi-grotesque  examples,  other  panels  bear  the 
arms  of  local  families,  and  in  this  church  men  who 
loved  and  held  this  fair  land  of  Devon  have  knelt 
for  worship,  men  whose  exploits  beyond  the  seas 
are  now  matters  of  history.  Among  the  arms 
shown  are  those  of  Courtenay,  Shilston,  St.  Clere, 
Ford,  Grenvil,  Dennis,  and  Ralegh.  The  accom- 
panying sketch  of  one  of  these  bench  ends  shows 
a  shield  with  arms  defaced  (believed  to  have 
been  those  of  Ralegh),  and  with  greyhounds  for 
supporters.  This  may  possibly  have  been  put  up 
at  Sir  Walter's  own  cost  and  under  his  immediate 
supervision,  for  on  a  square  panel  at  the  base 
is  the  date  1537  in  Arabic  numerals.  Apart  from 
its  probable  historical  associations,  this  bench  end 
is  noteworthy  as  being  one  of  the  earliest  dated 
pew  ends  in  England,  and  the  only  one  in  Devon. 
The  other  representation  of  the  Ralegh  arms  is 
contained  within  a  shield,  five  fusils  in  bend,  and 
with  them  are  impaled  those  of  Grenville,  three 
rests;  the  remainder  of  the  panel  is  filled  with 
a  boldly  carved  stalk  and  leaves. 

These  bench  ends  for  a  short  period  seem  to 
have  been  quite  a  speciality  of  the  old  carvers, 
and  although  they  must  have  worked  largely 
from  a  few  stock  patterns,  they  occasionally 
racked  their  brains  to  produce  something  which, 
if  it  were  not  exactly  beautiful,  would  be  quaint, 
and  had  certainly  the  merit  of  originality. 


CHAPTER  XII 

SIDMOUTH   TO   LYME   REGIS 

Nestling  between  lofty  hills  at  the  mouth  of  the 
little  river  Sid,  the  town  of  Sidmouth  looks  out 
upon  a  fine  expanse  of  open  sea.  On  either  side 
are  cliifs  of  red  sandstone  covered  with  a  luxu- 
riant growth  of  vegetation,  Otterton  Head 
being  the  terminating  point  on  the  west  and 
Beer  Head  on  the  east.  Its  wide  expanse  of 
shore  is  one  of  the  chief  attractions  of  Sidmouth, 
and  one  that  has  rendered  easy  the  formation 
of  an  esplanade  nearly  three  hundred  yards  long, 
stretching  from  the  foot  of  Peak  Hill  almost  to 
the  bridge  which  crosses  the  little  river  near  its 
mouth.  This  fine  sea-walk  compensates  in  a 
measure  for  the  absence  of  sands,  and  the  pebbly 
beach  has  many  attractions.  Here  may  be  found 
fragments  of  agate,  carnelian,  chalcedony,  and 
jasper,  while  in  the  pools  left  by  the  receding 
tides  among  the  rocks  are  many  beautiful 
anemones  and  other  marine  creatures.  The  cliffs 
themselves  are  of  great  geological  interest,  and 
abound  in  various  specimens  of  fossils,  petrified 
coal,  and  similar  formations.  Along  the  whole 
of  the  east  Devon  coast  iron  pyrites  occur  so 
abundantly  in  globular  and  irregular  masses,  that 
the   mineral  is   collected  and   sent   to   Plymouth, 
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where  it  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric 
acid. 

In  former  days  Sid  mouth  was  a  place  of  some 
importance,  with  an  extensive  fishery  and  a  good 
harbour,  both  of  which  are  now  but  memories  of 
the  past.  In  the  thirteenth  century  it  was  a 
borough  and  market  town,  but  owing  to  many 
causes  its  trade  decreased  and  its  harbour  decayed, 
so  that  before  its  rise  into  favour  as  a  watering- 
place  it  was  one  of  those  stranded  and  deserted 
towns  that  needed  but  the  advent  of  the  rail- 
way and  a  little  advertising  to  quicken  into  life 
again. 

On  Christmas  Eve,  1819,  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Kent,  with  the  infant  Princess  Victoria,  came 
to  Sidmouth  and  took  up  their  residence  at 
Woolbrook  Glen,  since  known  as  the  Royal  Glen, 
under  the  shelter  of  Peak  Hill. 

The  Duke,  who  was  in  failing  health,  had  chosen 
this  secluded  Devonshire  town  as  a  suitable  place  in 
which  to  spend  the  winter,  but  he  died  shortly  after- 
wards, on  January  23,  1820,  when  the  Duchess  and 
Princess  returned  to  London.  The  west  window 
of  the  parish  church  of  St.  Nicholas  was  pre- 
sented by  Queen  Victoria  in  1866,  as  a  memorial 
to  her  father.  From  the  summit  of  the  Peak 
or  that  of  Salcombe  Hill  the  view  is  magnifi- 
cent ;  the  latter,  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  town, 
rises  very  abruptly  from  the  river,  the  top  being 
reached  by  a  zigzag  path.  A  favourite  spot  for 
an  outing  is  Ladram  Bay,  just  beyond  the  slope 
of  High  Peak,  and  here  the  coast  scenery  is  not 
unreasonably  considered  to  be  without  equal  along 
the  east  Devon  seaboard.  There  is  a  natural  arch 
in  the  rock  through  which  at  high  tide  the  waves 
dash  with   considerable   force.     On  June  8,  1893, 
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a  large  portion  of  the  clifP  at  High  Peak  sud- 
denly fell  with  a  terrific  rumbling  noise,  said  to 
have  lasted  for  ten  minutes,  and  the  sea  for  a 
distance  of  two  miles  was  covered  with  thick  red 
dust  from  the  falling  sandstone. 

While  at  Sidmouth  it  is  worth  while  to  take 
train  as  far  as  Ottery  St.  Mary,  where  is  one  of 
the  finest  churches  in  the  country,  but  the  visitor 
should  be  warned  that  apart  from  the  church, 
and  notwithstanding  its  attractive  name,  Ottery 
St.  Mary  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  an  interest- 
ing town.  A  large  barrack-like  building  near 
the  station  is  devoted  to  the  making  of  paper 
bags  in  its  lower  and  blouses  in  its  upper  storey, 
and  from  here  a  walk  of  half  a  mile  along  a 
dreary-looking  street  leads  to  the  church,  stand- 
ing in  a  fine  situation.  The  manifold  charms  of 
this  building  are  briefly  summed  up  by  Rickman: 
"  Ottery  St.  Mary. — This  is  a  large  and  curious 
church,  being  built,  like  Exeter  Cathedral,  with 
two  towers  for  transepts.  The  church  consists 
of  nave  and  aisles,  choir  and  aisles,  and  a  Lady 
Chapel.  The  greatest  part  of  the  edifice  is  Early 
English,  of  a  character  rather  different  to  what 
is  common,  and  having  various  small  alterations 
of  later  date.  The  exterior  is  plain,  and  the 
windows  are  mostly  without  dripstones.  At  the 
east  end  of  the  Lady  Chapel  are  some  good  niches 
of  later  date  than  the  chapel  itself.  The  groin- 
ing of  the  interior  is  of  later  date  than  the 
building ;  and  the  north  aisle  is  of  Perpendicular 
character  and  late  date,  with  a  very  rich  roof, 
ornamented  with  pendants.  .  .  .  On  the  whole  this 
church  deserves  very  minute  examination." 

Little  is  known  of  the  early  history  of  the 
church :    the    first    mention   of    any  such    in    the 
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parish  occurs  in  the  Register  of  Bishop  Brones- 
combe,  in  1260.  Seventy-five  years  later  Grandis- 
son  made  great  alterations  and  additions,  and 
here,  early  in  1335,  he  founded  a  college,  which 
remained  until  the  Reformation,  when  its  annual 
revenues  are  stated  to  have  been  worth  about 
£10,000  of  our  present  currency.  A  full  account 
of  the  fifteen  wardens  of  the  college,  among 
them  some  remarkable  men,  will  be  found  in 
Oliver's  Monasticon.  The  only  prebendary  of  note 
was  Alexander  Barclay,  the  author  of  an  English 
version  of  Navis  Stultifera,  a  translation  of  a 
German  work  by  Sebastian  Brandt,  of  Stras- 
burg.  Barclay  is  known  as  the  first  writer  of 
eclogues  in  the  English  language.  He  died  in 
1552,  while  rector  of  All  Hallows,  Lombard  Street, 
London.  A  complete  inventory  of  the  goods  and 
chattels  belonging  to  the  college  at  its  dissolu- 
tion is  preserved  at  the  Record  Office,  but  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  secular  collegiate  buildings  have 
been  pulled  down.  Prominent  on  the  exterior 
of  the  west  front  is  the  great  niche  wherein 
was  once  the  seated  figure  of  the  Saviour  or  of 
St.  Mary,  the  lower  half  of  which  still  remains. 
A  beautiful  and  unusual  feature  of  the  exterior 
and  interior  walls  are  the  curious  panels,  thir- 
teen outside  and  eight  inside,  each  marking  a 
spot  touched  with  the  holy  oil  by  the  bishop 
when  consecrating  the  building.  These  "  conse- 
cration crosses "  are  architecturally  treated  by 
each  having  been  set  within  a  quatrefoiled  circle, 
while  below  several  of  them  can  be  seen  the  iron 
supports  which  on  certain  great  feasts  held  a 
light  before  the  cross-bearing  angels.  Within  this 
cathedral-like  building  there  is  much  to  interest 
both  the  architect  and  the  j)assing  wayfarer,  the 
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only  noteworthy  addition  to  Grandisson's  edifice 
being  the  singularly  beautiful  north  aisle,  built 
circa  1520  by  Cicely,  Countess  of  Dorset,  remark- 
able chiefly  for  the  beauty  of  the  fan  tracery  of 
its  roof  and  the  attached  pendants.  A  few  old 
bench  ends  remain  of  good  quality,  and  one  or 
two  of  the  old  miserere  carvings.  A  portion  of 
the  wall  was  coloured  under  the  directions  of 
Butterfield,  who  restored  the  building,  but  here, 
as  with  his  work  of  a  similar  character  at  St. 
Cross,  Winchester,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
modern  painting  of  old  walls  does  not  give  a 
happy  result ;  and  the  tones  and  tints  with  which 
Nature  endows  a  building  after  the  lapse  of  cen- 
turies are  more  beautiful  and  harmonious  than 
any  yet  devised  by  Aspinall. 

Beneath  rich  monumental  arches  placed  within 
bays  of  the  nave  are  two  interesting  effigies 
said  traditionally  to  represent  Sir  Otho  Gran- 
disson  and  his  wife,  Beatrice ;  but  the  costumes 
and  armour  appear  to  indicate  an  earlier  date 
than  1360,  the  year  when  Sir  Otho  made  his 
will  directing  that  he  should  be  buried  at  Ottery 
if  he  should  die  there.  The  arches  have  fine 
mouldings  and  hanging  tracery,  with  ogee  cano- 
pies, crockets,  and  large  finials.  Over  the  whole 
are  a  number  of  shields,  bearing  no  arms,  inter- 
mixed with  foliage.  Both  effigies  may  be  origi- 
nal, but  the  arch  over  the  lady  appears  to  be 
a  copy  of  that  above  the  knight,  for  Rickman, 
who  was  here  early  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
says  there  was  then  but  one  "  monumental  arch." 

All  writers  on  Ottery  St.  Mary  give  the  bald 
statement  that  "  Sir  Walter  Ralegh  once  lived 
here,"  but  of  evidence  they  furnish  none ;  and 
it  is   quite   an   open   question   whether  the  great 
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man  ever  had  a  habitation  here  at  all.  Pol- 
whele,  in  his  History  of  Devonshire  (1793-7),  speaks 
of  the  mouldering  structure  in  which  Sir  Walter 
once  resided,  and  states  that  there  is  "  one  turret 
still  existing,  and  the  house  has  altogether  a 
monasterial  appearance  "  ;  but  of  satisfactory 
evidence  such  as  would  alone  justify  one  in  the 
statement  that  Ralegh  ever  lived  here,  none  has 
been  produced  up  to  the  present  time. 


Detail  1^ 
Canopy  Ofc/ 

Phnutiient. 


Escot  House,  a  splendid  mansion  destroyed  by 
fire  in  December,  1808,  was  visited  in  1789  by 
George  III.  and  three  of  the  princesses,  wherein 
they  were  entertained  by  Sir  George  Yonge, 
Secretary  of  War.  While  this  house  was  being 
erected  Monmouth  landed  at  Lyme,  and  many  of 
the  workmen  employed  on  the  building  joined 
the  insurgents.  They  were  taken  prisoners  and 
ordered  by  Jeffreys  to  be  taken  to  Ottery  and 
hanged  at  a  four-cross  road  at   Talwater,  known 
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ever  since  as  Bittery  Cross,  about  a  mile  from 
Escot  House,  and  until  a  few  generations  ago  the 
stumps  of  the  posts  which  had  served  for  gibbets 
could  be  seen  at  Spence  Cross,  where  the  Station 
Road  now  crosses  the  highway  to  London. 

During  the  Civil  War  Cromwell  came  here  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  men  and  money  for  the 
siege  of  Exeter,  but  his  demands  not  being  com- 
plied with,  he  ordered  his  men  to  destroy  all  the 
ornaments  of  the  church.  The  house  in  which 
he  held  his  convention  is  now  called  "  Heath's 
Court,"  originally  "  The  Chantry,"  one  of  the  old 
collegiate  houses  just  outside  the  churchyard, 
but  the  room  in  which  the  convention  was  held 
w^as  destroyed  in  the  course  of  some  alterations 
a  few  years  ago.  At  Ottery  General  Fairfax 
was  quartered  for  a  month,  and  here,  in  1772, 
was  born  S.  T.  Coleridge,  whose  father  was  vicar 
of  the  parish  and  the  master  of  the  grammar 
school,  a  building  that  still  exists.  The  house  of 
Lord  Coleridge  is  on  the  western  side  of  the 
churchyard,  but  is  quite  modern,  having  been 
almost  entirely  rebuilt  in  1882 ;  the  only  part  of 
the  original  building  remaining  is  the  south-west 
front,  said  to  have  been  once  occupied  by  Cromwell. 

During  his  Charterhouse  days  Thackeray  used 
to  spend  part  of  his  holidays  at  Larkbeare,  on  the 
confines  of  the  parish,  then  the  residence  of  his 
stepfather.  Major  Carmichael  Smyth ;  and  the 
impression  made  on  his  mind  by  these  scenes  of 
his  early  youth  has  been  recorded  in  Pendennis, 
published  in  1849.  The  Clavering  St.  Mary, 
Chatteris,  and  Baymouth  of  the  novel  have  been 
identified  with  Ottery  St.  Mary,  Exeter,  and  Sid- 
mouth  ;  and  the  first  edition  of  the  book  is  orna- 
mented with  vignettes,  one  of  which  shows  a 
sketch  of  one  of  the  towers  of  Ottery  Church. 
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Of  several  interesting  old  houses  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, Cadhay  and  Knightstone  should  be 
seen.  The  former,  once  the  residence  of  the 
Cadhays  and  later  of  the  Haydons,  is  an  interest- 
ing, but,  in  the  author's  opinion,  a  much  overrated 
Tudor  house,  while  the  almost  unknown  Knight- 
stone is  a  little  gem  of  media3val  building.  The 
house  is  entered  by  a  porch  which  leads  to  the 
hall,  a  delightful  apartment  measuring  26  feet 
long  by  20  in  breadth.  Here  are  two  large 
transomed  windows  and  a  ceiling  that  appears 
to  conceal  an  open  timber  roof.  The  room 
is  panelled  and  has  a  finely  carved  chimney- 
piece  bearing  the  date  1567,  when  the  house  was 
built  by  Gideon  Sherman.  It  is  a  house  one  would 
have  liked  to  explore  thoroughly,  but  permission 
to  view  the  other  portions  was  politely  but  firmly 
refused.  Perhaps  others  interested  in  these  old 
types  of  domestic  architecture  may  be  more  suc- 
cessful. The  outside  appearance  of  the  building  is 
rather  disappointing,  owing  to  its  being  completely 
covered  by  creepers,  the  only  portions  visible  being 
the  modern  barge-boards  attached  to  each  gable. 

The  country  around  Ottery  is  not  devoid  of 
beauty,  especially  the  high  placed  and  well  wooded 
road  that  leads  from  Exeter  to  Honiton,  while 
those  to  whom  it  appeals  for  its  associations 
with  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  will  remember 
his  touching  Sonnet  to  the  River  Otter,  penned 
after  many  years  of  separation  from  the  scenes  of 
his  childhood  : 

' '  Dear  native  brook  I     Wild  streamlet  of  the  West ! 
How  raany  various-fated  years  have  past. 
What  happy  and  what  mournful  hoiu^s,  since  last 
I  skimmed  the  smooth  thin  stone  along  thy  breast, 
Numbering  its  bright  leaps  1  yet  so  deep  imprest 
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Sink  the  sweet  scenes  of  childhood,  that  mine  eyes 

I  never  shut  amid  the  sunny  ray, 
But  straight  with  all  their  tints  thy  waters  rise, 

Thy  crossing  plank,  thy  marge  with  willows  grey, 
And  bedded  sand,  that,  veined  with  various  dyes. 
Gleamed  through  thy  bright  transparence  I  on  my  way, 

Visions  of  childhood  !     Oft  have  ye  beguiled 
Lone  manhood's  cares,  yet  waking  fondest  sighs  I 

Oh  I  that  once  more  I  were  a  careless  child !  " 


Sidford  and  Sidbury,  both  situated  on  the  little 
river  to  which  they  owe  half  their  names,  and  on 
the  main  road  from  Sidmouth  to  Honiton,  are 
pleasant  little  places,  in  the  former  of  which  is  the 
ancient  farmhouse  of  Manstone  and  many  inte- 
resting old  cottages.  At  Porch  House  one  of  the 
chimneys  bears  the  date  1574,  and  many  modern 
writers  who  ought  to  know  better  say, 
"  Charles  II.  is  said  to  have  sle]3t  here  the  night 
after  he  escaped  from  Charmouth."  As  will  be 
shown  in  a  following  chapter  (Lyme  Regis), 
Charles  II.,  after  failing  to  escape  the  country 
from  Charmouth,  returned  to  Trent  House  in 
North  Dorset,  during  which  journey  every  house 
he  stayed  or  called  at  has  been  definitely  located 
and  identified,  and  it  can  be  stated  with  confidence 
that  throughout  the  whole  of  the  eighteen  days 
the  proscribed  Prince  spent  in  Dorset,  he  was 
never  at  any  time  within  many  miles  of  Porch 
House.  Several  houses  in  Dorset  and  Devon  claim 
to  have  sheltered  the  King  on  no  more  solid 
grounds  than  that  they  were  searched  by  the 
infuriated  Roundheads,  and  to  their  number  Porch 
House  must  be  added. 

At  Sidbury  an  old  stone  bridge  crosses  the  river, 
and  on  the  summit  of  a  tree-clad  hill  close  by  is  the 
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castle,  an  ancient  encampment  of  unusual  form, 
being  pear-shaped,  surrounded  by  a  double  fosse, 
and  containing  two  old  wells.  The  earthwork  is 
1,400  feet  long  and  measures  45  feet  from  the  top 
of  the  mound  to  the  bottom  of  the  moat,  the 
entrance  being  at  the  narrow  end,  on  the  north- 
west. There  is  a  tradition  to  the  effect  that  within 
the  camp  a  large  amount  of  treasure  lies  buried, 
which  has  resulted  in  its  being  known  locally  as 
the  "  money -heap." 

The  village  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  has  a  fine 
cruciform  church,  originally  Norman,  dedicated  to 
St.  Giles.  When  the  chancel  was  restored  a  few 
years  ago  a  crypt  was  discovered  beneath  it,  con- 
taining certain  marked  characteristics  of  pre- 
Norman  work.  Two  early  Norman  windows 
remain  in  the  chancel,  with  heads  hewn  out  of 
solid  blocks  of  stone,  and  each  at  one  time  was 
furnished  with  an  oak  shutter.  The  tower  was 
rebuilt  in  1845  in  something  approaching  its 
former  style,  and  two  ancient  figures  then  found, 
one  of  St.  Peter  and  the  other  probably  that  of 
the  patron  saint,  were  placed  in  the  west  wall. 
The  transepts  date  from  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  the  fine  cradle  roof  is  a  fifteenth-century 
addition.  Above  the  porch  on  the  south  side  is 
a  room  where  gunpowder  was  stored  during  the 
Napoleonic  invasion  scare,  since  when  it  has  been 
called  the  Powder-room.  In  the  chancel  a  brass, 
dated  1650,  commemorates  Henry,  son  of  Robert 
Parsons.  Sand,  the  old  mansion  of  the  Huish 
family,  has  been  converted  into  a  farmhouse,  but 
has  retained  its  old  plan  and  the  greater  part 
of  its  original  features.  A  curious  old  inscription 
to  be  seen  here  may  be  translated,  "  To  be  well 
with  God  is  the  fountain  of  joy." 
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A  few  miles  to  the  east  of  Sidmouth  is  the  town 
of  Seaton,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Axe,  standing  in  a 
sheltered  little  bay  with  the  bold  promontory  of 
Beer  Head  enclosing  it  on  the  west.  A  small 
harbour  was  formed  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  but  has 
since  fallen  into  decay,  as  a  shifting  bar  of  pebbles 
makes  entrance  difficult,  and  when  the  wind  blows 
from  the  east  impossible,  as  at  such  times  the 
entrance  is  completely  choked  with  shingle. 
Seaton  itself  is  not  a  particularly  attractive  place, 
although  it  looks  pretty  enough  from  the  sea,  but 
it  forms  a  good  centre  for  many  marine  and  inland 
excursions.  The  main  street  runs  at  right  angles 
to  the  coast,  and  the  town  has  little  sea  frontage, 
but  a  promenade  extends  from  near  the  mouth  of 
the  river  to  the  base  of  White  Cliif,  near  Beer. 
The  bay  has  a  broad  belt  of  shingle  fringing  the 
shore,  where  may  be  found  specimens  of  agates, 
beryls,  garnets,  and  jaspers. 

The  church  of  St.  Gregory  is  chiefly  Decorated, 
although  there  are  traces  of  an  Early  English 
building,  and  additions  have  been  made  to  the 
fabric  in  the  Perpendicular  style.  A  flat  stone 
in  the  church  commemorates  John  Starre,  who 
lived  at  Beer,  and  although  the  Latin  inscription 
is  almost  obliterated,  the  following  quaint  lines 
can  still  be  deciphered  : 


John  Starre. 

Starr  on  Hie, 

Where  shovild  a  Starr  be 

But  on  Hie  ? 

Tho  underneath 

He  now  doth  lie 

Sleepinge  in  Dust 
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Yet  shall  he  rise 
More  glorious  than 
The  Starres  in  skies. 
1633. 

In  1866,  during  a  "  restoration  "  of  the  church, 
the  fine  old  screen  was  removed. 

In  1876  a  bridge  of  concrete  was  built  across  the 
Axe  at  Seaton,  which  opens  up  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  river  and  connects  the  town  with  Axmouth, 
where  the  church  is  pleasantly  situated  at  the 
entrance  of  a  combe,  while  the  cottages  that  form 
the  town  are  scattered  along  the  sides  of  the 
valley.  Originally  a  Norman  building,  the  church 
still  retains  a  doorway  and  south  aisle  of  that 
date. 

The  chancel  is  early  Decorated,  and  to  this 
period  probably  belongs  the  e&igy  of  a  priest  in 
full  ecclesiastical  costume.  This  is  placed  in  the 
north  wall  of  the  chancel  and  is  nearly  level  with 
the  floor,  being  within  a  recess  formed  by  an 
obtuse  arch,  below  which  a  second  arch  of  the 
same  character  forms  a  canopy.  The  church  and 
manor  of  Axmouth  were  granted  by  Richard  de 
Redvers  to  the  Benedictine  Abbey  of  St.  Mary  of 
Montbourg,  near  Coutances  in  Normandy,  and 
later  it  was  included  with  Loders  Priory  in 
Dorset,  when  the  latter  became  a  cell  of  the 
French  abbey.  A  chantry  at  the  east  end  of  the 
south  aisle  contains  a  monument  to  Dame  Anne 
(Cole),  wife  of  Sir  Thomas  Erie,  connected  by 
marriage  with  the  Wykes  of  Bindon,  whose 
interesting  old  manor  house  is  near  by.  The  old 
domestic  chapel,  which  was  licensed  in  1425,  still 
remains  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  with  a 
beautiful  screen,  tabernacled  niche  and  panelled 
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ceiling.  It  is  a  most  interesting  Tudor  manor 
house.  Miss  E.  Lega-Weekes,  who  is,  she  informs 
me,  an  "  imputed  "  descendant  of  Robert  Wykes, 
has  been  kind  enough  to  send  me  the  following  in- 
teresting note :  "  When  my  mother  and  I  visited 
the  house  in  August,  1896,  we  had  a  long  talk  with 
a  fine  old  man,  Robert  Palmer,  then  aged  eighty- 
six,  who  told  us  that  in  one  of  the  back  or  western 
rooms  was  tbe  '  Ghost  Chamber,'  where,  tradition 
said,  sounds  had  been  heard  as  of  a  coach  driven 
through  it  at  midnight !  though  neither  he  nor  his 
father,  who  slept  with  heads  against  a  wooden 
partition  dividing  their  bedroom  from  the  ghost 
chamber,  had  ever  heard  any  such  noises."  Miss 
Lega-Weekes  also  tells  me  that  the  Roger  Wyke 
who,  in  1413,  was  M.P.  for  Plympton  is  frequently 
stated  to  have  been  a  Wyke  of  Bindon,  but  this 
has  not  yet  been  definitely  proved.  Those  inter- 
ested in  old  domestic  architecture  may  be  glad  to 
know  that  a  good  account  and  illustrations  of 
this  house  appeared  in  The  Builder  for  November 
19,   1887. 

About  a  mile  distant  from  Seaton  is  the  charm- 
ingly placed  village  of  Beer,  on  the  edge  of  the 
sea,  the  best  approach  to  it  being  by  a  delightful 
cliff-path  mounting  up  the  side  of  White  Cliff. 

Although  this  is  a  very  steep  climb,  the  view 
from  the  summit  is  ample  compensation,  com- 
manding as  it  does  a  wide  sweep  of  sea  and 
landscape.  From  the  top  of  White  Cliif  a  some- 
what rough  path  descends  rapidly  into  Beer,  a 
most  enchanting  spot ;  but  here,  as  elsewhere, 
modern  villas  and  seaside  bungalows  are  gradually 
encroaching  on  the  picturesque  groups  of  cottages, 
and  so  spoiling  a  simple  and  harmonious  piece  of 
pictorial  composition. 
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The  manor  of  Beer  belonged  at  one  time  to  the 
great  Abbey  of  Sherborne,  but  at  the  Dissolution 
Henry  YIII.  gave  it  to  his  Queen,  Katherine  Parr. 
It  was  afterwards  purchased  by  the  Hassards, 
merchants  of  Lyme,  and  they  sold  the  lands  to 
John  Starre,  who  probably  built  the  old  Tudor 
mansion,  now  a  farmhouse,  that  stands  at  the 
northern  end  of  the  main  street,  and  whereon 
is  the  rebus  of  his  family,  a  star  radiated  of  many 
points,  which,  together  with  the  initials  J.  S.,  is 
found  on  a  chimney  and  some  ironwork,  also  on 
a  gravestone  in  Seaton  churchyard,  where  several 
members  of  the  family  were  buried. 

A  local  tradition  says  that  in  the  seventeenth 
century  a  Spanish  vessel  was  wrecked  in  Beer 
Cove.  The  village  had  just  suffered  from  a  severe 
visitation  of  the  plague,  and  in  consequence  was 
almost  depopulated.  The  Spanish  sailors  landed 
in  safety  and  took  up  their  abode  in  the  village 
without  opposition,  and  in  course  of  time  inter- 
married with  the  natives,  which  may  account  for 
the  foreign  appearance  of  some  of  the  old  Beer 
fishermen.  Although  a  peaceful  fishing  village 
to-day,  the  place  enjoyed  a  very  evil  reputation 
at  one  time  as  the  home  of  smugglers.  All  along 
the  East  Devon  coast  traditions  and  tales  are  still 
told  of  the  old  race  of  smugglers.  Beer  was  the 
home  of  the  notorious  Jack  Rattenbury,  the 
"  Rob  Roy  of  the  West,"  whose  exploits  formed 
the  subject  of  a  book  published  at  Sidmouth  in 
1837,  with  the  title  "  Memoirs  of  a  Smuggler." 
Rattenbury  was  born  at  Beer  in  1778.  He  never 
saw  his  father,  a  local  shoemaker,  who  joined  a 
man-of-war  and  was  never  heard  of  again.  After 
an  adventurous  life  as  ship's  boy  in  various  vessels 
trading  along  the  coast,  he  was  captured  by  the 
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French  and  taken  to  Bordeaux.  Shortly  after- 
wards he  turned  up  at  Portland,  from  whence  he 
walked  to  Beer.  After  some  months  spent  in 
fishing  and  smuggling  he  fell  into  the  hands  of 
a  Spanish  privateer ;  but  this  time  he  was  in 
luck,  for  at  Vigo  the  prize-master  gave  him  his 
liberty,  thirty  dollars,  and  a  mule  to  take  him 
to  Vienna,  where  he  obtained  a  pass  to  Oporto. 
Arrived  home  once  more,  he  married  and  settled 
down  at  Lyme,  where  he  remained  for  four  years, 
engaged  in  piloting  and  victualling  vessels.  One 
day  at  Bridport  he  had  a  narrow  escape  from  the 
press-gang,  and  was  only  saved  from  capture  by 
his  wife  seizing  the  lieutenant  in  charge  round 
the  neck.  His  most  persistent  enemy  was  this 
lieutenant,  who  was  in  command  of  the  Gr^ey- 
hound,  and  who  was  determined  to  catch  the 
smuggler.  Rattenbury  had  another  narrow  escape 
at  Weymouth,  where  he  had  taken  refuge  in  the 
chimney  of  an  inn  while  the  lieutenant  and  his 
men  were  searching  the  premises.  On  one  occasion 
he  was  caught  and  tried  at  Dartmouth,  when  he 
was  given  three  alternatives — to  pay  a  fine  of 
£100,  to  go  to  gaol,  or  to  serve  on  a  man-of-war. 
He  chose  to  go  to  prison,  but  after  a  few  hours 
of  confinement  he  and  his  companions  found  their 
quarters  so  wretched  that  they  decided  to  enter 
the  navy,  and  were  duly  allotted  to  the  Kite,  then 
lying  in  the  Downs.  They  were  removed  the 
same  evening  to  the  Safeguard,  a  brig  that  lay 
in  Dartmouth  Roads.  Next  morning  Rattenbury, 
who  always  appears  to  have  had  his  wits  about 
him,  asked  permission  to  board  the  Duke  of  York, 
on  the  pretext  that  he  had  a  secret  communica- 
tion to  make  to  the  captain.  While  on  board  he 
jumped   down   on   the   bobstay  and   into   a  small 
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boat  that  was  passing,  and  in  a  few  minutes  he 
was  on  the  shore  of  Kingswear,  whence  he  made 
his  way  back  to  Beer.  In  1824  we  find  him  em- 
ployed by  a  Mr.  Down,  of  Bridport,  whom  he 
used  to  help  in  his  fishing ;  but  these  peaceful 
occupations  were  only  resorted  to  when  lack  of 
funds  or  other  circumstances  kept  him  from 
running  illicit  cargoes,  during  which  he  had  some 
extraordinary  adventures.  His  last  recorded 
exploit  was  in  1865,  when  he  was  taking  twenty 
tubs  of  brandy  from  Torquay  to  Newton  Abbot, 
but  was  overtaken  by  the  Preventive  officers  and 
captured.  After  this  he  appears  to  have  settled 
down  to  a  quieter  and  less  exciting  life,  and  as  a 
law-abiding  and  peaceful  citizen  he  is  no  longer 
of  any  interest  to  us — which  is  rather  a  sad 
reflection  when  one  comes  to  think  of  it. 

Beer  has  some  attractive  and  ancient  quarries 
which  were  worked  during  the  Roman  occupation 
of  Britain,  and  probably  for  many  years  before 
that  event.  From  them  came  the  stone  for  the 
building  of  the  greater  part  of  Exeter  Cathedral, 
and  although  these  particular  quarries  are  not 
now  worked,  the  famous  Beer  stone  is  obtained 
from  others  in  the  vicinity.  So  much  stone  has 
been  taken  from  these  and  other  Devon  quarries 
that  one  would  think  the  proceeding  must  end 
before  long,  but  it  is  wonderful  what  an  amount 
of  denudation  the  countryside  can  stand.  Whole 
cities  can  be  erected  of  stone  taken  from  a  few 
acres  of  land  without  the  hole  being  very  large 
or  deep.  The  extraction  of  the  stone  for  the 
building  of  modern  Edinburgh  made  but  a  small 
scar  in  the  soil,  and  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  left  but 
an  inconsiderable  cutting  on  the  isle  of  Portland. 
It  will  be  long,  then,  before  all  the  easily-procured 
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stone  is  exhausted,  although  the  cutting  may  be 
incessant.  The  old  workings  at  Beer  run  under- 
ground for  considerable  distances,  the  roofs  being 
supported  on  pillars.  There  are  so  many  ramifi- 
cations, and  so  many  dangerous  pits  and  pools  of 
water,  that  it  is  not  safe  to  wander  about  the 
quarry  without  an  experienced  guide ;  but  it  is 
well  worth  while  to  explore  these  vaults  and 
passages,  with  swarms  of  bats  flying  around  the 
lanterns.  At  Beer,  as  in  so  many  other  East 
Devon  villages,  the  Honiton  lace  industry 
flourishes,  and  here  was  made  the  lace  for  Queen 
Victoria's  wedding-dress  in  1839,  and  also  those 
of  Queen  Alexandra  and  the  Princess  Alice. 

About  a  mile  distant  to  the  north-west  is  an 
old  house  that  is  well  worth  a  visit,  although 
much  reduced  from  its  original  condition.  Bovey 
House  is  an  ancient  building  that  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  Walrond  family  in  1630.  Some 
years  ago,  while  the  house  was  undergoing  repair, 
a  secret  chamber  was  discovered  in  one  of  the 
chimneys ;  and  in  the  well,  180  feet  deep,  which 
supplies  the  house  with  water  is  a  similar  hiding- 
place,  10  feet  square,  about  30  feet  down.  By 
marriage  with  the  heiress  of  the  Walronds  the 
house  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  Rolle 
family,  to  whom  it  still  belongs. 

South  Down,  on  the  summit  of  Beer  Head,  is  a 
fine  open  spot  where,  by  following  the  coastguard 
track  along  the  undercliff,  the  result  of  a  landslip 
in  1789,  some  bold  and  wild  scenery  will  be  found. 
By  this  way  lies  the  straggling  little  village  of 
Branscombe,  in  a  lovely  Devon  combe,  but  hidden 
from  the  sea  by  the  hills  which  embosom  it.  The 
name  of  the  place  is  supposed  to  have  been  de- 
rived from  St.  Brendon  the  Voyager,  who  had  a 
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chapel  at  Seaton.  The  church,  dedicated  to  St. 
Winifreda,  is  a  cruciform  building  of  many  styles 
and  a  central  tower.  In  the  north  transept  is  a 
curious  monument  to  Joan  Tregarthin  and  her 
two  husbands,  John  Keleway  and  John  Wadham 
of  Merifield.  On  the  monument  are  small  kneel- 
ing effigies  of  Joan  between  John  the  first  in 
academic  costume  and  John  the  second  in  armour, 
with  ruif  and  sword.  Behind  their  respective 
fathers  are  the  twenty  children  of  this  "  fruitful 
mother,"  as  W.  H.  Rogers  calls  her,  who  had 
fourteen  by  her  first  and  six  by  her  second 
husband.  The  Wadhams  lived  for  many  years 
at  Edge,  formerly  the  home  of  the  Branscombes, 
but  few  of  the  old  features  of  the  house  remain. 
There  is  one  good  gable  with  a  large  Tudor 
window,  a  few  chimneys,  and  a  circular  stair- 
case ;  the  remainder  of  the  edifice  has  been 
modernised.  Nicholas  Wadham,  one  of  the  sons 
commemorated  on  the  monument,  was  the 
founder  of  Wadham  College,  Oxford.  He  married 
Dorothy,  daughter  of  the  celebrated  Sir  William 
Petre,  and  both  are  buried  in  the  transept  of 
Ilmiuster  Church  under  a  richly  ornamented  tomb. 
On  the  marble  table  are  their  inlaid  brass  effigies, 
he  in  complete  armour  and  the  lady  in  fardingale 
and  ruff.  Above  the  man's  head  on  a  label  we 
read : 

"Death  is  unto  me  advantage"; 

and  on  a  similar  label  over  the  lady : 

"I  will  not  dye,    but   lyve,    and    declare    ye  works    of   ye 
Lorde." 

In    the    vicinity    of    Seaton    are    Colyton    and 
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Colyford  ;  the  latter,  although  but  a  small 
village,  has  a  station  of  its  own,  and,  as  an  old 
chronicler  says,  is  "  a  place  with  a  past,"  for  it 
was  made  a  borough  by  the  lord  of  the  manor 
before  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  Colyton,  which 
also  has  a  station,  possesses  a  very  fine  cruciform 
church,  with  an  extraordinary  central  tower  sup- 
ported on  four  arches.  The  lower  part  of  the 
tower  is  square,  battlemented,  and  with  pinnacles, 
from  which  spring  flying  buttresses  that  support 
an  octagonal  and  battlemented  lantern,  the  whole 
capped  with  a  vane.  Within  the  church  are 
several  good  monuments,  including  an  elaborate 
altar-tomb  in  the  chancel  to  Margaret  Courtenay, 
who,  according  to  the  attached  inscription,  was 
choked  by  a  fish-bone,  and  died  at  Colcombe 
Castle  ;  but  upon  this  statement  much  doubt  has 
been  thrown  by  Dr.  Oliver,  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  monument  may  be  that  of  another  member 
of  the  family,  as  the  inscription  was  added  when 
the  tomb  was  removed  from  the  north  transept. 
In  the  north  aisle  of  the  chancel  is  the  Yonge 
Chantry,  and  in  the  south  that  of  the  Poles.  John 
Yonge  was  a  merchant  adventurer  who  settled 
at  Colyton  in  the  sixteenth  century  and  built  a 
"  great  house,"  which  still  exists  in  the  form  of  a 
farmhouse,  and  wherein  are  many  ancient  features, 
including  some  curiously  carved  wainscoting. 

The  Pole  monument  is  a  large  classical  compo- 
sition under  a  canopy,  and  here  are  the  effigies  of 
Sir  John  and  Lady  Elizabeth  Pole.  The  father  of 
Sir  John  was  the  celebrated  antiquary,  Sir 
William  Pole,  who,  although  buried  near  his 
wife  in  the  aisle  at  Colyton,  has  no  memorial. 
The  Pole  Chantry  is  enclosed  by  a  stone  screen 
of  good  design,  erected  by  Dr.  Brerewood,  Canon 
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of  Exeter,  who  is  described  by  Oliver  as  "  a 
cormorant  of  Church  property,"  as  he  held  at 
one  time  no  less  than  thirteen  preferments. 
Colyton  Vicarage  was  built  by  him,  but  of  this 
only  the  porch  is  left.  Above  the  w^indow  is  the 
inscription  "  Peditatio  totum  ;  meditatio  totum, 
A.D.  1524  "  ;  while  below  are  the  arms  of  Bishop 
Vesey,  whose  monument  is  in  the  church  of  Sutton 
Coldfield,  near  Birmingham,  the  rose  and  pome- 
granate of  the  Tudors,  and  several  shields  of  arms. 
The  Canon's  rebus — a  bundle  of  briarwood  and 
his  initials — occurs  on  the  screen  in  the  church, 
and  also  on  an  old  panel  preserved  at  the 
vicarage. 

The  remains  of  the  old  Courtenay  castle  of 
Colcombe  lie  about  half  a  mile  from  the  town, 
a  small  part  of  the  ruins  serving  as  a  farmhouse. 
It  was  built  originally  by  Hugh  de  Courtenay 
towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
its  rebuilding  was  commenced  by  Henry 
Courtenay,  Marquis  of  Exeter,  but  he  being 
beheaded,  the  property  lapsed  to  the  Crown. 
After  passing  through  the  hands  of  various 
owners  it  was  purchased  by  William  Pole,  of 
Shute,  who  settled  it  on  his  son,  the  antiquary, 
whose  descendants  still  own  the  mansion.  There 
is  a  curious  old  well  with  a  fine  spring  of  water 
in  a  field  above  the  castle,  having  an  arched 
opening  exhibiting  shields  and  foliage  in  the 
spandrels.  A  few  miles  north-east  of  Colyton  is 
Axminster,  the  junction  for  Lyme  Regis,  and  the 
place  where  the  famous  Axminster  carpets  were 
made,  an  industry  that  is  still  carried  on  at 
Wilton,  in  Wiltshire.  It  is  now  seventy-five  years 
ago  that  the  sleepy  old  town  by  the  Axe  ceased 
to   find    employment    for   a   considerable   portion 
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of    its    population    in    the     manufacture    of    the 
beautiful  carpets  which   were   almost   the  equals 
of  those  woven  in  the  Turkish  and  Persian  looms. 
The  inventor  and  manufacturer  was  a  Mr.  Thomas 
Whitty,  who  has  left  a  very  interesting  account 
in  MS.  of   the  origin  of  these  carpets.*     "  It  was 
in   the  year   1751,"  says  Whitty,  "  that,  being  in 
London,    I   was   at   the   house  of    Mr.    Treek,    an 
ironmonger,  w^hen  I  saw  in  his  warehouse  several 
bales,  which,  appearing  not  to  contain  any  goods 
in   his   way   of    business,    I    inquired   what   their 
contents    w^ere.     He   told    me   they   were   Turkey 
carpets    which   he   had    imported,   and,   if   I   had 
the  curiosity  to  look  at  it,  he  would  show  me  one 
of  the  best  and  largest  Turkey  carpets  in  England. 
Accordingly  he  took  me  into  a  large  room,  and 
showed  me  a  carpet  36  feet  by  21,  the  sight  of 
which   greatly   surprised    me.     I   had   some   little 
knowledge     of    figure    weaving,    but    could    not 
conceive   by  what  means  a  carpet  of  so  great  a 
breadth  could  be  woven  in  figure  without  a  seam 
in  it.     After  I  had  seen  this  carpet  I  could  not 
keep  it  long  out  of  my  mind,  without,  however, 
being  able  to  form  the  least  idea  of  the  method 
of  doing  it." 

After  many  experiments  and  trials,  made  in  his 
spare  time,  Whitty  records  that  "  at  length,  on  the 
25th  April,  1755  (being  our  fair  day,  while  our 
weavers  were  keeping  holiday),  I  made  in  one  of 
my  looms  a  small  piece  of  carpet,  about  seven  or 
eight  inches  square,  resembling  as  near  as  I  could 
the  Turkish  carpets."  Convinced  that  he  had 
practically    solved    the    problem,    this    ingenious 

*  A  good  deal  of  this  information  is  taken  from  an  article 
on  TJie  Origin  of  Axminster  Carpets,  by  James  Hine,  and 
published  in  the  Devonshire  Transactions,  vol.  xxi. 
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craftsman  was  faced  with  the  difficulty  of  not 
being  able  to  make  the  carpets  at  a  price  that 
would  compete  with  those  imported  from  abroad, 
but  he  continued  to  further  his  ideas  until  on 
"  Midsummer  Day,  1755  (a  memorable  day  for  my 
family),  I  began  the  first  carpet  I  ever  made, 
taking  my  children  and  their  aunt  Betty  Harvey 
to  overlook  and  assist,  for  my  first  workers. 
When  the  manufacture  was  thus  begun  many 
gentlemen  came  out  of  curiosity  to  see  it,  and 
professed  their  desire  to  encourage  it  by  ordering 
carpets.  Among  them  one  of  the  first  was  Mr. 
Cook,  of  Slape,  near  Beaminster.  When  I  took 
this  carpet  home  I  met  Mr.  Cook  at  Beaminster, 
and  he  desired  me  to  open  it  to  show  a  gentle- 
man then  with  him.  It  was  Mr.  Twiniker,  of 
the  Temple,  London,  steward  to  the  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury.  He  was  much  pleased  with  the 
sight  of  it,  and  told  me  he  should  be  glad  to 
render  me  all  the  service  he  could  for  the 
encouragement  of  a  new  manufacture.  Accord- 
ingly he  mentioned  it  to  Lady  Shaftesbury,  who 
was  a  liberal  encourager  of  arts  and  manufac- 
tures. Her  ladyship  desired  him  to  request  Mr. 
Cook  to  spare  her  that  carpet,  saying  she  wished 
to  have  the  first  carpet  of  the  manufactory, 
although  she  might  expect  to  have  a  much 
handsomer  one  when  it  was  come  to  greater 
perfection.  Lord  and  Lady  Shaftesbury  were  so 
well  pleased  with  that  carpet  that  they  and  their 
family  have  been  since  some  of  our  best  customers." 
From  that  time  the  industry  grew  and  flourished, 
for  orders  poured  in  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
It  was  in  1835  that  the  looms  were  removed  to 
Wilton,  and  it  is  a  matter  for  regret  that  one 
of  the  oldest  of   the  modern  industries  of  Devon 
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should  no  longer  be  carried  on  in  the  town  that 
gave  name  to  the  products,  the  famous  Axminster 
carpets. 

In  937  the  great  battle  of  Brunanburgh  is 
thought,  after  much  research  by  well-known 
antiquaries,  to  have  been  fought  in  the  valley 
of  the  Axe,  near  Axminster,  between  Athelstan 
and  the  Ethelings  on  the  one  side  and  Anlaf  the 
Dane,  from  Ireland,  together  with  the  Picts  and 
Scots,  on  the  other.  In  this  great  battle  five  kings 
and  seven  earls  fell,  and  the  Bishop  of  Sher- 
borne also  was  slain.  King  Athelstan  founded 
a  college  here  to  commemorate  the  battle,  and 
"gave  the  church  of  Axminster  to  seven  priests, 
who  should  there  for  ever  serve  God,  for  the  souls 
of  seven  earls  and  many  others  put  to  death  in 
battle  with  him  against  foreign  invaders,  which 
fight  began  at  Calix  Down,  in  the  parish  of 
Colyton,  and  extended  to  Colecroft,  below 
Axminster  "  {Cartulary  of  Newenham  Abbey). 

Axminster  Church,  standing  in  the  centre  of 
the  town,  is  an  interesting  old  building  that 
contains  several  fine  monuments.  In  the  chancel 
are  two  effigies,  one  of  a  priest,  supposed  to 
represent  Gervase  de  Prestaller,  vicar  of  the 
parish  and  chaplain  to  Lord  Briwere  ;  the  other 
of  a  lady,  possibly  Alice,  daughter  of  Lord 
Briwere  and  wife  of  Sir  Reginald  de  Mohun, 
lord  of  the  manor  of  Axminster.  Both  these 
effigies  appear  to  be  coeval  with  the  early 
Decorated  chancel,  which  has  a  sedilia  and 
piscina.  The  north  aisle  of  the  church  has  a 
finely  sculptured  parapet,  on  which  are  shields 
bearing  the  arms  of  many  old  families,  the 
Mohuns,  Courtenays,  and  Staffords  among  others. 
Very  little  of  Newenham  Abbey,  founded  by  the 
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Mohuns  m  1245,  about  a  mile  to  the  south  of 
Axminster,  now  remains  ;  beyond  a  few  fragments 
of  wall  nothing  is  left.  That  it  was  once  an 
important  foundation  is  made  clear  from  its 
having  been  one  of  the  "  greater  abbeys "  dis- 
solved by  Henry  VIII.  After  being  ruled  by 
twenty-six  abbots  in  succession,  it  was  surrendered 
by  Abbot  Richard  Gryll  on  March  9,  1538. 

Among  the  entries  of  baptisms  in  Axminster 
Church  is  that  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  who 
was  born  at  Ashe  House,  in  the  parish  of  Musbury, 
three  miles  from  Axminster,  on  June  24,  1650. 
His  mother  was  Elizabeth  Drake,  who  married 
Sir  Winston  Churchill,  and  Ashe  House  had  for 
many  years  been  the  home  of  the  Drakes,  while 
Musbury  Church  contains  several  monuments  to 
members  of  the  family.  The  old  ancestral  home 
is  now  a  farmhouse,  but  has  retained  its  original 
kitchen  and  a  few  other  interesting  rooms. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

LYME   REGIS 

Lyme  Regis,  or  Lyme  of  the  King,  situated  on  the 
borderland  of  Devon  and  Dorset,  is  a  place  of 
numberless  hills.  The  main  street  is  a  long  hill, 
and  one  cannot  enter  or  leave  the  town  without 
a  stiff  ascent  or  a  steep  descent,  and  however  much 
one  may  tire  of  climbing,  here  it  is  inevitable.  So 
hilly  indeed  is  the  land  at  the  back  of  the  town 
that  the  terminus  of  the  light  railway  that  con- 
nects it  with  Axminster  is  situated  a  mile  inland. 
This  is  a  source  of  gratification  and  profit  to 
the  trap  owners  and  luggage  carriers,  for  everyone 
in  Lyme  seems  to  let  lodgings,  those  who  do  not 
do  so  acting  as  agents  for  those  who  do.  The 
town  was  a  fashionable  watering-place  more  than 
a  century  ago,  since  when  it  has  been  in  a  state 
of  suspended  animation,  for  the  railway,  only 
having  been  completed  in  1903,  has  scarcely  had 
time  to  work  those  great  changes  so  dear  to  the 
heart  of  the  fashionable  watering-place.  Lyme 
with  a  modern  pier  and  pavilion  would  be  Lyme 
no  longer,  but  these  things  are  almost  sure  to 
come,  for  the  town  already  figures  on  one  of  those 
extraordinary  art  productions  called  "  seaside 
posters  "  that  hide  the  names  of  so  many  of  our 
railway  stations.    The  railway  authorities,  too,  are 
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bound  to  urge  the  many  attractions  of  the  place 
as  a  seaside  resort,  in  order  to  pay  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  most  expensive  span  of  line.  Stand- 
ing right  on  the  edge  of  the  sea,  from  which  it  has 
a  rugged  and  mediaeval  look,  the  place  at  present 
contrasts  strangely  with  its  more  fashionable 
neighbours,  and  has  the  most  picturesque  shore 
front  in  Dorset.  The  land  skirting  the  coast  is 
just  as  hilly  as  that  on  other  sides  of  the  town, 
and  consists  of  an  endless  succession  of  elevations 
and  depressions.  Alternating  with  rocky  head- 
lands and  deeply-cleft  ravines  are  masses  of  rock, 
through  the  crevices  of  which  small  streams  trickle 
to  some  deep  recess  in  the  shingle  of  the  beach. 
All  around  the  land  breaks  into  undulations  or 
rises  into  wooded  hills,  turning  on  the  Devon 
border  into  the  valleys  and  combes  so  character- 
istic of  that  county.  The  town  has  a  more  than 
respectable  antiquity,  for  from  old  county  histories 
we  learn  that  in  774  Cenwulf  of  Wessex  granted 
land  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lym,  the  little  stream 
on  which  the  town  is  situated,  to  the  Abbey  of 
Sherborne  for  the  purposes  of  salt-boiling.  The 
Domesday  Survey  gives  fourteen  saltmen  as  then 
engaged  in  this  industry.  Its  suffix  regis  dates 
from  1279,  when  it  was  enfranchised  by  Edward  I. 
and  became  a  royal  borough.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  features  of  the  place  is  a  semicircular 
stone  breakwater  called  the  Cobb,  which  provides 
Lyme  with  both  a  harbour  and  a  promenade. 
This  was  built  originally  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I., 
and  towards  its  upkeep  Henry  VIII.  made  several 
grants ;  his  daughter  Elizabeth  consenting  to 
renew  the  town's  charter  only  on  condition  that 
the  burgesses  kept  the  Cobb  in  good  repair.  In 
the  Marwood  List  of  Briefs  is  the  following  entry 
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relating  to  Lyme  Regis  :  "  1690,  The  Cobb  being 
in  a  bad  state,  the  remainder  of  a  collection  for 
redeeming  captives  from  slavery  at  Algiers, 
£51  19s.  2d.,  to  be  applied  to  it ;  the  captives  being 
either  dead  or  redeemed  in  some  other  way." 
Like  all  her  sister  ports  on  this  exposed  littoral, 
Lyme  was  frequently  fired  and  sacked  by  the 
French.  Two  ships,  fully  manned,  sailed  from 
here  to  join  the  English  fleet  that  was  to  fight 
the  Armada,  no  inconsiderable  contribution  in 
those  days ;  while  those  who  look  at  the  tiny 
harbour  to-day  can  scarcely  realise  that  at  this 
era  the  town's  shipping  was  recorded  as  one-sixth 
of  that  of  London. 

The  Great  Rebellion  saw  the  place  most  stoutly 
held  for  the  Parliament,  and  it  held  out  until  the 
siege  was  raised  by  Lord  Essex,  when  Prince 
Maurice  retired  with  a  much-damaged  military 
reputation ;  and  Parliament  made  the  defenders 
a  grant  of  £2,000  and  a  supply  of  boots  and  shoes, 
as  some  recompense  for  the  losses  the  heroic 
defence  had  cost  them.  Among  those  who  helped 
in  the  defence  was  Robert  Blake,  afterwards  the 
famous  admiral,  who,  as  a  reward  for  his  services, 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  colonel. 

On  June  11,  1685,  the  ill-starred  James,  Duke 
of  Monmouth,  landed  here,  when  he  appears  to 
have  been  well  received  by  the  inhabitants,  and 
here  the  fatal  quarrel  between  Dare  of  Taunton 
and  Fletcher  of  Saltoun  proved  the  madness  of 
the  whole  disastrous  expedition,  ill-fated  from  the 
start,  ill-organised,  and  the  cause  of  Judge  Jeffreys 
bringing  misery  and  despair  into  the  homes  of 
hundreds  of  West  Country  families,  guilty  and 
innocent  alike.  The  appearance  of  Monmouth's 
three  ships,  of  foreign  build  and  with  no  colours 
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flying,  caused  much  uneasiness  in  the  town,  but 
Macaulay  tells  us  that  "  as  soon  as  it  was  known 
under  what  leader  and  for  what  purpose  the  ex- 
pedition came,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  populace 
burst  through  all  restraints." 

On  landing,  Monmouth  kneeled  down  on  the 
shore  and  "  thanked  God  for  having  preserved  the 
friends  of  liberty  and  pure  religion  from  the  perils 
of  the  sea,  and  implored  the  divine  blessing  on 
what  was  yet  to  be  done  by  land."  All  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men  flocked  to  Lyme  Avhen  Mon- 
mouth raised  his  standard,  and  it  is  said  that  all 
the  clerks  he  could  employ  were  too  few  to  take 
down  the  names  of  the  recruits.  Before  he  had 
been  on  English  soil  for  twenty-four  hours  he  was 
at  the  head  of  fifteen  hundred  men.  One  of  the 
recruits  was  that  curious  literary  genius,  pam- 
phleteer, journalist,  tradesman,  and  prisoner  of 
Newgate,  Daniel  Defoe,  the  author  of  Robinson 
Crusoe.  Born  in  1659,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Giles, 
Cripplegate,  and  educated  at  a  Stoke  Newington 
academy,  Defoe  at  this  time  was  forty-six  years 
of  age.  As  a  novelist  he  is  considered  to  have 
been  the  father  of  Richardson,  and  partly  of 
Fielding.  He  died  in  Ropemaker's  Alley,  Moor- 
fields,  on  April  26,  1731,  and  was  buried  in  Bunhill 
Fields.  In  his  last  preserved  letter,  penned  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Greenwich,  he  writes  :  "I 
am  so  near  my  journey's  end,  and  am  hastening 
to  the  place  where  the  weary  are  at  rest,  and 
where  the  wicked  cease  to  trouble  ;  be  it  that  the 
passage  is  rough  and  the  day  stormy,  by  what 
way  soever  He  please  to  bring  me  to  the  end  of 
it,  I  desire  to  finish  life  with  this  temper  of  soul 
in  all  cases — Te  Deum  Lauda7nus." 

Why  he  joined  Monmouth's  rebellion,  or  what 
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his  experiences  were  as  a  recruit,  we  do  not  know, 
beyond  that,  unKke  so  many  of  his  "companions, 
he  succeeded  in  saving  his  head ;  otherwise  the 
immortal  Robinson  Crusoe,  published  in  1719, 
when  its  author  was  fifty-nine  years  of  age,  would 
never  have  gladdened  the  hearts  of  generations 
of  the  world's  children.  Posterity's  verdict  will 
surely  be  that  we  could  better  spare  twenty 
Monmouths  than  a  single  Defoe. 

Lyme,  however,  has  literary  associations  of  a 
more  permanent  nature  than  those  furnished  by 
the  rebellious  Defoe,  for  here  lived  both  Jane 
Austen  and  her  contemporary,  Mary  Russell 
Mitford,  but  the  latter  knew  the  place  only  as 
a  child,  whereas  the  former  was  at  the  zenith  of 
her  fame  when  resident  here.  Even  after  her 
family  had  ceased  to  live  here  Lyme  was  a 
favourite  resort  of  Jane  Austen's,  as  many  refer- 
ences to  the  charm  and  beauty  of  the  place  in 
her  books  attest.  The  modest  house  which  the 
Austens  inhabited  was  a  low  white  cottage  near 
the  harbour,  while  other  houses  in  and  around 
the  town  have  been  identified  with  the  homes  of 
her  heroes  and  heroines.  A  local  tradition  states 
that  when  the  late  Lord  Tennyson  visited  Lyme, 
one  of  his  companions  was  anxious  to  point  out 
the  spot  where  Monmouth  landed,  when  the  poet 
exclaimed :  "  Don't  talk  to  me  of  Monmouth,  but 
show  me  the  place  where  Louisa  Musgrove  fell !  " 
{Persuasion).  To  Lyme  as  a  child  came  Mary 
Russell  Mitford,  the  author  of  Our  Village,  Belford 
Regis,  &c.,  with  her  parents.  Dr.  George  and 
Mary  Mitford.  Born  in  1787,  there  is  no  more 
pathetic  figure  in  the  history  of  English  literature 
than  that  of  this  gifted  writer.  At  the  time  of  his 
marriage   her  father  was    penniless,    twenty-five 
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years  of  age,  handsome,  and  already  a  dissolute 
liver  who  had  gambled  away  his  own  patrimony. 
His  wife  refused  to  allow  some  considerable  estates 
and  a  fortune  of  £28,000  to  be  settled  on  herself, 
w^ith  the  result  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  trust 
fund  of  £3,000,  it  was  speedily  dissipated  by  her 
husband  in  riotous  living.  Removing  from  Lyme 
to  London,  Dr.  Mitford  on  more  than  one  occasion 

■^^cor  on  Cobb 


found  himself  an  inmate  of  the  King's  Bench 
Prison,  when  by  a  piece  of  extraordinary  fortune 
he  bought  a  lottery  ticket,  and  with  it  won  the 
first  prize  of  £20,000.  With  this  he  built  a  large 
house  at  Reading,  Bertram  House,  pulling  down 
for  the  purpose  a  beautiful  sixteenth-century 
manor  house,  and  reverted  to  his  former  life  of 
extravagance.     Miss  Mitford  was  sent  to  a  school 
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in  Hans  Place,  Sloane  Street,  from  which  address 
her  first  published  letters  are  dated.  After  five 
years'  schooling  she  made  her  debut  in  society  at 
Bertram  House.  Her  first  book,  Miscellaneous 
PoeTns,  having  cost  her  £59  for  five  hundred  copies, 
she  determined  that  if  she  wrote  another  she 
would  sell  the  copyrights,  although  she  must  have 
had  many  warnings,  in  the  shape  of  letters  from 
duns  addressed  to  her  father,  that  the  days  were 
near  at  hand  when  she  would  have  no  option  in 
the  matter. 

In  1820  we  find  Mrs.  Mitford,  one  of  the  most 
patient  and  longsuffering  of  women,  imploring 
her  husband,  then  spending  nearly  all  his  time  in 
London,  to  send  her  by  return  of  post  a  £1  note 
with  which  to  buy  bread  for  the  household,  and 
Miss  Mitford's  dream  of  writing  for  fame  alone 
was  effectually  dispelled.  After  the  sale  of 
Bertram  House  she  became  the  breadwinner  of 
the  family,  and  worked  harder  than  any  Grub 
Street  hack  to  provide  the  daily  food,  and  gratify 
at  the  same  time  her  father's  still  expensive  tastes 
in  dogs,  wine,  and  cards.  But  for  her  father's 
dissolute  habits  she  could  have  written  in  comfort 
on  congenial  subjects,  for  her  literary  reputation 
was  established  and  its  pecuniary  rewards  ample 
for  the  legitimate  needs  of  so  small  a  household. 
In  1830  the  unpractical  and  gentle  mother  died, 
leaving  her  daughter  to  bear  the  stress  of  in- 
creasing poverty  alone.  The  trust  fund,  the  last 
straw,  was  sold  to  liquidate  the  more  pressing 
debts,  and  in  1837  Lord  Melbourne  granted  Miss 
Mitford  a  Civil  List  Pension  of  £100  a  year.  This 
relieved  her  immediate  necessities,  but  it  could  not 
give  her  back  the  bright  and  hopeful  hours  of  her 
youth  or   restore   her   health,  broken  by  literary 
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drudgery.  Her  devotion  to  her  father  and  her 
solicitude  that,  however  much  she  herself  suffered, 
he  should  never  want  the  means  to  gratify  his 
vicious  tastes  is  almost  without  a  parallel.  At 
last,  broken  in  health  and  weary  at  heart,  she 
writes  of  her  surviving  parent :  "  A  wretched  life 
is  mine  !  Health  is  gone  ;  but  if  I  can  but  last 
while  my  dear  father  requires  me  ...  I  have 
lived  for  him,  and  him  only  :  and  it  seems  to  me, 
God,  in  His  infinite  mercy,  does  release  those  who 
have  so  lived,  nearly  at  the  same  time.  The  spring 
is  broken,  and  the  watch  goes  down."  In  1842 
Dr.  Mitford  died,  hopelessly  involved  in  debt,  and 
thirteen  years  later  Mary  Russell  Mitford,  who 
had  sacrificed  health,  ambition,  and  the  quiet 
enjoyment  of  all  those  things  her  refined  nature 
must  most  have  appreciated,  rather  than  see  her 
profligate  father  without  the  extravagances  he  had 
always  expected  his  wife  and  daughter  to  provide, 
closed  her  weary  eyes  and  passed  into  the  great 
unknown — a  woman  to  whom  posterity  has  not 
yet  paid  its  overdue  reward.  Only  one  of  the 
most  saintly  of  women  could  have  written  :  "  I,  the 
only  child  amongst  six  or  seven  good  fortunes, 
have  been,  during  the  better  part  of  my  life, 
struggling  with  actual  difficulty,  and  if  I  should 
live  long  enough,  shall  probably  die  in  a  work- 
house— content  so  to  die  if  preserved  from  the 
far  bitter  misery  of  seeing  my  dear,  dear  father 
want  his  accustomed  comforts,  content — ay,  happy, 
if  that  far  deeper  wretchedness  be  spared." 

Jane  Austen's  life  was  a  great  contrast  to  that 
of  her  younger  literary  sister,  and  she  never  tires 
of  extolling  the  beauties  of  her  temporary  home. 
Of  Pinhay,  away  to  the  westward,  she  writes  of  its 
"  green  chasms  between  romantic  rocks,  where  the 
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scattered  forest  trees  and  orchards  of  luxurious 
growth  declare  that  many  a  generation  must  have 
passed  away  since  the  first  partial  falling  of  the 
cliff  prepared  the  ground  for  such  a  state,  where  a 
scene  so  wonderful  and  so  lovely  is  exhibited  as 
may  more  than  equal  any  of  the  resembling  scenes 
in  the  far-famed  Isle  of  Wight."  She  is  here 
describing  the  famous  landslip  that  no  visitor  to 
Lyme  should  fail  to  see.  On  Christmas  Eve,  1839, 
a  coastguard  going  his  rounds  suddenly  startled  a 
farmer  with  the  news  that  his  fields  had  vanished. 
The  astonished  man,  rushing  to  the  spot,  saw  below 
the  cliff,  at  a  depth  of  three  hundred  feet,  his 
orchard  and  a  cottage,  from  which  when  the  slip 
occurred  the  inmates  were  fortunately  absent. 
Stretching  westward  for  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
was  a  perpendicular  cliff,  at  the  foot  of  which  lay 
fields  of  grass  mingled  with  rocks  and  rubbish. 
Out  at  sea  were  rocks  and  islands  of  varying 
heights  and  sizes  where  yesterday  the  waves  flowed 
unopposed.  Many  of  these  original  features  have 
disappeared  owing  to  the  soft  soil  having  yielded 
to  the  action  of  wind  and  weather,  while  the  numer- 
ous small  islands  have  been  completely  washed 
away.  The  principal  characteristics  of  the  scene 
still  remain,  and  from  the  top  of  a  sheer  precipice 
one  looks  down  from  a  considerable  height  on  to 
some  forty  acres  of  land.  What  Nature  has  done 
elsewhere  on  a  gigantic  scale  she  has  done  here  in 
miniature,  and  nothing  could  be  more  varied  or 
fantastic  than  the  shapes  assumed  by  these  forty 
acres  of  broken  land.  Here,  on  a  small  scale,  are 
hills  and  ravines,  mountain  ranges  and  valleys, 
crags  and  precipices,  pinnacles  and  chasms,  all 
clothed  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  shrubs  and 
trees.     In  numberless  instances,  too,  the  rich  and 
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abundant  flora  of  the  district  has  spread  itself 
on  the  surface  of  the  rock,  lining  the  route  with 
verdant  tapestry  of  inimitable  beauty.  This  slip  is 
situated  some  three  miles  to  the  west  of  Lyme, 
between  it  and  Seaton,  the  best  route  being  to 
take  the  cliff  walk  to  Seaton  and  return  to  Lyme 
from  that  place  along  the  lower  or  landslip  walk. 
All  the  country  inland  towards  Axminster  is 
broken  and  rugged,  as  though  it  had  been  sub- 
jected to  similar  changes  in  some  past  ages.  Just 
under  Beer  Head,  a  most  commanding  cliff,  from 
which  the  view  extends  from  Portland  Bill  to  Start 
Point,  is  a  smaller  slip  of  even  a  greater  boldness 
than  the  larger  one,  owing  to  the  compact  masses 
of  limestone  having  been  reared  into  pinnacles  and 
towers  amid  the  softer  debris.  On  the  eastern  or 
Charmouth  side  of  Lyme  there  is  yet  another  slip 
of  about  six  acres  of  land,  but  this  differs  greatly 
from  that  on  the  Axmouth  side.  In  this  case  but 
a  small  part  of  the  detached  mass  held  together, 
with  the  result  that  when  it  fell  the  beach 
became  a  chaos  of  blue  lias  and  mud.  The 
peculiar  nature  and  direction  of  the  strata  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lyme  is  very  favourable  to 
these  landslips,  while  the  sea  is  gaining  so 
rapidly  on  the  east  end  of  the  town  that  part  of 
the  churchyard  has  disappeared  and  the  church 
itself  is  in  great  danger.  In  geological  parlance, 
these  landslips  belong  to  the  Lias  group  in  the 
secondary  or  Mesozoic  series. 

This  blue  lias,  that  extends  eastward  to  Burton 
Bradstock,  is  famed  for  the  fine  specimens  of 
fishes  and  saurians  it  has  given  the  geologists, 
and  from  it  (near  Charmouth)  Miss  Mary  Anning, 
the  girl  geologist  and  native  of  Lyme,  recovered 
the  famous  paddle  of  the  Plesiosaurus,  the  greatest 
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geological  treasure  of  the  County  Museum  at 
Dorchester,  and  the  Ichthyosaurus  exhibited  in  the 
British  Museum.  The  whole  neighbourhood  in  fact 
constitutes  a  paradise  for  the  working  geologist. 

William  Pitt,  "  a  wonderful  boy  of  fourteen," 
was  sent  here  to  recoup  his  health  after  his  first 
University  term. 

For  the  antiquary  there  is  not  much  of  interest 
beyond  the  church,  restored  in  1833  and  again  in 
1885.  It  is  mainly  Perpendicular  and  appears  to 
have  been  grafted  on  to  an  old  Norman  building. 
The  Jacobean  pulpit  was  the  gift  of  Richard 
Harvey,  one  of  the  merchant  adventurers  of  Lyme 
and  a  mercer  of  London.  Some  capitals  of  the 
nave  bear  the  initials  of  William  Day,  Mayor  in 
1491.  The  west  wall  is  adorned  with  a  piece  of 
fifteenth-century  tapestry,  said  to  depict  the 
marriage  of  Henry  VII.  and  Elizabeth  of  York. 
To  the  lectern,  of  the  old  double  type,  are  chained 
a  "  Breeches  "  Bible  dated  1637,  the  New  Testament, 
and  a  Prayer  Book.  One  of  the  memorial  windows, 
the  gift  of  the  members  of  the  Geological  Society, 
commemorates  Mary  Anning,  to  whose  remarkable 
geological  finds  reference  has  been  made. 

Although  not  possessing  any  uncommon  remains 
of  its  ancient  architecture,  the  town  has  succeeded 
in  retaining  its  old  Saxon  Courts  Leet,  and  for  over 
seven  hundred  years  the  weekly  Court  of  Hustings 
has  been  held.  Edward  I.  conferred  on  the  bur- 
gesses of  Lyme  privileges  similar  to  those  enjoyed 
by  the  citizens  of  London,  and  although  measures 
have  been  taken  in  certain  quarters  to  abolish  this 
relic  of  feudalism,  students  of  past  history  will 
rejoice  at  the  survival  of  the  Courts  Leet,  which 
appoint  all  the  members  of  the  Corporation, 
excepting  only  the  Town  Clerk. 
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It  may  not  be  without  interest  to  mention  that 
the  courts  leet  were  minor  local  courts  of  the  same 
character  and  jurisdiction  as  the  Sheriff's  Tourn 
(the  county  court  for  criminal  matters,  and  for  the 
preservation  of  the  peace),  but  limited  to  smaller 
districts.  There  is  little  doubt  that  they  are  the 
original  hundred  courts  of  Saxon  times,  although 
their  jurisdiction  became  confined  to  the  area  of  a 
manor  instead  of  the  old  area  of  a  hundred.  The 
right  of  holding  a  court  leet  was  often  granted  to 
the  lord  of  a  manor,  partly  for  the  convenience  of 
the  tenants,  and  partly  for  the  benefit  of  the  lord 
himself,  who,  besides  his  judicial  functions, 
received  the  fines  and  fees  of  the  court. 
The  criminal  jurisdiction  of  both  tourn  and  leet 
was  practically  abolished  by  the  twenty-fourth 
clause  of  Magna  Charta,  which  reads  :  "  no 
sheriff,  constable,  coroner,  or  other  our  bailiffs, 
shall  hold  pleas  of  the  Crown."  These  and  similar 
courts,  however,  continued  to  be  of  importance  in 
local  self-government,  and  although  the  tourn  has 
long  become  obsolete,  the  courts  leet  were  held  in 
many  hundreds  as  late  as  1860  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  constables,  but  they  exercised  no  other 
functions,  so  that  the  courts  leet  as  held  at  Lyme 
may  rank  as  an  extraordinary  and  almost  unique 
survival. 

A  glance  through  the  records  of  such  an  ancient 
tow^n  as  this  affords  very  instructive  reading,  and 
reveals  many  interesting  sidelights  on  the  life  of 
other  days.  For  example,  we  find  that  in  1595 
Mr.  Ellesdon,  Mayor  of  Lyme,  paid  for — 

s.  d. 
Four   yards  of  canvas  to  make  a   coat   to 

whip  the  rogues  in  3     0 

17 
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Making  the  same 

Whipping   of   three    of   the    ship-boys    for 

stealing   of  Mr.    Hassard's   salmon  fish 

in  the  Cobb 


1     0 


The  charge  of  fourpence  for  whipping  a  boy 
appears  to  have  been  the  standard  rate  of  payment. 
The  whipping  of  a  woman  who  was  a  stranger  to 
the  town  cost  httle  more,  but  the  punishment  of 
a  townswoman  w^as  a  more  expensive  matter, 
for  to  take  a  violent,  noisy  woman  from  her 
house  to  the  tumbrel  and  whip  her  round  the 
town  was  a  serious  undertaking,  and  one  that 
was  deemed  worthy  of  a  higher  remuneration,  as 
is  shown  by  the  following  record  : 


1625.  For  whipping  William  Wynter's  boy 

,,  ,,         Agnes  Abbott  twice 

1644.  Paid   two   soldiers   to   attend  the   whipping 
of  a  woman  ... 
Paid  to  whipping  four  women 


s.  d. 
0  4 
2     4 


Among  many  other  interesting  items  is  a  record 
that  enables  us  to  ascertain  the  prices  paid  for 
shell-fish  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  when  Mr. 
Walter  Tucker,  Mayor,  paid  the  following  bill  for 
shell-fish  supplied  to  the  judges  : 


£    s. 

d. 

30  lobsters 

1  10 

0 

6  crabs 

0     6 

0 

100  scallops 

0     5 

0 

300  oysters 

0     4 

0 

50  oranges 

0     2 

0 

£2     7 

0 
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The  European  Magazine,  ix.  1786,  records  the 
discovery  of  a  large  sura  of  money  at  Lyme 
Regis,  in  April  of  that  year: 

^'Salisbury,  Apr^il  24. — On  Wednesday  morning 
as  George  Kelway,  a  labourer,  was  filling  an 
old  saw-pit,  which  had  been  dug  among  the  ruins 
of  a  house  at  Lyme  Regis,  in  Dorsetshire,  he  dis- 
covered three  small  old  chests,  containing  an 
immense  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  coin,  to  the 
amount,  as  it  is  said,  of  2,000Z.  and  upwards, 
chiefly  of  the  coinage  of  Charles  I.  and  IL,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  been  buried  there  at  the  time  of 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth's  invasion,  who  landed  at 
or  near  Lyme,  in  1685. 

"The  poor  fellow,  upon  discovering  this  treasure, 
immediately  loaded  himself  home  with  a  part, 
and  informing  his  landlord  of  the  event,  they 
both  went  and  took  another  loading,  but  unfor- 
tunately having  taken  too  much,  one  of  their 
pockets  burst  on  the  way,  and  the  secret  being 
thereby  discovered,  all  the  neighbourhood  flew 
to  the  spot,  and  such  a  scene  of  disorder  and 
confusion  arose,  that  they  may  be  literally  said 
to  have  rolled  in  money :  hats,  caps,  pockets, 
and  every  vehicle  that  could  be  procured,  over- 
flowed with  the  golden  harvest,  and  scarce  a 
person  was  present  who  did  not  reap  to  the 
amount  of  60Z.  or  701.  in  value  ;  even  the  gleanings 
were  considerable.  Kelway  and  his  partner  had 
secured  about  140  pounds  weight,  but  the  next 
day  Kelway  having  entrusted  the  major  portion 
of  his  treasure  (secured  in  a  strong  chest)  to  the 
care  of  his  landlord,  whilst  he  went  to  a  neigh- 
bouring town  to  purchase  clothes,  &c.,  an  artful 
tinker  found  means  to  defraud  the  landlord  of 
the  whole  ;  and  poor  Kelway,  on  his  return  home, 
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found  himself  again  reduced  to  poverty.  The  tinker, 
whose  name  is  Roe,  was  taken  into  custody  the  same 
day,  and  is  now  confined  in  Lyme  gaol.  Great 
part  of  the  money  has  been  regained  and  secured." 
The  walks  and  excursions  to  points  of  interest 
in  the  neighbourhood,  to  Golden  Cap,  Uplyme, 
Lambert's  Castle,  Seaton,  and  so  on,  are  too 
numerous  to  mention,  but  apart  from  the  famous 
landslip  walks  those  to  Charmouth  and  Chideock 
should  not  be  missed.  As  a  famous  birthplace 
Lyme  is  not  unworthy  of  a  passing  notice,  for  it 
numbers  among  its  natives  Sir  George  Somers, 
the  discoverer  of  the  Bermudas,  or  Somer's  Isle ; 
Captain  Thomas  Coram,  the  founder  of  the  famous 
Foundling  Hospital ;  and  the  facetious  Dr.  Case, 
who,  after  starting  in  life  as  a  quack  doctor, 
became  duly  qualified,  and  took  for  his  motto 
"  The  Case  is  altered."  Charmouth,  two  miles  to 
the  east,  is  without  exception  one  of  the  brightest 
and  sweetest  villages  on  the  south  coast,  and  one 
that  is  as  rich  in  historical  associations  as  in 
rural  charms.  The  only  disadvantage  is  that  it 
lies  half  a  mile  from  the  sea,  which  is  not  visible 
from  it  owing  to  a  high  ridge  of  land  intercepting 
the  view.  As  some  compensation  for  the  loss  of 
the  sea  the  inland  scenery  is  very  fine.  Eastward 
the  eye  rests  upon  Morecomblake,  a  mountain 
hamlet  on  an  airy  height,  to  gain  which  there  is 
a  steep  and  long  ascent  of  two  miles.  Westward 
is  the  high  ridge  that  divides  it  from  Lyme,  which 
could  be  reached  in  former  days  by  a  beach  road 
called  Charmouth  Lane,  but  this  has  been  com- 
pletely swept  away  by  the  sea.  The  Char  is  a 
clear  little  stream  that  dances  along  its  bed  to  the 
sea  at  the  foot  of  the  long  hill  up  which  the  one 
bright,  clean  street  of  Charmouth  extends. 
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In  Persuasion,  Jane  Austen  writes :  "  Char- 
mouth,  with  its  high  grounds  and  extensive  sweeps 
of  country,  and,  still  more,  its  sweet  retired  bay, 
backed  by  dark  cliffs,  where  fragments  of  low 
rock  among  the  sands  make  it  the  happiest  spot 
for  watching  the  flow  of  the  tide  ;  for  sitting  in 
unwearied  contemplation."  It  is  almost  certain 
that  Charmouth  was  a  Roman  station,  and  on  its 
shores  in  the  reigns  of  Egbert  and  Ethelwolf  some 
of  the  most  fierce  struggles  between  Saxon  and 
Dane  took  place.  The  church  is  quite  modern, 
havine:  been  built  in  1836  on  the  site  of  an  earlier 
edifice.  Two  great  earthworks,  Conie  Castle  and 
Lambert's  Castle,  situated  a  few  miles  inland,  are 
prehistoric  strongholds  that  may  have  helped  for 
a  time  to  check  the  advance  of  the  Northmen. 
The  great  historical  attraction,  however,  of  Char- 
mouth  is  the  "  Queen's  Head,"  or  "  Armes,"  now  a 
private  residence,  but  once  the  hostel  that  shel- 
tered for  awhile  one  of  the  most  romantic  figures 
in  English  history.  Several  natives  of  the  place 
can  remember  when  the  landlord  of  this  inn 
displayed  a  sign  on  which  was  inscribed : 

HERE  IN  THIS   HOVSE   WAS   LODGED   KING  CHARLES 
COME   IN   SIRS   YOV   MAY   VENTVBE 
FOR   HERE   IS   ENTERTAINMENT   GOOD 
FOR  CHVRCHMAN  OR  DISSENTER. 

This  sign  has  long  since  disappeared,  but  the  inn, 
although  disguised  beneath  a  modern  front,  has 
retained  nearly  the  whole  of  its  old  oak  panellings 
and  ceilings,  which  are  well  worth  seeing. 

On  some  troops  from  Worcester  reaching  Trent 
House,  in  North  Dorset,  where  Charles  II.  was 
hiding    in     Lady    Wyndham's    chamber,    it    was 
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thought  advisable  to  attempt  to  get  the  proscribed 
prince  out  of  the  country  by  way  of  Lyme,  for 
which  purpose  Captain  Ellesdon  entered  into 
negotiations  with  one  of  his  tenants,  Stephen 
Limbry,  who  was  about  to  sail  to  St.  Malo.  After 
terms  had  been  arranged  for  the  passage  of  a 
gentleman  "who  had  a  finger  in  the  pye  at 
Worcester,"  Limbry  agreed  to  pick  up  his  pas- 
senger in  Charmouth  Roads.  Rooms  were  en- 
gaged at  the  hostel.  The  King,  disguised  as 
William  Jackson,  and  riding  before  Mrs.  Coninsby, 
Wyndham's  cousin,  left  Trent  for  Charmouth, 
calling  on  the  way  at  Ellesdon's  farm,  and  arriv- 
ing safely  at  the  rendezvous.  Here  came  Limbry 
with  the  news  that  all  was  in  readiness,  and 
that  he  would  come  ashore  for  the  prince  about 
midnight.  Mrs.  Limbry,  however,  had  a  word  to 
say  in  the  matter,  for  Stephen,  coming  ashore  again 
for  some  linen,  revealed  to  her  something  about 
his  passenger,  with  the  result  that  the  good  lady, 
alarmed  at  the  proclamations  issued  that  very 
day  against  all  and  sundry  who  should  conceal 
the  King  or  his  followers,  locked  her  husband  in 
his  room  and  refused  to  release  him.  In  the 
meantime  the  royal  party  at  the  inn,  fearing 
something  was  wrong,  communicated  with  Captain 
Ellesdon,  who  advised  immediate  flight,  which  was 
promptly  acted  upon,  the  party,  with  the  exception 
of  Lord  Wilmot,  making  for  Bridport.  They  had 
little  enough  time  to  spare,  for  there  was  already 
much  gossip  about  the  company,  how  they  had 
sat  up  all  night  with  the  horses  saddled,  while  a 
local  smith  named  Hamnet,  on  his  services  being 
requisitioned  to  shoe  Lord  Wilmot's  horse,  de- 
clared openly  that  "  its  shoes  had  been  set  in  three 
different  counties,  and  one  of  them  in  Worcester- 
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shire."  So  suspicious  indeed  was  the  ostler  of  the 
inn,  one  of  Captain  Macy's  soldiers,  that  he  set  off 
to  acquaint  the  parson,  "  one  Westly  "  (an  ancestor 
of  John  and  Charles  Wesley),  with  his  suspicions ; 
but  the  parson  was  not  at  home,  so  the  ostler 
returned  to  the  tavern  to  receive  his  "  tip " 
from  the  departing  visitors.  After  the  departure 
of  Lord  Wilmot,  Hamnet  the  smith  looked  up 
the  parson  and  brought  him  with  great  speed  to 
the  inn,  where  he  greeted  the  landlady  by  saying, 
"  Why,  how  now,  Margaret !  You  are  a  maid  of 
honour  noAV."  "  What  mean  you  by  that,  Mr. 
Parson?"  quoth  she.  He  replied,  "Why,  Charles 
Stuart  lay  last  night  in  your  house,  and  kissed 
you  at  his  departure  ;  so  that  now  you  can't  but 
be  a  maid  of  honour."  Said  she,  "  If  I  thought 
it  was  the  King,  I  would  think  the  better  of  my 
lips  all  the  days  of  my  life,  and  so  you,  Mr.  Parson, 
get  out  of  my  house." 

The  parson  and  his  informant  now  applied  to  a 
justice  of  the  peace,  a  Mr.  Butler,  for  warrants, 
but  he,  not  sharing  their  suspicions,  refused  to 
act.  The  ostler,  however,  had  taken  his  news  to 
his  officer.  Captain  Macy,  at  Lyme,  who  started 
off  to  Bridport  in  pursuit,  but  not  before  Charles 
had  reached  that  place  in  safety  and  put  up  at 
the  "  George  "  inn,  where  for  the  moment  we  must 
leave  him.  Ellesdon's  farm  has  been  identified,  as 
also  have  all  the  other  houses  where  Charles 
either  called  or  stayed.  Many  houses  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  route  from  Trent,  Wylde 
Court,  Pillsdon,  Coaxden,  &c.,  have  been  fre- 
quently quoted  as  sharing  in  this  honour.  As  not 
one  of  these  places  is  mentioned  in  the  Boscobel 
Tracts,  and,  what  is  more  curious  still,  no  reward 
was  claimed  by  their  owners  at  the  Restoration,  it 
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is  quite  certain  that  they  have  no  claim  to  figure 
in  the  list  of  historic  houses  that  sheltered  the 
proscribed  prince. 

The  following  extract  is  from  an  old  volume  of 
newspaper  cuttings  in  the  author's  possession,  but 
neither  the  title  of  the  paper  nor  the  date  of  the 
incident  is  given.  Our  modern  newspapers  may 
not  always  be  immaculate  in  their  treatment  of 
the  English  language,  but  the  following  must  rank 
as  a  gem  of  English  as  she  was  written  in  the 
coaching  days.  Needless  to  say  the  italics  are  not 
in  the  original. 

"  There  is  a  good  house  at  Morcomb  Lake,  east 
of  Charmouth,  now  no  longer  in  the  road,  owing 
to  this  having  been  diverted.  This  was  a  road- 
side inn,  where  the  judges  slept.  The  Fly  Coach 
from  London  to  Exeter  slept  there  the  fifth  night 
from  town.  The  coach  proceeded  the  next  morn- 
ing to  Axminster,  where  it  breakfasted,  and  there 
a  woman  barber  shaved  the  coach." 


CHAPTER  XIV 

CHARMOUTH   TO   BRIDPORT 

The  first  and  indeed  the  only  place  of  importance 
on  the  hilly  but  delightful  road  from  Charmouth 
to  Bridport  is  Chideock  (pronounced  Chiddick),  a 
pretty  little  village  lying  at  the  base  of  two  lofty 
hills  three  miles  from  Bridport.  A  short  walk 
through  pleasant  meadows  leads  to  the  beach 
where  the  clifPs  subside  and  leave  an  open  space 
on  either  hand.  From  the  top  of  the  cliff  one  may 
be  tempted  to  walk  along  the  shore  to  Bridport, 
but  a  closer  inspection  of  the  soft  shingle  proves 
the  impossibility  of  such  a  feat.  Chideock  valley 
lies  between  the  hills  of  Eype  and  Thorncombe, 
Haddon  Hill  and  Golden  Cap  ;  the  village  itself 
having  several  points  of  interest.  The  church  is 
mainly  Perpendicular,  and  alas !  like  so  many  of 
these  old  village  churches,  was  thoroughly 
"restored"  in  1880,  when  part  of  a  wall  fresco 
was  discovered  on  the  north  side.  At  the  end  of 
the  south  aisle  is  a  marble  tomb  containing  the 
recumbent  effigy  of  Sir  John  Arundell  in  plate 
armour.  Chideock  Castle,  of  which  only  part  of 
the  moat  remains,  was  built  by  John  de  Chideock 
in  1379.  At  the  time  of  the  Great  Rebellion  it 
suffered  severely  in  consequence  of  its  position  on 
the  main  road  from  Lyme  to   Bridport,   for  the 
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holders  of  Chideock  Castle  not  only  held  the  main 
lines  of  communication  with  the  east,  but  they 
could  head  off  any  troops  sent  to  relieve  the 
besieged.  Hard  as  was  the  fighting  round  Lyme, 
it  was  probably  still  more  furious  around  the 
walls  of  this  old  castle,  which  constantly  changed 
hands,  being  held  alternately  by  Parliamentarians 
and  Royalists,  the  latter  losing  more  than  two 
thousand  men  in  the  fighting  round  Chideock  and 
Lyme.  This  old  castle,  or  what  was  left  of  it,  was 
blown  up  in  1645,  although  some  considerable 
ruins  remained  for  more  than  a  century  later. 
From  above  Chideock  a  long  downhill  walk  of 
three  miles  leads  to  Bridport,  once  famous  for  its 
rope-walks  and  shipbuilding  trade,  but  now  a 
place  of  no  great  importance  in  the  industrial 
world.  An  account  of  Bridport  written  in  1862 
says  :  "  Two  thousand  people,  more  or  less,  earn 
their  bread  in  the  flax-mills  and  rope-walks  of 
Bridport  or  the  neighbourhood  ;  and  an  old  charter 
conferred  a  monopoly  of  navy  cordage  on  the 
town,  which  still  supplies  a  good  deal." 

The  same  authority  also  tells  us  that  "  the 
Blackmoor  oaks  are  well  known  to  a  thriving 
little  shipbuilding  firm  at  Bridport,  whose  models 
find  growing  favour  in  the  eyes  of  Liverpool  buyers." 

The  fields  around  Bridport  are  no  longer  gay 
in  June  with  the  pretty  blue  flower  of  the  flax, 
and  no  crops  are  now  garnered  in  July  and  August, 
while  the  famous  oaks  of  the  Blackmoor  Vale 
have  long  since  ceased  to  furnish  the  material  for 
the  fashioning  of  ships  for  the  Liverpool  or  any 
other  market. 

Once  at  Bridport  we  must  take  up  the  adven- 
tures of  Charles  II.  from  where  they  were  left  in 
the  previous  chapter.    When  the  King  arrived  here 
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the  place  was  full  of  soldiers,  part  of  an  expedition 
about  to  sail  for  Jersey,  but  he  went  boldly  to  an 
inn  and  mixed  with  the  inmates.  Suspicion,  how- 
ever, was  rife,  so  after  a  hasty  meal  Charles  and 
his  retinue  quitted  the  town,  and  after  going  a 
short  distance  left  the  main  road  for  a  lane  leading 
to  Broadwindsor,  thus  escaping  Captain  Macy,  who, 
having  failed  to  find  his  quarry  at  Bridport,  had 
pushed  on  to  Dorchester.  The  landlord  of  the  inn 
at  Broadwindsor,  being  known  to  Colonel  Wynd- 
ham,  procured  them  accommodation.  "  Yet  here 
the  face  of  danger  was  again  discovered  unto 
them,  for  they  had  not  been  housed  much  above 
half  an  hour  before  a  company  of  troopers  to  the 
number  of  forty  came  hither,  with  an  intention  to 
quarter  in  this  and  other  houses  adjacent,  which 
accident  might  have  proved  fatal  to  his  Majesty 
(the  soldiers  everywhere  being  proudly  inquisitive 
about  strangers)  had  not  God  in  His  mercy  incapa- 
citated them  by  cutting  out  work  of  another 
nature  for  them.  For  having  a  woman  in  their 
company  who,  not  long  after  their  coming  thither, 
fell  in  travail  and  was  delivered  of  a  child,  the 
officers  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  said  parish, 
having  notice  thereof,  contested  so  long  with  them 
about  freeing  their  parish  from  the  burthen  of 
its  maintenance,  till  sleep  and  drowsiness  had 
rendered  their  heads  unfit  for  anything  but  their 
pillows,  upon  which,  while  they  securely  slept,  his 
Majesty,  together  with  his  attendants,  arising 
some  hours  before  day,  and  taking  the  opportunity 
of  that  time  of  silence,  retired  themselves  undis- 
covered unto  Trent." 

From  Trent  House,  it  will  be  remembered, 
Charles  eventually  made  his  way  to  Shorehara, 
where  he  took  ship  to  Feschamps. 
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Including  his  visit  to  Lyme  and  Bridport,  Charles 
was  in  Dorset  for  about  nineteen  days,  and  Lea  or 
Lee  Lane,  a  mile  to  the  cast  of  Bridport,  has  been 
identified  as  the  scene  of  the  "  Miraculous  Diver- 
gence," that  prompt  march  northwards  by  which 
the  prince  escaped  capture.  In  1901  a  block  of 
local  grey  stone  was  placed  at  the  junction  of  Lee 
Lane  with  the  Dorchester  road,  one  face  of  the 
stone  being  inscribed  with  the  following  lines  from 
Fuller's  Worthies: — 

"When  midst  jour  fiercest  foes  on  every  side, 
For  your  escape  God  did  a  Lane  provide." 

The  "  George "  at  Bridport  is  now  a  shop,  but 
part  of  the  "  George "  at  Broad  Windsor  remains, 
although  the  room  in  which  the  King  slept,  to- 
gether with  the  greater  part  of  the  inn,  has  been 
burned  down.  A  memorial  tablet  has  been  placed 
in  a  portion  of  the  wall  that  is  considered  to  have 
formed  a  part  of  the  original  house. 

Beyond  its  wonderful  collection  of  old  borough 
deeds  the  town  of  Bridport  has  retained  little  of 
interest  relating  to  its  ancient  state.  During  the 
Civil  War  the  place  was  garrisoned  for  the  Parlia- 
ment, but  nine  months  later  it  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Royalists,  but  was  shortly  afterwards  re- 
captured for   Cromwell   by  Waller. 

Marching  from  Lyme,  Monmouth's  troops 
attacked  the  town  in  1685,  and  two  Dorset  men, 
Edward  Coker  and  Wadham  Strangwayes,  were 
killed  by  the  rebels,  who  were  quickly  dispersed 
when  the  Dorset  militia  recovered  from  their 
temporary  attack  of  nerves.  By  order  of  Jeffreys 
twelve  of  the  rebels  were  ordered  to  be  executed 
at  Bridport. 
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A  modern  guide-book  tells  us  that  the  town 
to-day  "  is  only  remarkable  for  the  large  number 
of  its  inns,  said  to  number  more  than  a  hundred." 
Whether  this  is  correct  or  not,  there  is  no  doubt  as 
to  the  number  of  the  ancient  churches  that  once 
stood  here,  erected  probably,  as  in  other  places,  by 
the  wealthy  merchants  of  its  palmy  days,  who 
generally  appear  to  have  spent  their  fortunes  in 
erecting  churches  in  their  native  towns.  It  cannot 
reasonably  be  thought  that  eight  places  of  worship 
were  required  for  the  religious  needs  of  so  small  a 
community,  although  we  must  remember  that  in 
niediseval  days  all  the  population  were  church- 
goers— there  was  no  such  thing  as  dissent.  In 
addition  to  the  still  existing  parish  church  of  St. 
Mary,  there  were  the  churches  of  St.  Andrew,  the 
site  of  which  is  now  occupied  by  the  Town  Hall ; 
and  St.  Swithun's  in  that  portion  of  the  town 
called  Allington.  Other  religious  houses  were  the 
Priory,  the  chantry  chapel  of  St.  Michael,  the 
chapel  of  St.  James,  and  the  chapels  attached  to 
the  Hospital  of  St.  John  at  East  Bridge  and  the 
House  of  the  Lepers  at  Allington.  As  places 
of  worship  all  these  have  vanished  with  the 
exception  of  the  parish  church,  wherein  were 
once  seven  altars  and  numerous  chantries,  and 
where,  before  one  of  many  restorations,  rested 
a  tomb  commemorating  a  great-grandson  of 
Edward  I.  Notwithstanding  its  successive  muti- 
lations this  is  still  a  fine  Perpendicular  building, 
cruciform  in  plan,  with  Early  English  transepts 
and  an  excellent  tower.  The  monuments  include 
a  small  brass  to  the  memory  of  a  Coker  of  Map- 
powder,  killed  in  Monmouth's  rebellion,  and  a 
cross-legged  effigy  in  the  north  transept  which  is 
thought  to   represent  a  de  Chideock.     The  figure 
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is  shown  in  chain  mail  of  the  usual  type,  but  the 
shield  and  other  portions  have  been  so  mended  and 
patched  up  that  it  has  lost  all  value  as  an  authen- 
tic example  of  mediaeval  sculpture.  The  restora- 
tion of  a  church  may  be  justified  on  utilitarian  if 
not  on  artistic  grounds,  but  to  replace  the  missing 
portions  of  a  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century  effigy 
with  modern  stone  carved  to  imitate  the  old  is 
surely  the  making  of  false  history.  The  top  of 
the  head  of  this  effigy  has  become  highly  polished 
by  contact  with  the  clothes  of  worshippers  as  they 
pass  to  their  pews  in  the  transept. 

Outside  the  western  wall  of  the  south  porch  is  a 
solid  block  of  freestone  with  a  canopied  niche  in 
the  centre,  "  which  might  formerly  have  held  the 
Holy  Rood,  or  the  Blessed  Virgin,  or  it  might  have 
been  a  reliquary  for  the  reception  of  some  holy 
relic.  That  it  was  strongly  guarded  may  be 
gathered  from  the  dowel  holes  at  the  sides,  into 
which  the  iron  bars  inclosing  it  were  leaded."  * 
Within  two  smaller  niches  on  either  side  of  the 
central  one  are  effigies,  but  so  much  defaced  that 
they  cannot  be  definitely  identified.  In  the  centre 
of  the  base  line  of  the  recessed  panel  is  a  much 
worn  figure  of  an  angel.  Mr.  Alfred  Pope  is  of 
opinion  that  this  stone  once  formed  part  of  a 
shrine  or  of  a  cross,  but  as  an  isolated  piece  of 
mediaeval  sculpture  it  is  somewhat  of  a  mystery. 
On  the  front  of  the  base  stone  an  inscribed  tablet 
records  that — 

"This  Stone  was  formerly  part  of  the 
Chapel  of  St,  Andrew.  At  the  High 
Cross,  which  was  consecrated  a.d.   1362, 

Destroyed  a.d.   1798. 
This  Stone  was  replaced  here,  A.D.   1883." 

*   The  Old  Stone  Crosses  of  Dorset,  Alfred  Pope. 
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Mr.  Pope  writes :  "  The  chapel  of  St.  Andrew 
appears  to  have  been  built  about  the  year  1360. 
It  stood  at  the  cross  roads  formed  by  the  meeting 
of  the  three  principal  streets,  .  .  .  and  in  Hutchins's 
time  was  used  for  various  secular  purposes,  part 
as  a  Sessions  House,  over  which  was  a  free  school, 
part  as  a  gaol  for  criminals,  and  part  was  in  ruins. 
It  had  a  low  tower,  tiled.  Part  of  the  chancel 
remained,  and  served  as  a  clock  tower.  In  1785 
the  whole  of  these  buildings  were  taken  down, 
and  the  present  commodious  block  of  municipal 
buildings  erected." 

The  town  is  pleasantly  situated,  having  on  its 
western  side  the  river  Brit,  from  which  it  obtains 
half  its  name,  and  on  the  east  is  the  river  Asker. 
These  two  streams — for  they  are  little  more — 
unite  below  the  town,  the  combined  rivers  de- 
bouching into  the  sea  at  West  Bay.  The  Brit 
rises  at  Axnoller  Hill,  in  the  midst  of  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  scenery  in  West  Dorset, 
and  after  flowing  past  Beaminster,  Nether- 
bury,  and  Melplash,  joins  the  Asker  near  the 
sea. 

Little  remains  of  the  town's  ancient  domestic 
architecture  beyond  an  old  Tudor  building  in 
South  Street  and  a  portion  of  an  ancient  house 
called  Dungeness,  once  the  property  of  the  Priory 
of  St.  Leonard.  At  the  same  time,  behind  many 
a  modern  house-front  some  good  mantelpieces, 
cornices,  and  panelling  may  be  found,  and  many 
a  relic  of  the  architectural  beauty  of  the  town's 
more  prosperous  days  is  hidden  away  in  odd 
nooks  and  corners  known  to  the  local  antiquaries 
but  not  to  be  found  easily  by  the  passing  tourist. 
The  Bridport  natives,  however,  are  very  cour- 
teous,  and   a   request   to  view  the  interior  of  an 
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old  house  is  never  refused.  West  Bay  may  not 
inaptly  be  termed  the  marine  suburb  of  Bridport, 
and  as  such  it  is  a  healthy  and  pleasant  enough 
spot  to  deserve  a  larger  measure  of  tourists' 
patronage  than  it  has  yet  received. 

West  Dorset  is  essentially  an  agricultural  land. 
From  the  sea-edge  of  West  Bay  right  away  to  the 
borders  of  Somerset,  the  Bridport  hinterland  is 
composed  of  green  valleys  and  grazing  lands, 
apple  orchards,  and  wooded  copses,  and  as  the 
principal  farming  operations  are  now  confined 
mainly  to  the  rearing  of  sheep  and  cattle,  the 
farmsteads  are  widely  scattered.  The  cottages  are 
mostly  stone-built  and  straw-thatched,  the  walls 
weather-stained  and  moss-grown,  while  the 
churches,  always  with  a  stumpy  tower,  look 
sturdy  and  imposing,  if  rather  crude  in  work- 
manship. In  these  broad,  low  valleys  the  aspect 
of  nature  is  always  serene  and  inviting,  and 
never  stern  or  forbidding,  for  on  every  side  are 
vast  stretches  of  pasture  land,  flower-spangled  in 
the  early  summer  months,  with  an  occasional 
farmhouse  perched  cosily  upon  some  sunny  slope, 
and  sheltered  by  a  leafy  wood  through  which  a 
bright  stream  flows  murmuring  seawards.  The 
coast-line  has  also  its  attractions,  for  although 
devoid  of  rocky  promontories  and  precipitous 
headlands,  there  are  plenty  of  imposing  masses 
of  cliff,  alternating  with  patches  of  grass  and 
deep  narrow  dells  and  gaps  that  give  an  endless 
variety  to  a  broken  coast-line. 

Six  miles  to  the  north  of  Bridport  is  Bea- 
minster,  the  centre  of  a  rich  pastoral  country 
and  the  most  delightful  town  in  West  Dorset, 
whose  beauties  have  been  well  sung  by  William 
Barnes : 
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*'  Sweet  Be'mi'ster  that  bist  abound 
By  green  and  woody  hills  all  round, 
Wi'  hedges  reachen  up  between 
A  thousan'  vields  o'  zumnier  green, 
Where  elems  lofty  heads  do  show 
Their  sheades  vor  hay-meakers  below, 
An'  wild  hedge-flow'rs  do  charm  the  souls 
O'  maidens  in  their  evenin'  strolls." 

The  town  is  charmingly  situated  in  the  bottom 
of  a  deep  and  verdant  valley,  upon  which  fall 
the  shadows  of  Lewesdon  Hill  and  Pillsdon  Pen, 
and  a  good  deal  of  the  charm  of  the  place  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  no  railway  has  yet  desecrated  the 
lovely  contours  of  its  downs,  and  no  viaduct  mars 
the  subtle  lines  of  its  winding  valleys,  blessings  for 
which  lovers  of  an  unspoiled  countryside  cannot  be 
too  grateful.  The  chief  glory  of  the  place  is  its 
Perpendicular  church,  with  a  tower  as  fine  in  con- 
ception, and  as  rich  in  well-wrought  figures  and 
mouldings,  as  any  to  be  found  in  the  sister  county 
of  Somerset.  As  a  general  rule  the  Perpendicular 
churches  of  Dorset  are  vastly  inferior  in  work- 
manship to  those  that  form  so  marked  a  charac- 
teristic of  the  architectural  history  of  Somerset, 
but  Beaminster  is  a  charming  and  quite  note- 
worthy exception.  The  tower  is  a  very  fine  piece 
of  building  that  does  not  suffer  by  comparison 
with  any  in  the  West  Country.  Here  are  sculptured 
representations  of  the  Crucifixion,  the  Virgin,  the 
Resurrection,  and  the  Ascension.  The  interior 
consists  of  a  nave  of  five  bays,  chancel,  aisles,  and 
north  porch.  The  steps  and  doorway  that  once 
led  to  the  rood-loft  remain,  and  the  monuments 
include  two  to  the  Strode  family.  Almost  hidden 
by  the  high  ground  of  the  churchyard  is  a  delight- 
ful little  almshouse,  erected  and  endowed  in  1630 
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by  Sir  John  Strode,  of  Parnham,  on  the  site  of  an 
ancient  chantry  house,  which  probably  accounts 
for  its  rather  unusual  position.  The  founder 
directed  that  six  poor  persons  of  Beaminster,  or 
elsewhere,  should  inhabit  it.  A  stone  inserted  in 
the  front  wall  is  inscribed  : — 


GOD  S    HOUSE 

SIT    HONGS    TBINO     DEO 

ANNG    DOM 

1630 

Owing  to  a  succession  of  disastrous  fires  during 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  in  all 
of  which  the  church  was  fortunately  spared, 
Beaminster  has  many  picturesque,  but  few  really 
ancient  examples  of  its  old  domestic  buildings, 
although  here,  as  in  most  Dorset  towns,  old  houses 
will  be  discovered  hiding  away  at  the  back  of 
more  modern  fronts. 

On  the  site  of  the  old  market  cross,  referred 
to  in  some  MS.  notes  circa  1780,  now  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Richard  Hine,  a  structure  of 
Ham  Hill  stone,  that  follows  somewhat  the 
market  cross  at  Cheddar,  was  erected  a  few  years 
ago  to  the  memory  of  his  sister  by  Mr.  Vincent 
Robinson,  of  Parnham,  himself  recently  deceased. 

On  the  outskirts  of  Beaminster  are  two  interest- 
ing houses,  Parnham  and  Mapperton.  The  great 
beauty  of  the  former  is  the  perfect  Tudor  style 
of  its  architecture,  and  this  in  spite  of  a  good 
deal  of  restoration.  As  is  the  case  with  so  many 
old  manorial  houses,  the  great  hall  is,  perhaps,  its 
most  distinctive  feature.  Here  one  may  read 
much  of  the  heraldic  history  of  its  former  owners, 
set  forth  in  a  series  of  sixteen  sections  of  the  great 
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windows,  whereon  are  emblazoned  the  arms  of  the 
Strode  family  from  1505  to  1703,  while  over  the 
great  chimney-piece  is  a  shield  quartering  the  arms 
of  the  Oglanders.  Before  the  late  owner  acquired 
the  building  the  architect  Nash,  who  designed 
that  whimsical  piece  of  architecture,  the  Pavilion 
at  Brighton,  had  been  very  active  at  Parnham, 
and  for  many  years  Mr.  Robinson  did  what  he 
could  to  restore  its  original  beauty,  to  "  denashion- 
alise "  it,  as  he  would  say  with  a  chuckle  to  his 
many  friends.  Inside,  the  house  is  a  museum  of 
pictures,  carvings,  and  curiosities,  which,  although 
exotic  in  origin,  having  nearly  all  been  brought 
from  Italy,  are  of  the  same  period  as  the  mansion 
they  adorn.  Here  is  a  piece  of  Persian  frieze  from 
the  mosque  at  Meshed,  antique  figures  from  the 
churches  of  Seville,  stalls  from  the  sacristy  of  a 
church  near  Brescia,  suits  of  rare  armour,  and 
pictures  too  numerous  to  mention.  So  remark- 
able, indeed,  is  this  collection  of  furniture  and 
bric-a-brac  that  their  owner  published,  at  the 
request  of  his  friends,  a  large  quarto  volume 
devoted  entirely  to  the  contents  of  his  house. 

Mapperton  is  less  of  a  palace  than  Parnham, 
and  more  of  a  manor  house,  consequently  the 
fabric  is  of  greater  interest  as  being  a  type  of 
dwelling  that  is  pleasing  but  unambitious ;  toler- 
ably large,  but  suggesting  home  life  and  comfort  ; 
picturesque  rather  than  grand ;  a  form  of  building 
that  is  essentially  English,  nothing  quite  approach- 
ing the  type  being  found  elsewhere.  The  plans  of 
these  old  houses  may  not  be  of  any  merit  in  the 
architectural  sense,  and  are  probably  unworthy 
of  the  name  of  plan  as  we  now  define  that  term, 
but  they  have  given  rise  to  interesting  buildings, 
the  charm  of  which  is  often  due  to  the  absence 
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of  a  symmetrical  plan.  As  is  shown  by  the  accom- 
panying illustration,  the  front  of  the  house  is 
enclosed  by  a  low  wall  and  rails,  in  the  centre 
of  which  are  gates  hung  on  stone  pillars  sur- 
mounted by  griffins,  the  crest  of  the  Morgans.  A 
short,  straight  path  leads  to  the  porch  projecting 
from  the  centre  of  the  wing.  Above  this  doorway, 
which  is  composed  of  old  stone  jambs  of  an 
earlier  date,  is  a  large  shield  bearing  the  Broad- 
repp  sheldrakes.  The  house  has  been  shorn  of 
two  of  its  wings,  so  that  the  dwelling  as  it  now^ 
stands  is  little  more  than  a  hint,  an  architectural 
reminder,  of  the  lovely  Tudor-Jacobean  building 
of  which  this  north  wing  is  the  sole  survivor. 
The  interior  has  retained  many  features  of  its 
Tudor  magnificence,  as  in  the  ceiling  of  the 
drawing-room,  where  the  panels,  formed  by  bold 
geometric  traceries,  bear  in  several  places  the 
crests  and  emblazoned  arms  of  its  former  owners. 
This  and  other  ceilings  here  bear  much  evidence 
of  foreign  workmanship,  and  they  were  no  doubt 
erected  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  who,  following 
the  unfortunate  precedent  set  by  his  predecessor, 
the  seventh  Henry,  imported  a  host  of  Italian  and 
foreign  workmen,  to  the  great  detriment,  and 
eventually  to  the  complete  extinction,  of  the 
English  schools  of  sculpture.  It  is  reasonable, 
then,  to  assume  that  these  ceilings  at  Mapperton 
were  executed  by  foreign  craftsmen,  a  probability 
that  is  strengthened  by  the  grant  of  the  "  Bonnet 
patent"  to  Robert  Morgan,  for  this  in  itself  im- 
plies a  very  considerable  intimacy  between  this 
family  and  the  royal  court  with  its  clientele  of 
foreign  sculptors.  The  grant  runs  thus  :  "  Foras- 
moche  as  wee  bee  credibly  informed  that  our  wel 
biloved  Robert  Morgan  esquier,  for  diverse  infir- 
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mities  which  he  hath  in  his  hedde,  cannot  conve- 
nyently,  without  his  grete  daungier,  be  discovered 
of  the  same.  Whereupon  wee,  in  tendre  con- 
sideration thereof,  have  by  these  presents  Hcensed 
him  to  use  and  were  his  bonnet  on  his  hed  at  all 
tymys,  as  wel  in  our  presence  as  elsewher,  at  his 
libertie." 

Another  interesting  old  house  near  by  is 
Melplash  Court,  now  a  farmhouse,  where  is  a 
large  stone  circular  dovecot,  one  of  three  in  the 
county,  the  others  being  at  Athelhampton  and 
Bingham's  Melcombe. 

On  a  by-road  from  Beaminster  to  Broadwindsor 
is  Stoke  Abbott,  a  pretty  little  village  of  which 
the  poet  Crowe  was  once  rector.  A  mile  further 
on  is  Broadwindsor,  where  part  of  the  original 
George  Inn,  where  Charles  II.  passed  a  night, 
is  still  standing.  Here  Thomas  Fuller  ministered 
for  several  years,  and  although  the  church  has 
been  completely  rebuilt  since  Fuller's  time,  the 
old  pulj)it,  an  excellent  piece  of  carving  with 
decorative  floral  panels,  is  well  worth  seeing  for 
its  historical  associations  as  well  as  for  its 
artistic  qualities.  It  is  of  polygonal  form,  with 
a  double  row  of  panels,  divided  by  a  horizontal  roll 
enriched  with  arabesque  work  of  carved  foliage. 
Dividing  the  panels  are  crocketed  buttresses,  con- 
tinued below  the  roll  by  a  round  moulding, 
encircled  with  foliage  of  a  semi-classical  character. 

While  rector  here  this  "  rare  old  divine  "  wrote 
his  History  of  the  Holy  Warre,  an  account  of  the 
Crusades,  the  publication  of  which  led  to  his 
appointment  as  lecturer  to  the  Savoy  Chapel, 
where  he  became  so  popular  a  preacher  that  he 
is  said  to  have  had  two  audiences,  one  inside  and 
the  other  outside    the   church.     Being   a    staunch 
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Royalist  and  chaplain  to  the  little  Princess 
Henrietta,  he  lost  the  living  until  the  Restoration, 
when  his  fame  became  so  great  that  he  was  on 
the  point  of  being  offered  a  bishopric,  but  death 
intervened.  He  is  perhaps  best  known  as  the 
author  of  The  Worthies  of  England,  published 
the  year  after  his  death,  but  it  must  be  confessed 
that  Fuller's  "  worthies "  are  not  always  reliable. 
He  was  able  to  boast  that  no  publisher  had  ever 
lost  by  his  books,  and  he  was  not  ashamed  to 
own  that  he  wrote  "  to  procure  some  honest 
profit  to  myself." 

On  the  north-west  slope  of  Lewesdon  Hill  is 
Racedown  Lodge,  a  very  plain  building  that  is 
now  used  as  a  farmhouse.  Here  for  two  years 
the  poet  Wordsworth  and  his  sister  resided  and 
here  The  Bordere7\s  was  written.  Miss  Words- 
worth wrote  to  her  friends  in  very  enthusiastic 
terms  of  the  scenery  in  the  neighbourhood.  In 
1797  Coleridge  stayed  at  Racedown  Lodge,  and  a 
friendship  sprang  up  between  the  poets — a  friend- 
ship that  resulted  in  Wordsworth  leaving  Dorset 
the  same  year  to  reside  near  Coleridge  at  Nether 
Stowey,  Somerset. 


CHAPTER  XV 

THE  CHESIL  BEACH  AND  PORTLAND 

The  most  remarkable  geological  feature  of  the 
Dorset  coast,  and  one  that  exceeds  in  magnitude 
any  other  formation  of  the  kind  in  Europe,  is  the 
massive  bank  of  pebbles  that  connects  the  isle 
of  Portland  with  the  mainland  at  Abbotsbury  (a 
distance  of  lOf  miles),  from  which  point  it  con- 
tinues as  a  part  of  the  shore  to  Burton  Cliff, 
16  miles  west  of  Portland.  At  low  tides  the 
average  width  of  the  beach  is  200  yards  at  Port- 
land and  170  yards  at  Abbotsbury,  with  an 
average  height  throughout  of  40  feet.  The  size 
of  the  pebbles  increases  in  a  direction  from  west 
to  east,  being  at  Abbotsbury  but  little  larger  than 
coarse  shingle,  and  near  Portland  from  one  to 
three  inches  in  diameter,  of  which  last  the  larger 
specimens  are  less  rounded  than  the  smaller. 

Camden,  Leland,  and  other  old  topographical 
writers  tell  us  that  Portland  was  once  entirely 
cut  off  from  the  mainland,  but  they  probably 
copied  this  statement  from  each  other,  for  although 
at  one  time  it  may  have  been  a  genuine  island, 
this  could  apply  only  to  its  prehistoric  condition. 
This  beach  furnishes  us  with  one  of  those  curious 
examples  of  the  sea  producing  a  barrier  to  its 
own  progress,  the  erosion  of    one  portion  of    the 
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coast  providing  the  materials  for  the  protection  of 
another  portion ;  for  should  this  ridge  of  pebbles 
ever  fail  to  check  the  onslaught  of  the  heavy 
waves  of  the  Channel,  the  bed  of  shingle  on  which 
Weymouth  is  built  would  speedily  be  swept  away, 
and  so  allow  the  sea  to  flood  the  lowlying  valleys 
in  the  rear.  The  Chesil  Bank  is  separated  from 
the  mainland  by  two  shallow  sheets  of  water,  the 
east  and  west  "  fleets."  This  arm  of  the  sea  is  a 
natural  result  of  a  bank  thus  thrown  up,  which,  by 
preventing  the  escape  of  the  springs  and  surface 
drainage  w^ater  of  the  shore-land,  forms  an  inner 
channel,  the  level  of  which  with  the  outer  sea  is 
preserved  by  the  surplus  water  percolating  into 
it  through  the  shingle.  These  fleets  are  tidal,  the 
water  flowing  into  Portland  harbour  at  the  Ferry 
Bridge. 

From  whence  came  this  enormous  mass  of 
shingle  ?  From  the  bed  of  the  West  Bay  ? 
Trawlers  and  fishermen  report  the  bottom  of  the 
sea-offing  to  be  singularly  free  from  pebbles,  while 
if  they  came  from  Portland,  a  theory  put  forward 
by  Professor  Prestwich,  they  must  have  travelled 
not  only  against  the  prevailing  winds,  but  in  a 
direction  contrary  to  that  of  the  waves.  Moreover, 
with  a  few  insignificant  exceptions,  the  Portland 
beds  are  calcareous,  the  pebbles  of  the  Channel 
siliceous,  and  chalk  flints  predominate  in  the  com- 
position of  the  beach. 

A  white  semi-transparent  quartz  has  been  iden- 
tified with  certain  unrolled  flints  that  abound  in 
the  valleys  of  Abbotsbury,  Chideock,  and  Char- 
mouth  ;  others  have  been  traced  to  the  chalk  cliffs 
between  Lyme  and  Sidmouth  ;  and  yet  others,  of  a 
slightly  different  character,  to  Budleigh  Salterton 
and   Aylesbury  Hill,  from  which   last   they  were 
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carried  to  the  coast  by  the  river  Otter.  Geologists 
are  agreed  that  the  sandstone  and  older  rocks  of 
Devon  have  supplied  porphyry  and  various  coloured 
jasp>ers,  but  although  the  sources  from  w^hence 
certain  individual  units  of  the  beach  were  supplied 
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are  no  longer  in  dispute,  geologists  are  not  in  com- 
plete agreement  as  to  the  general  formation  of  a 
deposit  of  such  magnitude.  If  the  physical  con- 
ditions that  prevail  at  the  present  day  are 
inadequate  to  explain  the  phenomenon,  as  they 
undoubtedly   are,  we  must  consider   in   brief  the 
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various  theories  of  those  who  have  brought  special 
knowledge  to  bear  on  the  subject.  Dr.  Buckland 
supposed  that  the  diluvial  waters  that  excavated 
the  wide  valleys  at  Abbotsbury,  Chideock,  and 
Charmouth  swept  their  debris  into  the  bed  of  the 
English  Channel,  whence  they  have  been  drifted 
into  a  bank  by  the  action  of  the  south-west 
winds. 

Any  visitor  to  the  Chesil  will  notice  that  the 
pebbles  are  carefully  graduated  in  size,  and  vary 
from  the  large  specimens  at  the  leeward  or  Portland 
extremity  of  the  bank  to  the  fine  shingle  at 
Abbotsbury;  in  fact,  so  exact  is  this  graduation  that 
the  Portland  fishermen  when  caught  in  a  sea  fog 
make  for  the  Chesil,  where,  by  examining  the  size 
of  the  stones,  they  are  able  to  locate  their  position. 

This  variation  in  the  size  of  the  stones  is  con- 
sidered by  some  authorities  to  be  due  to  the  action 
of  the  tides,  by  others  to  the  velocity  of  the  waves 
increasing  gradually  from  the  north-west  to  the 
south-east  (the  direction  of  the  beach),  and  on 
this  theory  the  largest  pebbles  would  be  thrown 
up  where  the  force  of  the  sea  was  greatest.  Mr. 
Coode,  on  the  contrary,  thought  that  large 
pebbles,  from  their  offering  a  larger  surface 
to  the  wave  power,  were  more  easily  moved 
than  small  ones.  Their  occurrence  at  the 
summit  of  the  bank  results  from  the  advancing 
wave  having  greater  force  than  the  retiring 
one,  a  theory  any  one  can  test  on  a  sandy 
shore,  where  the  heaviest  objects  are  thrown 
furthest  because  the  wave  that  impels  them  for- 
ward divides  into  spray,  and  so  returns  to  the 
sea  with  diminished  force. 

This  extraordinary  beach  repairs  itself,  for 
although   after  a  heavy  gale  some   thousands  of 
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tons  are  for  the  moment  washed  away,  a  change 
of  wind  or  turn  of  tide  makes  good  the  damage. 

To  the  numerous  theories  concerning  its  forma- 
tion, Professor  Prestwich,  if  not  adding  a  new 
one,  endowed  the  older  ones  with  a  new  element 
by  introducing  as  a  possible  factor  the  raised 
beach  at  Portland  Bill.  Briefly,  Professor  Prest- 
wich considers  that  the  pebbles  came  from  an 
enormous  raised  beach  that  existed  all  along  the 
bed  of  the  West  Bay,  of  which  a  small  portion 
remains  in  situ  at  Portland  Bill ;  also  that  the 
raised  beach  itself  w^as  made  up  of  materials  that 
had  travelled  from  Devon  to  Portland,  from 
Portland  to  the  south  end  of  the  bank,  and  thence 
to  Bridport.  Professor  Prestwich  has  somewhat 
obscured  the  solution  of  a  most  interesting 
geological  problem  by  introducing  the  question 
of  raised  beaches,  but  by  amalgamating  the 
theories  of  Coode,  Buckland,  Lyell,  and  Prestwich, 
which  differ  mainly  on  what  the  general  reader 
would  call  trifles,  but  trifles  of  immense  im- 
portance to  the  working  geologist,  one  can  get 
a  fair  grasp  of  the  conditions  that  have  been 
at  work  to  produce  such  a  remarkable  physical 
feature  as  the  famous  Chesil  Beach. 

As  old  Michael  Drayton  says  : 

Aloft  where  Chesil  lifts 
Her    ridged   snake-like    sands   in    wracks    and    smouldering 

drifts, 
Which  by  the  south  wind  raysd,  are  heav'd  on  little  hills." 

The  force  with  which  the  waves  break  on  this 
exposed  beach  is  stupendous,  the  receding  under- 
tow being  fatal  to  the  strongest  swimmer.  In 
1824  a  sloop  was  lifted  so  far  over  the  bank,  that 
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by  cutting  a  channel  under  her  bows  she  was  able 
to  be  launched  in  Portland  Harbour.  Many  inter- 
esting and  curious  relics  are  exposed  after  a 
westerly  gale,  when  hundreds  of  beach-combers 
may  be  seen  searching  for  treasure-trove.  Coins 
of  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  of  both  ancient  and 
modern  date,  are  frequently  found,  the  "  third 
brasses  "  of  Constantine  being  the  most  numerous 
of  the  antiquarian  finds.  It  should  be  mentioned 
that  the  occasion  of  these  and  other  relics  being 
found  is  only  after  a  continuance  of  ground-seas, 
when  the  waves,  receding  in  rapid  succession, 
produce  a  strong  downward  current  that  scours 
away  the  shingle  and  exposes  the  blue  clay 
(Kimmeridge)  beneath.  During  the  autumn  of 
last  year  (November,  1909),  the  ribs  of  the  Royal 
Adelaide,  driven  ashore  more  than  a  century  ago, 
"were  thus  exposed  to  vievs^,  a  circumstance  that 
had  not  happened  for  fifty  years.  Possibly  the 
most  remarkable  ground-sea  was  that  which 
continued  for  several  days  in  1841,  when  the 
shore  for  miles  was  thronged  with  persons 
searching  the  clay  for  rings,  seals,  ingots  of  gold, 
and  other  relics  of  the  past.  Hutchins,  the  old 
historian  of  Dorset,  records  the  finding  of  a  mer- 
maid, which  in  "  June,  1757,  was  thrown  upon  the 
shore,  between  Portland  and  Burton,  thirteen  feet 
long.  The  upper  part  of  it  had  some  resemblance 
to  the  human  form,  the  lower  was  like  that  of 
a  fish ;  the  head  was  partly  like  that  of  a  man, 
and  partly  like  that  of  a  hog.  Its  fins  resembled 
hands ;  it  had  forty-eight  large  teeth  in  each  jaw, 
not  unlike  those  in  the  jawbone  of  a  man." 

Scarcely  a  winter  passes  without  some  ill-fated 
ship  being  driven  upon  this  inhospitable  shore,  and 
before   the   days   of  steam   several  wrecks   could 
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frequently  be  seen  at  the  same  time.  Some  two 
or  three  winters  ago  the  author  saw  the  three- 
masted  schooner  Patria  shortly  after  she  had  been 
washed  ashore  in  a  cloud  of  foam  and  spray,  but 
fortunately  every  soul  on  board  was  rescued. 
Once  a  ship  drifts  within  a  certain  distance  of 
the  Chesil,  from  whence  she  is  unable  to  weather 
the  Bill  of  Portland,  her  fate  is  sealed,  for  no  tugs, 
however  powerful,  can  help  a  vessel  once  within 
the  doomed  radius  of  the  onrushing  waters. 

Deadman's  Bay  is  the  ominous  title  that 
mariners  give  to  this  strip  of  coast,  and  a  visit 
to  the  village  of  Wyke,  whose  beautiful  Perpen- 
dicular church  tower  furnishes  them  at  once  with 
a  landmark  and  a  memorial  of  lost  comrades,  will 
amply  confirm  the  fittingness  of  the  title.  The 
plurality  of  its  churchyards  is  due  partly  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  mother  church  of  Weymouth, 
as  Radipole  is  of  Melcombe  Regis,  but  more 
largely  in  consequence  of  the  heavy  calls  made 
upon  it  by  the  treacherous  seas  of  the  Chesil.  In 
the  great  storm  of  November,  1795,  three  trans- 
ports came  ashore  on  the  beach,  when  17  officers 
and  215  soldiers  perished,  while  ten  years  later 
the  Abergavenny  went  down  with  all  hands, 
including  Captain  Wordsworth,  a  brother  of  the 
poet  and  great-uncle  of  the  present  Bishop  of 
Salisbury.  It  was  from  this  w^reck  that  a  man 
named  Tompkins,  using  a  forcing  air-pump  for 
the  first  time,  succeeded  in  recovering  the  sum 
of   £70,000. 

To  dispel  the  gloomy  feeling  produced  by 
reading  the  many  inscriptions  to  the  memory 
of  "  those  who  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,"  the 
visitor  to  Wyke  should  not  fail  to  examine  the 
beautiful  fabric  of  the  church  itself.     The  present 
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structure  is  mainly  Perpendicular,  but  in  the 
Diocesan  Register  the  consecration  of  1455  is 
mentioned  as  de  novo  edificatcmi.  The  list  of 
rectors  is  complete  from  1302,  the  oldest  portions 
of  the  present  building  being  the  early  fifteenth- 
century  aisle  arcades ;  there  are  no  transepts. 
The  east  window  contains  five  cinquefoil  lights 
divided  by  good  tracery,  and  the  reredos  appears 
to  have  been  partly  made  up  with  fragments 
from  the  old  rood-screen.  The  details  of  the 
nave  arcades,  together  with  the  vigorously  carved 
corbels  and  gargoyles,  are  all  excellent  examples 
of  their  period,  while  a  deeply-splayed  hagioscope 
is  also  worthy  of  attention.  From  its  position 
on  a  hill  the  tower  of  the  church  forms  a  notable 
land  and  sea  mark  for  many  miles  around,  and 
commands  some  delightful  views  of  the  adjoin- 
ing country.  Originally  little  more  than  a  fishing 
village,  the  development  of  Portland  as  a  naval 
station,  and  particularly  the  establishment  of 
the  Whitehead  torpedo  works,  that  find  employ- 
m.ent  for  some  five  hundred  people,  are  rapidly 
converting  the  little  village  of  Wyke  into  a 
busy  industrial  centre.  Part  of  an  old  British 
cemetery  can  be  seen  in  the  vicinity  where  many 
Celtic  and  Roman  remains  have  been  found. 
The  curious  circular  and  embattled  building  near 
the  coastguard  lookout,  known  as  Wyke  Castle, 
is  quite  a  modern  building,  erected  by  some 
eccentric  London  physician  about  fifty  years  ago. 
At  the  back  of  the  Chesil,  and  on  the  landward 
side  of  the  east  and  west  fleets,  lie  Chickerell, 
Fleet,  and  Langton  Herring,  which,  although 
situated  in  valleys  some  mile  or  so  from  the 
coast,  are  typical  fishing  villages,  the  inhabitants 
of  which   depend   on  fishing  and  farming    for    a 
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livelihood,  in  the  same  way  that  the  natives 
of  Portland  combine  seafaring  with  stone- 
quarrying.  When  the  "  huer,"  who  is  always  on 
the  lookout,  gives  notice  that  a  shoal  of  mackerel 
are  approaching  the  shore,  the  natives,  leaving 
plough,  stone-quarry,  or  hay-cart,  hurry  down 
to  the  shallow  fleets,  which  they  cross  in  flat- 
bottomed  punts,  and  pay  out  the  seine  nets 
from  the  cumbersome  boats  that  always  lie  in 
readiness.  To  watch  a  good  haul  of  mackerel 
taken  on  the  Chesil  is  a  sight  worth  going  many 
miles  to  see.  Men,  women,  and  children  leave 
their  village  homes  in  charge  of  the  aged 
"  granf  ers "  and  "  granmers,"  and  help  to  sort 
and  pack  the  writhing  masses  of  fish.  Boxes 
and  packing-cases  of  all  descriptions  are  pressed 
into  service,  while  frequently,  so  heavy  is  the 
catch,  that  when  even  the  hen-coops  have  been 
converted  into  improvised  packing-cases,  thousands 
of  fish  lie  rotting  on  the  beach.  By  the  light 
of  oil  flares,  the  packing  and  carting  of  fish  some- 
times continues  far  into  the  summer  night. 

A  curious  analogy  to  the  apple-hoivling  custom 
of  Devonshire  may  still  be  seen  in  some  of  these 
old  Dorset  fishing  villages.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  season  the  fishers  put  to  sea  with  their 
boats  loaded  with  flowers,  which  they  scatter 
broadcast  on  the  waves,  and  ask  that  their  boat 
may  be  blessed  with  good  luck.  Returning  to 
shore,  cakes  and  ale  are  buried  in  the  sand,  gifts 
to  invoke  the  aid  of  the  god  of  fishing.  The 
natives  say  they  do  this  for  good  luck  and 
because  their  fathers  did  likewise  before  them. 
They  are  probably  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  they 
are  perpetuating  a  custom  in  vogue  in  the  days 
when    their    pagan    ancestors    believed    that   the 
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fruitfulness  of  the  earth,  the  sea,  flowers,  trees, 
and  water,  was  controlled  by  a  god  whose  favours 
could  be  invoked  only  by  the  offering  of  gifts. 
Pure  superstition  perhaps,  but  it  is  astonishing 
what  an  immense  number  of  the  customs  and 
practices  of  our  pagan  ancestors  are  as  slightly 
disguised  beneath  the  thin  veil  of  what  we  call 
modern  superstition. 

While   in  the   neighbourhood    of   these  villages 


M 


Font  in  CliicKei-eJI  Church 


that  line  the  valleys  of  the  Chesil  hinterland,  the 
visitor  should  not  fail  to  visit  Fleet  old  church, 
which,  although  no  longer  used  for  divine  service, 
has  some  good  mural  brasses  to  the  Mohun  family, 
who  lived  formerly  at  Fleet  House,  near  by. 
Chickerell  Church,  or,  to  be  more  exact.  West 
Chickerell  Church,  there  being  two  villages  thus 
named,  formerly  belonged  to  the  Abbey  of  Bindon. 
It  was   once  an  excellent  piece  of  Perpendicular 
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architecture,  but  the  repeated  efforts  of  restorers 
have  effaced  much  of  its  ancient  beauty.  The  bell 
turret  is  rather  uncommon  and  consists  of  two 
stone  arches,  in  each  of  which  a  bell  is  suspended. 
The  font  is  a  circular  Norman  one,  with  the 
characteristic  cable  ornament,  and  the  Jacobean 
pulpit  dates  back  to  1630.  Langton  Herring, 
to  distinguish  it  from  several  other  Langtons  in 
the  county,  has  a  small  Gothic  church  of  no 
particular  interest. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  vales  bordering 
on  the  Chesil  Beach  is  the  Waddon  Valley,  a 
wide  expanse  of  grassy  downs  that  extends  from 
Broadwey,  three  miles  north  of  Weymouth,  to 
Abbotsbury,  a  distance  of  ten  miles.  As  the 
branch  line  to  Abbotsbury  runs  along  the  valley 
and  has  several  "  halts,"  any  part  of  the  district 
is  easily  reached  from  Weymouth,  although  the 
traveller  by  rail  misses  many  of  the  delightful 
views  granted  to  the  more  enterprising  cyclist  or 
pedestrian.  However  the  journey  is  made,  a  short 
visit  should  be  paid  to  Waddon  House,  a  delightful 
piece  of  Jacobean  architecture,  but  now,  like  so 
many  of  the  old  manor  houses  of  the  county, 
degraded  to  the  status  of  a  farmhouse. 

Close  at  hand  is  Corton  Chapel,  remarkable  only 
from  the  fact  that  beneath  the  wooden  board  of 
the  Communion  table  is  the  old  pre-Reformation 
stone  altar  marked  with  the  five  crosses. 

Proceeding  in  a  south-westerly  direction  the 
shafts  of  an  abandoned  petroleum  well  are  seen, 
the  owners  of  which,  already  wealthy,  proposed  to 
turn  this  retired  and  lovely  vale  into  a  hideous 
black  country.  Fortunately,  although  oil  does 
exist  here  in  considerable  quantities,  it  cannot  at 
present  be  worked  at  a  profit  to  compete  with  the 

19 
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imported  article  ;  but  should  the  foreign  supply 
fail  or  become  but  slightly  higher  in  price,  the 
lovely  vale  of  Waddon,  vv^ith  its  sister  valleys  of 
Portesham  and  Abbotsbury,  will  speedily  become 
but  a  memory  of  the  past.  A  "  Society  for  the 
Preservation  of  Noble  Landscape "  would  be  a 
fitting  supplement  to  that  for  the  protection  of 
ancient  buildings.  From  the  high  land  above 
Portesham  some  of  the  finest  views  of  Portland 
Roads  and  the  West  Bay  can  be  obtained.  The 
village  itself  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  Black- 
down  Hill,  capped  with  the  chimney-like  memorial 
to  Nelson's  Hardy,  of  Victory  fame,  whose  birth- 
place, a  picturesque  old  stone  house,  stands  just 
outside  the  village.  In  the  garden  situated  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  road  is  a  sun-dial  inscribed  : 

Joseph   Hardy,    Esq., 

Kingston   Russell,    Lat.    50°   45'. 

1767 

FUGIO  FUGE. 

The  downs  on  every  side  are  studded  with  earth- 
works, stone  circles,  cromlechs  or  barrows  in 
almost  bewildering  numbers. 

The  manor  house  is  a  good  but  small  dwelling  of 
the  usual  Tudor  type,  and  the  church  has  several 
features  of  interest.  It  is  mainly  Norman  with 
Early  English  windows  and  a  fine  embattled 
tower.  The  roof- covering  throughout  is  of  lead, 
whose  blue-grey  tones  add  greatly  to  the  pictorial 
effect.  The  wagon  or  semicircular  ceiling  is 
panelled,  as  also  are  the  nave  arcades.  Many  of 
the  columns  supporting  the  bays  have  projecting 
brackets,  for  the  support  of  either  lamps  or  images. 
On    one    of   the    external    walls    will   be   seen   a 
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small  weather-worn  panel  which,  although  almost 
wasted  away,  appears  to  have  been  a  representa- 
tion of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  the  enfolding  arm 
of  the  Virgin  and  the  general  pose  of  the  figures 
being  faintly  discernible. 

Another  of  Portesham's  famous  sons  was  Sir 
Andrew  Ricard,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  East 
India  Company. 

From  Portesham  a  walk  of  four  miles  leads  to 
Abbotsbury,  situated  at  the  extremity  both  of  the 
Chesil  Beach  and  the  Vale  of  Waddon.  Here  are 
some  interesting  remains  of  a  monastic  building 
for  secular  canons  founded  by  Ore,  the  steward  of 
Canute,  about  the  year  1044,  converted  later  into 
a  Benedictine  abbey  and  inhabited  by  monks 
from  the  sister  abbey  of  Cerne.  The  ruins  include 
a  portion  of  the  gatehouse  that  formerly  spanned 
the  road  near  the  church,  while  many  other 
remnants  of  the  old  monastic  buildings  have  been 
built  into  the  walls  of  an  adjoining  farmhouse. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  fine  fifteenth-century 
barn  is  still  standing,  with  a  large  porch  and 
buttresses  and  a  hexagonal  stair-turret.  The 
ground-plan  being  cruciform  gives  to  the  interior, 
which  is  lighted  by  small  lancet  openings,  a  re- 
markable church-like  appearance,  although  only 
the  western  part  is  entire,  the  eastern  portion 
being  much  decayed  and  roofless.  The  conspicuous 
landmark  of  St.  Catharine's  Hill,  that  bears  traces 
of  old  terrace  cultivation,  is  capped  by  one  of  the 
smallest,  yet  one  of  the  most  beautiful  Perpen- 
dicular chapels  that  exists.  The  edifice  is  constructed 
entirely  of  stone,  with  a  clerestory,  two  porches, 
and  a  massive  octagonal  tower  at  the  north-west 
angle.  Measuring  internally  only  45  feet  by  15 
feet,  the   building  is  remarkable  for  the  solidity 
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of  its  walls,  4  feet  in  thickness,  and  the  unusual 
strength  of  its  many  buttresses,  the  last  rendered 
necessary  by  its  exposed  situation.  The  roof  of 
stone  has  a  remarkably  high  parapet.  The  east 
window  has  three  cinquefoil  traceried  lights,  and 
a  quatref oil  at  the  apex,  the  sill  being  some  5  feet 
from  the  ground,  the  whole  of  the  structure  dating 
from  the  earlier  half  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
On  a  keystone  of  the  stone  roof,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  features  of  the  chapel,  is  an  image  of 
the  Virgin  and  Child.  Inside,  the  building  is  a 
mere  shell,  the  whole  of  the  fittings  having  been 
removed.  The  south  doorway  has  three  wishing 
holes,  wherein  the  village  maidens  still  place  a 
knee  and  both  hands  as  they  pray  for — 

"A  husband,  St.  Catharine, 
A  good  one,  St.  Catharine, 
A  rich  one,  St.  Catharine, 
Soo7i,  St.  Catharine." 

This  extraordinary  little  chapel  was  probably 
erected  as  a  landmark,  beacon  tower,  and  sailor's 
chantry,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  more  care 
is  not  being  taken  of  a  building  that  ecclesiologists 
and  architects  have  long  catalogued  as  one  of  the 
architectural  gems  of  the  country. 

Abbotsbury  Church,  also  dedicated  to  St. 
Nicholas,  the  patron  of  sailors,  has  neither  tran- 
septs nor  chancel  arch,  and  is  mainly  of  sixteenth- 
century  date.  The  pulpit  is  of  the  usual  Jacobean 
type  and  has  not  been  disfigured  by  the  nails  of 
harvest  festival  decorations ;  while  the  massive 
embattled  tower,  the  arch  of  which  is  out  of  centre 
with  the  nave,  has  a  peal  of  five  bells.  A  few 
fragments  of  old  glass,  the  monument  of  an  abbot, 
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and  an  old  stone  coffin  are  among  the  minor 
attractions  of  a  very  good  Dorset  village  church, 
of  which  by  far  the  most  curious  detail  is  the 
uncommon  representation  of  the  Trinity  on  the 
west  face  of  the  tower.  The  sculpture,  which  is 
placed  very  high  up,  shows  the  omnipotent  Father 
seated  on  a  central  canopied  throne.  He  is 
bearded,  nimbed,  and  wears  a  frontlet.  A  tippet 
fastened  by  a  brooch  is  across  the  chest,  and  His 


a 


"7y:;<?  Hfjinlty"  ox  J. 
Kbhotfhvi'}'  Choi-ck 


feet  are  bare.  The  right  hand  is  giving  the  Latin 
benediction,  while  with  His  left  He  supports  the 
upper  limb  of  a  Latin  cross.  The  crucified  Son 
has  a  short  beard  and  hair  falling  to  the  shoulders, 
the  head  being  encircled  by  a  plain  nimbus  or  a 
crown.  His  feet  rest  on  a  globe,  the  world  He 
came  to  save.  The  Holy  Ghost,  third  member  of 
the  Trinity,  gives,  in  the  guise  of  a  Dove,  the 
divine  message  to  the  Father,  which  being  uttered 
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within  the  nimbus  of  the  Father,  cancelled  the  use 
of  a  nimbus  for  the  Dove.  The  arch-moulding  of 
the  stone  springs  from  capitals,  of  which  the 
dexter  shows  a  branch  of  the  Tree  of  Life,  the 
sinister  a  grotesque  animal,  the  Monster  of  Sin 
and  Death.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  this  in- 
teresting panel  is  not  in  situ,  the  general  opinion 
being  that  it  was  removed,  together  with  other 
"  superstitious  relics,"  from  the  neighbouring 
abbey,  but  no  records  exist  as  to  when  it  was 
placed  in  the  wall  of  the  tower. 

Before  leaving  Abbotsbury  a  brief  visit  should 
be  paid  to  Lord  Ilchester's  famous  swannery  and 
decoy,  situated  about  a  mile  from  the  church, 
where  some  thousands  of  swans  and  a  consider- 
able number  of  wild  fowl  of  all  descriptions  may 
be  seen.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  John  Strang- 
ways  (ancestor  of  the  present  Lord  Ilchester),  held 
of  the  Queen  in  chief  "  the  site  of  the  monastery, 
view  of  frankpledge  and  courts  leet  in  Abbotsbury, 
the  flight  and  breeding  of  swans  in  the  estuary 
of  water  called  West  Flete,  in  Abbotsbury." 
Passing  through  the  village  many  picturesque 
thatched  cottages  will  be  seen,  while  the  vicarage, 
formerly  the  manor  house,  is  a  good  example  of 
fifteenth-century  domestic  architecture. 

It  is  somewhat  singular  that  the  county  of 
Dorset  should  possess,  in  the  "  isle  "  of  Purbeck 
and  the  "  isle "  of  Portland,  two  large  tracts  of 
land  which  are  neither  of  them  "  islands  "  in  the 
geographical  rendering  of  that  term.  Portland, 
however,  has  far  greater  claims  to  the  title  than 
the  beautiful  land  of  Purbeck,  and  in  some  remote 
and  prehistoric  age  may  have  been  a  genuine 
island. 
The  vast  mass  of  limestone,  averaging  four  miles 
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long  and  two  broad,  known  as  the  Isle  of  Portland, 
lies  due  south  of  Weymouth,  and  is  only  joined 
to  the  mainland  by  the  Chesil  Beach,  of  which  a 
brief  account  has  already  been  given.  Unless  he 
goes  by  sea  the  visitor  has  no  choice  of  routes,  for 
only  along  this  narrow  connecting  link  can  he 
reach  the  weird  peninsula  of  Portland  at  its 
extremity.  By  stationing  himself  upon  this  cause- 
way the  inquisitive  person  could  count  every 
human  being,  cart,  and  animal,  that  entered  or 
left  the  island  in  the  course  of  a  day.  This 
"Gibraltar  of  Wessex,"  as  Mr.  Hardy  has  called 
it,  possesses  in  its  barren  outline,  its  rugged  and 
frowning  clii¥s  devoid  of  vegetation,  and  its  rock- 
bestrewn  coastline,  a  majestic  beauty  that  im- 
presses itself  strongly  upon  the  mind.  Of  its 
western  and  more  precipitous  side,  where  the  cliffs 
drop  perpendicularly  from  a  height  of  five  hundred 
feet  into  the  sea,  a  visitor  in  1862  said  :  "  The  long 
white  escarpment  which  forms  the  western  face 
of  the  island  looks  as  if  all  the  quarry  waste  of 
all  the  quarries  that  were  ever  worked  had 
been  shot  over  it" — a  graphic  description  that 
may  be  said  to  sum  up  its  salient  features 
at  the  present  time,  save  that  the  quarries 
on  this  side  of  the  island  are  now  but  little 
worked,  and  the  waste  material  has  become  har- 
monised in  tone  and  colour  with  the  natural  cliff. 
Deferring  for  a  moment  the  principal  attraction 
of  Portland,  the  cliff  walk  round  it,  we  may  con- 
sider in  brief  the  main  events  that  mark  its  not 
very  eventful  history,  for  the  fascination  of  the 
rock  lies  in  what  is  done  for  it  by  the  sea,  and  its 
own  isolation  ;  its  charms  are  those  of  brilliant 
light,  and  of  an  air  so  pure  and  invigorating  that 
it  tastes  like  draughts  of  life  itself. 
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The  island  contains  many  evidences  of  its 
ancient  inhabitants,  inckiding  some  of  their  cave 
dwellings,  and  numerous  coins  and  pottery  of  the 
Roman  period  have  been  discovered  from  time 
to  time.  Portland  is  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  the  landing-place  of  the  men  "who  came  in 
three  long  ships  from  Ha3retha  (Denmark),  A.D. 
787."  Since  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor  the 
island  has  been  a  royal  manor,  which  originally 
included  the  demesnes  of  Wyke  Regis,  Melcombe 
Regis,  and  Elwell.  Henry  I.  granted  by  charter 
to  the  prior  and  monks  of  the  Benedictine  Order 
of  St.  Swithun's,  Winchester,  the  ports  of  "  Wai- 
muth  and  Melcombe,  with  all  their  appurtenances, 
together  with  the  manors  of  Wike,  and  Portelond," 
which  were  given  them  by  Edward  the  Confessor, 
that  they  might  enjoy  the  liberties,  wrecks,  and 
all  free  customs,  by  sea  and  by  land,  as  they  had 
always  enjoyed  them.  This  may  account  for  the 
name  Priory  being  still  given  to  certain  portions 
of  the  island.  Henry  VIII.  granted  the  manor 
to  Catherine  Howard,  and  then  to  Catherine  Parr, 
and  in  1625  we  find  the  name  of  Gilbert  Rawleigh  as 
governor  of  the  castle,  a  building  erected  by 
Henry  VIII.  as  part  of  his  defences  for  the  south 
coast.  At  the  time  of  the  Armada  invasion  the 
Portlanders  saw  the  Spaniards  chased  up  channel 
and  two  of  their  treasure  ships  brought  into 
the  Roads,  a  forerunner  of  the  defeat  to  be 
inflicted  off  the  same  shores  by  Blake  on  Van 
Tromp  in  1653.  During  the  Civil  War  the 
sympathies  of  the  islanders  appear  to  have 
been  with  the  King,  although  at  first  the  pro- 
montory was  seized  and  garrisoned  for  the  Parlia- 
ment. In  1643  it  was  captured  by  the  Earl  of 
Carnarvon  for  the  Royalists,  who  held  it  for  three 
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years,  until  it  was  surrendered  after  the  battle 
of  Naseby  in  1646.  To  this  day  the  natives  are 
very  proud  of  their  old  customs,  many  of  which 
have  survived  from  Saxon  days.  Among  these  is 
the  use  of  the  reeve  staff  as  a  method  of  reckon- 
ing the  amount  of  rent  due  by  the  tenants  to  the 
King  as  lord  of  the  manor.  The  reeve  is  apxDointed 
annually  from  among  the  tenants,  and  remains  in 
office  for  a  year,  when  another  is  elected,  for  the 
office  can  only  be  held  once  during  a  lifetime. 
The  tenure  by  which  the  freeholders  hold  their 
land  is  little  more  than  the  nominal  "  pepper- 
corn " ;  a  cottage  being  rated  at  Jd.,  a  cottage  and 
garden  at  Jd.,  while  land  is  rated  at  3d.  an  acre. 
Tradition  says  that  this  last  amount  was  fixed 
by  William  Rufus  when  building  Bow  and  Arrow 
Castle  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island.  One 
would  think  that  this  kind  of  mediaeval  survival, 
excellent  in  historical  perspective,  must  be  a  little 
tedious  in  modern  practice. 

These  amounts  are  entered  in  the  Reeve  Book 
against  the  names  of  the  tenants  from  whom 
they  are  due.  The  payments  are  also  recorded 
on  a  reeve  staff  that  bears  much  resemblance  to 
an  old  Exchequer  tally,  the  use  of  which  was 
discontinued  in  1834.  Each  reeve  is  expected  to 
provide  himself  with  a  "  staff,"  or  long  squared 
pole,  upon  which  are  cut  various  notches,  deep 
lines,  or  scratches.  A  "  whole  notch "  represents 
a  shilling,  a  "  half  notch "  sixpence,  a  "  full 
scratch "  a  penny,  a  "  half  scratch  "  a  halfpenny, 
and  a  "  quarter  scratch "  a  farthing.  The  five 
hamlets  that  comprise  the  manor  are  represented 
by  the  following  signs.  A  cross  in  a  circle  (Wake- 
ham)  ;  a  cross  between  parallel  lines  (Weston) ;  a 
"  W  "  (Easton) ;  and  a  "  V  "  (Chiswell).     As  soon  as 
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the  notches  are  made  recording  the  amount  due 
from  a  hamlet,  the  sign  of  another  is  cut,  and  the 
rental  of  the  tenants  placed  below.  Owing  to  the 
length  of  staff  necessary  to  carry  all  the  notches 
a  revised  method  was  introduced  in  1885,  when  a 
pound  was  recorded  by  a  diagonal  notch  instead 
of  twenty  notches.  The  Reeve  Court  was  formerly 
held  at  a  house  in  Weston,  but  it  now  assembles 
at  the  George  Inn.  The  staff  has  to  be  produced 
by  the  reeve  and  laid  upon  the  table.  Each  reeve 
keeps  his  staff,  and  usually  has  his  name  and  date 
of  office  cut  upon  it.  Suffragettes  appear  to  have 
existed  in  Saxon  days,  for  the  office  of  reeve  is 
not  confined  to  the  male  sex,  but  may  be  held  by  a 
woman,  provided  she  has  a  property  qualification. 
The  staffs  vary  in  length  from  six  to  twelve  feet, 
and  are  about  an  inch  square  in  diameter.  They 
are  made  of  various  woods,  deal,  oak,  or  ma- 
hogany. A  silver  staff  was  cut  and  presented  to 
Queen  Victoria  as  lady  of  the  manor.  The  silver 
was  obtained  from  what  is  called  locally  a 
"  ducky-stone,"  one  of  those  pieces  of  solid  silver, 
about  the  size  and  shape  of  a  saucer,  many  of 
which  have  at  various  times  been  thrown  up  on 
the  Chesil  Beach  after  a  storm,  having  been 
washed  up  from  the  sunken  Spanish  treasure 
ships.  Until  the  metal  of  which  they  were  made 
became  known,  these  lumps  of  silver  were  used 
by  the  juveniles  of  Portland  in  their  games  of 
"  ducky  stone  "  (which  consists  in  trying  to  dis- 
lodge one  stone  balanced  on  the  top  of  another), 
little  knowing  that  their  improvised  stones  had 
come  from  the  bullion  chests  of  Spain. 

As  seen  from  the  landward  side,  from  the  strip 
of  shingle  that  connects  it  with  the  mainland, 
the  first  aspect  of  the  island  is  stern  and  some- 
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what  forbidding.  The  conglomeration  of  stone 
grey-tiled  houses  possesses  no  variety  of  form  and 
but  little  of  colour  to  break  up  the  prevailing 
tint  of  grey.  Portland  is  well  described  in  the 
Polyolbion  of  Michael  Drayton : 

"  Where  Portland  from  her  top  doth  over-peere  the  maine, 
Her  rugged  fi-ont  empal'd  on  every  part  with  rocks, 
Tho'  indigent  of  wood,  yet  fraught  with  wooly  flocks  ; 
Most  famous  for  her  folke,  excelling  with  the  sling, 
Of  auie  other  heere  this  land  inhabiting. 
That  herewith  they  in  wari'e  offensivelie  might  wound. 
If  yet  the  use  of  shot  invention  had  not  found." 

The  castle  was  built  to  defend  the  coast  and 
harbour,  and  in  a  small  chamber  over  the  gun- 
room is  the  following  inscription  : — 

"God,  save,  Kinge,  Henri,  the  VIII,  of,  that,  name,  and, 
Prins,  Edward,  begottin,  of,  Quene,  Jane,  my,  Ladi,  Mari, 
that,  goodli,  Virgin,  and,  the,  Ladi,  Elizabeth,  so,  towardli, 
with,  the,  Kinge's,  honorable,  Counselers." 

Passing  through  Chesiltown,  the  island's  capital, 
and  past  the  colossal  fortress  called  the  Verne, 
we  toil  up  the  narrow  street  of  Fortune's  Well 
and  approach  the  higher  tableland.  The  houses 
lining  the  steep,  and  in  many  ways  still  ]3rimitive 
roadway  are  mostly  close  together,  and  are  all 
without  more  order  or  method  in  their  juxta- 
position than  is  observable  in  a  chance  human 
crowd ;  each  dwelling  having  been  built  when 
wanted,  entirely  without  regard  to  the  position  or 
style  of  its  neighbour.  The  cottages  are  very 
solidly  built  and  are  nearly  all  of  stone,  for  the 
natives,  like  true  artists,  erected  their  simple 
habitations  from  the  material  that  lay  nearest  to 
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their  hand.  Only  here  and  there  does  one  find 
a  more  pretentious  house  of  brick,  looking  some- 
what out  of  place  with  the  prevailing  colour  ;  for 
one  has  come  to  believe  that  individual  beauty,  to 
have  a  complete  effect,  must  harmonise  with  the 
general — that  form  and  colour,  size  or  shape, 
however  good  when  isolated,  acquire  their 
ultimate  perfection  from  a  sympathetic  environ- 
ment. Judged  by  these  not  very  exacting  con- 
ditions, the  Portland  cottages  are  an  abiding 
success,  a  lesson  in  building  for  utility  and  not 
for  the  sake  of  producing  a  design  in  bricks  and 
mortar.  From  the  highland  itself,  the  prospect 
is  always  a  distant  one,  with  wonderful  blue 
shadows  over  land  and  sea.  The  sources  of  the 
island's  prosperity,  or  old-time  prosperity,  show 
themselves  in  a  hundred  ways  :  in  the  cottages ;  in 
the  sinister-looking  quarries,  bristling  with  cranes 
and  derricks ;  in  the  traction  engines,  belching 
forth  flames  and  smoke,  and  in  the  faces  of  the 
inhabitants.  Everything  pertaining  to  the  native, 
his  house,  clothes,  and  features,  are  one  universal 
hue,  the  colour  of  stone,  the  drab  tint  of  the  rock 
on  which  he  lives  and  toils.  From  this  tableland 
one  sees  the  Chesil  Beach  winding  away  until  it 
merges  with  the  coast  of  Dorset's  sister  shire  of 
Devon  ;  and  in  the  other  direction  Portland  Roads, 
with  its  mighty  battleships  and  host  of  attendant 
craft,  conveys  some  idea  of  its  truly  vast  extent. 
Over  its  encircling  breakwater  is  Weymouth  Bay, 
w^hose  indented  coastline  terminates  in  the  far 
distant  St.  Aldhelm's  Head,  some  twenty  miles 
from  the  Bill  or  Beal  of  Portland.  The  cliff  walk 
round  the  western  side  of  the  island  is  the  greatest 
attraction  the  rock  has  for  the  pedestrian,  but  so 
perpendicular   are   the   sides   of    the   cliff   that  it 
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should  not  be  attempted  on  a  windy  day.  Con- 
tinuing as  far  as  a  small  fort  mounting  two 
quick-firing  guns,  a  narrow  path  leads  to  the 
southern  end  of  the  island,  where  we  find  grass- 
covered  downs  that  roll  towards  the  Bill  with  an 
exquisite  suavity  of  contour  like  no  other  head- 
land, ending  on  either  side  in  short  riven  gaps, 
sharp  pits,  and  cavities  of  impending  cliff.  Here, 
far  out  in  the  English  Channel,  which  is  about 
us  on  three  sides,  is  a  pleasant  spot  whereon  to  lie 
and  watch  the  white  foam  fringe  the  lovely  coast 
of  delicate  purples,  greys,  and  pinks ;  here  worn 
into  dark  caves  or  there  into  shelving  rocks  that 
dive  down  into  the  translucent  depths  below. 
Every  nov/  and  then  a  wave,  more  energetic  than 
the  rest,  will  dash  in  mimic  anger  against  the 
cliff,  leaving  the  rock  more  brilliant  in  colouring 
than  before.  All  along  this  rocky  coast  are  such 
scenes  visible,  where  the  sea  has  worn  hollow 
basins  that  are  richly  fringed  with  sea-weeds  of 
delicate  hues,  and  anemones  of  many  colours. 
One  could  lie  long  here  with  no  other  companions 
than  the  warm  sunshine  and  soft  salt  air,  and 
watch  the  sea-worn  rocks  that  still  defend  the 
isle  of  Portland  from  the  rage  of  the  Atlantic. 

Passing  along  the  tops  of  these  honeycombed 
shores,  and  by  the  tall  lighthouse  that  has  recently 
taken  the  place  of  the  "  Upper  "  and  "  Lower  "  light- 
houses that  were  formerly  in  use,  we  reach  the 
Beal  of  Portland,  at  which  point  the  land  has 
declined  from  a  height  of  five  hundred  feet  at  its 
northern  extremity  to  one  of  some  twenty  feet 
only  above  sea-level.  Here  commences  the  much- 
dreaded  Portland  Race,  a  white  mass  of  foaming 
water  extending  in  an  easterly  direction  to  the 
Shambles   Lightship   in  the   fairest    of    weathers. 
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and  as  far  as  St.  Aldhelm's  Head  when  stormy. 
The  lightship  is  said  to  be  situated  on  the  site 
of  the  old  "  Shambles  "  or  slaughter-house  of  the 
islanders,  but  long  since  swallowed  up  by  the  sea. 
From  this  point  of  vantage,  readers  of  The  Well 
Beloved  will  remember,  Anne  Garland  watched 
the  departure  of  the  Victory.  In  the  winter 
months,  when  all  the  summer  visitors  have 
returned  to  their  snug  firesides  filled  with  only 
the  most  peaceful  impressions  of  a  wild  headland 
and  its  heaving  belt  of  sea,  this  is  the  place  where 
such  curious  folk  as  authors,  artists,  and  poets 
come  to  watch  the  warfare  of  the  elements. 
Given  half  a  south-west  gale,  this  peaceful  sea  of 
summer  is  a  treacherous  mass  of  white-capped 
waves,  possessed  of  demoniacal  energy.  At  such 
a  time  the  thunder  on  the  reefs,  the  rush  of 
water  over  stony  ledges,  the  storm  of  sand  and 
spray,  the  mingling  of  earth,  air,  and  ocean,  make 
up  a  scene  as  impressive  as  is  anywhere  to  be 
found  along  the  English  coast.  Amid  this  scene 
of  desolation  flights  of  petrels  flit  swiftly,  and 
between  the  deafening  gusts  of  wind  the  hoarse 
croak  of  the  curlew  is  heard.  One  thinks 
instinctively  of  the  enchanted  mountains  in  the 
Arabian  Nights,  against  which  ships  are  driven 
in  an  unknown  sea,  and  with  relief  one  looks 
behind  to  the  wind-swept  slopes  of  green  that 
cap  certain  ledges  of  the  rock.  The  vast  expanse 
of  sea  and  sky,  made  vaster  by  the  obliteration 
of  the  line  of  horizon,  and  the  fragments  of  rock 
lying  around,  help  the  mind  to  conjure  up  some 
great  convulsion  that  heaved  this  rocky  mass  from 
the  bed  of  the  ocean  in  some  remote  and  pre- 
historic age. 
There  is  no  fear  of  being  lost  on  Portland :  the 
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place  is  so  small,  the  fields  so  open,  that  in  what- 
ever direction  one  may  wander  it  is  always  an 
easy  matter  to  strike  straight  across  to  the  point 
one  wishes  to  reach.  The  walls  of  piled  stones 
that  divide  the  fields  are  easily  clambered  over, 
even  if  some  stones  are  dislodged  in  the  process. 
Various  worn  tracks,  formed  by  the  sheep  and  the 
few  travellers  who  visit  the  headland,  lead  by  the 
eastern  side  of  the  island,  which  presents  at  its 
southern  end  a  great  contrast  to  its  rocky  western 
counterpart.  The  land  here  is  lower,  the  cliffs 
less  lofty,  while  a  series  of  grassy  ledges  make 
pleasant  walking,  and  provide  a  feeding  ground 
for  the  famous  breed  of  Portland  sheep,  who 
manage  to  thrive  on  such  scanty  sustenance  as 
these  ledges  afford.  Church  Hope  Cove  is  a  pretty 
little  bay,  where  the  only  shingle  beach  on  the 
island  is  found.  It  is  the  haunt  of  crab  and 
lobster  potters.  Originally  a  very  steep  path  led  to 
the  higher  land,  but  someone  has  been  thoughtful 
enough  to  cut  this  into  steps,  which  render  the 
ascent  a  much  less  arduous  one.  Skirting  the 
cliff  is  a  deserted  churchyard,  in  which  some 
twelfth-century  grave-stones  have  been  dis- 
covered, and  on  a  bold  shoulder  of  stupendous 
rock  are  the  massive  ruins  of  Rufus,  or  Bow 
and  Arrow  Castle,  usually  thought  to  have  been 
built  by  William  Rufus,  and  held  in  1142  by 
Robert,  Earl  of  Gloucester,  on  behalf  of  the 
Empress  Maud.  Higher  up  still  is  Pennsylvania 
Castle,  standing  in  the  only  belt  of  trees  that  exists 
on  Portland.  This  is  a  modern  building  erected  by 
John  Penn  in  1800,  from  designs  by  the  notorious 
Wyatt.  Penn  was  the  grandson  of  the  founder  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  to  him  George  III.  gave  Rufus 
Castle.     Within  the  grounds  are  the  ruins  of  the 
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old  parish  church,  destroyed  by  a  landsKp.  The 
fragments  have  disclosed  traces  of  a  much  earlier 
building,  probably  of  the  same  date  as  the  old 
castle.  Opposite  the  gates  of  Pennsylvania 
Castle  are  a  row  of  cottages,  one  of  which  is 
easily  recognised  as  the  abode  of  Avice  in  The 
Well  Beloved,  while  Pennsylvania  Castle  was  the 
home  of  Jocelyn  Pierston.  It  was  in  Hope 
churchyard  that  Jocelyn  wooed  the  grandmother 
of  the  third  Avice.  Portland  also  figures  in 
Victor  Hugo's  romance   of  "  Vhomine  qui  rit." 

It  is  possible  to  continue  the  low  cliff  walk 
a  short  distance  beyond  Church  Hope  Cove,  and 
a  very  beautiful  walk  it  is  until  one  has  to 
scramble  up  over  the  railway  and  reach  the 
higher  land  near  Easton,  owing  to  the  Govern- 
ment quarries  and  the  close  proximity  of  the 
prison.  It  is  extraordinary  what  an  attraction 
a  convict  prison  is  to  some  people.  During  the 
summer  breakloads  of  people,  men,  women,  and 
children,  drive  up  to  the  prison  gates  to  see  the 
convicts  march  to  the  adjacent  quarries.  With 
a  certain  class  of  person,  and  by  no  means  an 
ignorant  class,  this  is  regarded  as  the  tit-bit  of  the 
island's  attractions.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  steps 
cannot  be  taken  to  put  an  end  to  such  a  degrading 
custom. 

Once  on  the  highland  we  soon  reach  Fortune's 
Well,  and  marvel  more  at  its  steepness  in  going 
down  than  in  the  toil  up.  Both  sides  of  the  street 
are  lined,  as  Thomas  Hardy  says,  with  "  houses 
upon  houses,  one  man's  doorstep  rising  behind 
his  neighbour's  chimney,  the  gardens  hung  up  by 
one  edge  to  the  sky,  the  vegetables  growing  upon 
apparently  almost  vertical  planes."  Going  down 
the   hill   the   Verne    Citadel    looks    the    immense 
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fortification  it  undoubtedly  is,  but  its  real  strength 
and  the  number  and  positions  of  its  hidden  guns 
are  known  to  the  initiated  few  only.  Its  military 
strength  is  locked  up  within  its  earthen  walls. 

Portland  is  a  very  important  naval  station,  and 
the  Roads  never  look  better  than  when  filled  with 
monster  ironclads  and  rakish-looking  cruisers. 
The  bold  lines  of  the  rock  make  a  fitting  comple- 
ment to  the  severe  forms  of  the  ships. 

The  author  well  remembers  one  afternoon  spent 
in  watching  the  Czarvitch,  the  Boyarin,  and  the 
other  ill-fated  Russian  ships  drop  anchor  in 
Portland  Roads,  before  war  was  declared,  on  their 
way  to  the  far  East,  where  they  were  speedily  to 
find  a  watery  grave. 

At  the  Weymouth  end  of  the  causeway  is  the 
Ferry  Bridge,  beneath  which  flow  the  waters  of  the 
fleets  that  divide  the  main  portion  of  the  Ohesil 
Beach  from  the  mainland.  From  here  a  short 
walk  leads  to  Sandsfoot  Bay,  a  delightful  spot 
on  the  edge  of  the  great  harbour.  On  the  cliif  are 
a  few  ruins  of  Sandsfoot  Castle,  with  large  masses 
of  masonry  lying  on  the  beach.  It  is  not  very 
creditable  to  the  authorities  that  this  fine  old 
Tudor  castle  should  have  been  allowed  to  go  to 
absolute  ruin,  but  for  this  the  corporation  of 
Weymouth  is  not  responsible,  for  when  the  building 
was  recently  handed  over  to  them  by  the  Crown, 
it  was  a  mere  shell,  not  worth  the  expense  of 
keeping  in  repair.  It  was  one  of  those  fortifica- 
tions that,  together  with  Portland  Castle  and 
Dartmouth  Castle,  were  constructed  by  Henry 
VIII.  against  a  possible  invasion  on  the  part  of 
papal  Europe  on  his  throwing  off  the  Roman  yoke 
in  1540.  Leland  calls  it  "a  right  goodlie  and 
warlyke  castel,  havyng  one  open  barbicane."     The 
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remaining  fragments  of  masonry  show  it  to  have 
been  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  and  from  its 
commanding  position  it  was  without  doubt  a 
fortress  of  considerable  strength.  On  a  tombstone 
at  Whitchurch  Canonicorum  is  this  inscription : 

"Here  lyeth  lohn  Wadliam,  of  Catherstone,  Esqiiyer,  who 
deceased  a.d.  1584,  who  was  de wring  his  Hfe  time  Captayne 
of  the  Qiieene's  Mat'®''  Oastell  called  Sandesfote,  besides 
Way  mouth  in  the  countye  of  Dorset." 

Among  its  other  Governors  were  George  Bam- 
field,  1631;  Sir  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  1643; 
Colonel  Ashburnham  and  Colonel  William  Syden- 
ham, 1644 ;  and  Humphrey  Weld,  of  Lulworth, 
1685. 

A  short  distance  beyond  these  old  ruins  is 
Bincleaves,  the  scene  of  a  recent  landslip  where 
the  whole  of  a  large  garden  was  deposited  on  a 
lower  level.  From  the  cliffs  an  immense  quantity 
of  stone  was  taken  for  the  new  breakwater,  which, 
running  out  at  this  point,  completes  the  stone 
enclosures  that  at  the  present  moment  make 
Portland  Roads  the  only  torpedo-proof  naval 
harbour  the  country  possesses. 

Still  continuing  along  the  edge  of  the  sea,  on 
the  top  of  a  low  sea-wall,  we  pass  along  what  are 
called  the  rock  pools  of  Portland,  left  by  the 
receding  tide,  and  here  is  a  favourite  hunting- 
ground  for  those  in  search  of  interesting  specimens 
of  marine  life,  plants,  and  rare  shells. 

The  sea-wall  terminates  in  the  Nothe  fort,  a 
stone-faced  structure  that  is  fitted  with  quick- 
firing  guns  to  defend  Weymovith  Harbour  from 
attack  by  torpedo  boats. 

From  the   top   of  the   Nothe,   overlooking    the 
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harbour,  a  magnificent  view  is  obtained  of  the 
wide  sweep  of  Weymouth  Bay  and  its  background 
of  low  hills.  The  landward  side  of  the  fort,  to 
which  there  is  no  admission,  is  prettily  laid  out 
with  shrubs  and  leafy  walks,  from  whence  down 
a  short  flight  of  steps  leads  to  the  edge  of 
the  old  harbour  of  Weymouth.  This  walk  can 
be  varied  when  at  Sandsfoot  by  striking  inland 
and  taking  the  main  road  that  leads  through 
Rodwell,  the  prettiest  and  most  highly  placed 
of  the  suburbs  of  Weymouth ;  thence  down  Boot 
Hill,  a  long  descent,  at  the  base  of  which  is  the 
western  shore  of  the  Backwater,  a  continuation 
of  the  harbour. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

WEYMOUTH   AND   MELCOMBE   REGIS 

To  those  who  care  to  rise  with  the  summer  sun 
the  old  port  of  Weymouth,  beautifully  situated  on 
the  curve  of  a  spacious  bay,  is  a  place  of  wonderful 
pictorial  effects.  The  growing  volume  of  light 
reveals  the  rugged  contours  of  St.  Aldhelm's  Head 
and  the  Kimmeridge  ledges,  covers  the  surface  of 
the  bay  with  a  sheen  of  molten  silver,  and  drives 
before  it  the  mists  that  hover  around  the  lower 
slopes  of  Portland.  The  grey  hues  that  prevail 
over  town  and  harbour  at  this  period  of  the  day 
are  at  once  the  delight  and  the  despair  of  the  artist, 
while  the  irregular  groups  of  old-fashioned  houses 
facing  the  mile-long  Esplanade  give  the  place  an 
interest  and  a  charm  that  can  be  matched  by  few 
other  English  watering-places. 

Modern  Weymouth  is  made  up  of  two  distinct 
boroughs,  Weymouth  and  Melcombe  Regis,  which 
in  former  days  each  possessed  a  parliamentary 
representative.  The  two  towns,  which  had  long 
viewed  each  other  with  rather  more  than  un- 
friendliness, were  united  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  since 
w^hen  they  have  sunk  all  differences,  and  settled 
down  in  amiable  juxtaposition.  Although  united 
by  Royal  Charter  the  towns  are  geographically 
divided  by  the  waters  of   the   harbour  that  join 
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the  wide  estuary  of  the  river  Wey,  and  which 
together  form  a  large  sheet  of  water  known  locally 
as  the  Backwater,  or  Radipole  (Lake) — i.e.,  the 
reedy  pool.  The  whirligig  of  time  brings  about 
some  curious  changes  in  topographical  nomencla- 
ture, for  this  "  Reedy-pool "  figures  in  local  print, 
maps,  and  parlance  as  Radipole  Lake,  which  is 
redundant,  while  the  little  village  at  the  head  of 
the  sheet  of  water  has  taken  to  itself  the  diluvial 
name  of  Radipole. 

The  names  of  few  towns  bear  so  simple  a  deri- 
vation as  Weymouth,  which  comes  direct  from 
the  Saxon  Waeg  7nuth,  2vaeg  meaning  wave,  i.e., 
the  sea ;  and  mutha,  an  opening.  Thus  the  Saxons 
called  Weymouth  the  wave,  or  sea,  opening,  which 
is  not  geologically  correct,  owing  probably  to  their 
having  confused  the  mouth  of  the  estuary  (the 
Backwater)  with  an  inlet  of  the  sea. 

The  derivation  of  Melcombe  Regis  is  from  inele, 
a  mill,  and  combe,  a  valley ;  the  suffix  7^egis  denot- 
ing a  royal  borough.  The  mill  has  long  since 
vanished,  but  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  lord  of  a 
newly-formed  manor  would  be  to  erect  a  mill. 
During  the  early  and  mediseval  periods,  when  the 
food  of  those  who  tilled  the  land  was  supplied  by 
the  produce  of  the  manorial  estate,  one  of  the 
rights  claimed  by  every  lord  of  a  manor  was  that 
all  the  corn  of  his  tenants  should  be  ground  in 
his  mill,  for  which  certain  dues  in  money  or  kind 
would  be  paid.  Neither  the  old  town  of  Weymouth 
nor  its  former  rival  of  Melcombe  has  many  evi- 
dences, beyond  such  as  are  contained  in  ancient 
documents,  to  prove  their  undoubted  antiquity, 
which,  even  if  we  dismiss  as  too  conjectural  the 
reputed  visits  of  Tyrian  and  Phoenician  merchants, 
cannot  be  entirely  divorced  from  the  considerable 
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Roman  remains  in  the  vicinity,  notably  at  Preston, 
where  a  portion  of  a  villa  may  be  seen  that  once 
formed  part  of  the  Roman  station  of  Clavino,  and 
at  Radipole.  Continually  raided  by  Danes  and 
Northmen,  burned  out  by  the  French  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  the  shuttlecock  of  the  contend- 
ing forces  of  the  Civil  War  in  consequence  of  its 
harbour  and  shipping  being  considered  of  great 
value,  and  with  great  and  prolonged  periods  of 
trade  depression,  it  would  be  surprising  to  find 
any  considerable  architectural  antiquities  in  a 
town  that  has  stood  as  many  blows  and  buffets 
as  any  in  the  kingdom. 

Although  mentioned  in  many  early  charters,  it 
cannot  be  asserted  that  the  historical  interest  of 
the  town  is  of  an  important  or  a  deeply  engrossing 
kind.  The  admirable  situation  of  its  harbour 
doubtless  brought  to  it  at  alternating  periods  a 
fair  share  of  the  shipping  trade  of  the  country, 
and  its  maritime  position  was  sustained  by  a 
considerable  commerce  with  France,  Spain,  and 
Newfoundland ;  while  in  earlier  days  it  had  been 
one  of  the  favoured  ports  from  whence  embarked 
many  English  pilgrims,  on  their  way  to  visit  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem,  the  shrine  of 
St.  James  at  Compostella,  the  Virgin's  House  at 
Loretto,  or  some  other  of  the  far-famed  shrines 
that  drew  so  many  pilgrims  from  these  shores, 
until  the  canonisation  of  the  martyred  Becket 
helped  to  restore  the  balance. 

Weymouth  enjoyed  a  brief  prosperity  when  the 
wool  trade  of  England  was  at  its  height,  and  it 
supplied  Edward  III.  with  twenty  ships  for  the 
siege  of  Calais.  In  1377  the  town  suffered  greatly 
from  the  fleet  of  Charles  V.,  when  considerable 
portions   of   the   ports   of   Dartmouth,  Plymouth, 
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Portsmouth,  and  Hastings  were  also  destroyed. 
The  next  event  of  importance  was  the  landing 
here  on  April  14,  1471,  of  Margaret  of  Anjou,  on 
her  return  from  France  with  her  son  Prince 
Edward. 

In  1505  the  Archduke  Philip  and  Joanna  of 
Castile  sought  shelter  in  the  harbour  with  their 
fleet  of  eighty  ships,  and  the  circumstance  becom- 
ing known  to  the  King,  Henry  VII.,  that  monarch 
sent  down  the  Earl  of  Arundel  with  a  troop  of 
three  hundred  horse,  to  escort  the  royal  visitors 
to  London.  In  the  meantime,  on  the  appearance 
of  so  formidable  an  array  of  vessels  in  the  bay, 
word  was  sent  to  Sir  Thomas  Trenchard,  who 
hurried  down  from  his  house  of  Wolfeton,  near 
Dorchester,  in  which  he  gave  temporary  hospi- 
tality to  Philip  and  his  retinue,  pending  instruc- 
tions from  the  King.  Unfortunately  Sir  Thomas 
knew  no  Spanish,  and  apparently  no  French, 
while  the  Archduke  was  ignorant  of  English,  so 
conversation  was  out  of  the  question  until  the 
former  bethought  him  of  a  young  kinsman,  John 
Russell,  lately  returned  from  a  long  sojourn  on 
the  Continent.  This  gentleman,  acting  as  inter- 
preter, made  so  favourable  an  impression  on 
Philip,  that  on  arriving  in  London  he  introduced 
him  to  Henry  as  "  a  man  fit  to  stand  before  princes 
and  not  before  meaner  men."  This  introduction 
of  a  plain  country  gentleman  to  Court  circles  had 
far-reaching  results,  for,  becoming  a  Court  favour- 
ite with  such  widely  divergent  types  of  rulers  as 
Henrys  VII.  and  VIII.,  Elizabeth,  Edward  VI.,  and 
Mary,  he  obtained  many  lucrative  preferments, 
amassed  much  wealth,  and  became  the  founder  of 
the  great  and  historic  house  of  Bedford.  In  1539 
Henry  VIII.  built  Sandsfoot  Castle,  of  which  but  a 
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small  fragment  remains,  together  with  Portland 
Castle,  as  part  of  his  scheme  for  the  defence  of 
the  coast  against  a  possible  attack  on  his  throwing 
over  the  papal  yoke.  For  the  great  Armada  the 
town  furnished  six  ships  and  their  crews,  and  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  several  Spanish  galleons 
brought  as  prizes  into  the  bay,  of  which  event  a 
veritable  memorial  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Guildhall 
in  the  form  of  a  massive  iron-bound  treasure  chest 
recovered  from  one  of  the  ill-fated  ships.  During 
the  Great  Rebellion  it  was  held  several  times  by 
Royalists  and  Cromwellians  alternately.  Many 
temporary  forts  were  thrown  up  for  its  better 
defence,  but  no  traces  of  such  now  remain.  An 
old  house  in  Maiden  Street  has,  embedded  in  the 
masonry,  a  cannon  ball  which  is  pointed  out  to 
unsuspecting  visitors  as  a  memento  of  the  fierce 
bombardments  the  town  underwent ;  but  this  is  a 
forgery,  the  cannon  ball  having  been  placed  in 
position  a  few  years  ago.  In  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  the  tradesmen  were  allowed  to  issue 
tokens,  owing  to  the  shortage  of  small  coins,  and 
many  of  these  interesting  relics  still  exist.  With 
James  I.  on  the  throne  Weymouth  was  alluded  to 
as  "  a  great  and  famous  port,  nourishing  and  em- 
ploying a  great  number  of  mariners."  From  this 
period  the  place  declined  almost  to  the  status  of 
a  fishing  village,  until  about  the  year  1763,  when 
Ralph  Allen  of  Bath  brought  it  into  repute  as  a 
bathing-place.  In  1780  the  Duke  of  Gloucester 
passed  a  winter  here,  where  he  subsequently  built 
Gloucester  Lodge,  now  the  Gloucester  Hotel.  To 
this  residence  in  1789  the  Duke  invited  his  brother, 
George  III.,  and  his  family,  from  which  time 
Weymouth  can  date  its  popularity  as  a  seaside 
resort. 
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Gloucester  Lodge  was  acquired  for  the  royal 
residence,  from  whence  George  III.  and  Queen 
Charlotte  used  to  walk  to  the  little  theatre  in 
Augusta  Place  to  witness  the  performances  of 
Mrs.  Siddons  and  her  contemporaries,  and  here 
too  came  Court  officials  and  ministers  bearing 
the  news  of  some  of  Wellington's  victories.  The 
absence  of  all  idle  ceremony,  the  early  hours, 
and  the  rational  recreations  that  characterised 
the  Court  life  of  George  III.,  appear  to  have  made 
a  favourable  impression  on  the  inhabitants.  Of 
the  town  at  this  period  an  old  writer  says :  "  The 
plague  of  building  lighting  upon  it,  it  spread, 
until  goodly  rows  of  houses  offered  ample  accom- 
modation to  the  numerous  visitors  of  so  genial 
a  resort  for  health  and  amusement."  Queen 
Charlotte's  second  Keeper  of  the  Robes  was 
Fanny  Burney,  the  diarist  of  the  Court  life  of 
this  era,  and  the  author  of  Cainilla  and  other 
novels. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Bristol  Journal 
of  October  27,  1801,  is  not  without  interest.  "  His 
Majesty  (George  III.)  has  purchased  Gloucester 
Lodge,  at  Weymouth,  with  the  three  adjoining 
houses.  On  this  site  an  edifice  is  to  be  built,  with 
suitable  accommodation  for  the  royal  family  on 
their  annual  visit  to  the  favoured  watering- 
place." 

After  the  place  had  become  the  abode  of  royalty 
it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  it  would  remain 
long  in  obscurity ;  and  so  the  combined  towns 
grew  and  grew,  and  from  being  a  rambling 
assemblage  of  fishermen's  cottages,  Weymouth 
and  Melcombe  became  a  fashionable  seaside 
resort.  In  1809  the  National  Anthem  as  sung  in 
Dorset  was : 
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God  save  great  George  our  King, 
Long  live  our  noble  King, 

God  save  the  King. 
May  he  defend  our  laws, 
And  ever  give  us  cause, 
To  sing  with  heart  and  voice, 

Long  live  the  King. 

From  every  latent  foe. 
From  the  assassin's  blow, 

God  save  the  King. 
O'er  him  Thine  arm  extend, 
For  Britain's  sake  defend 
Our  father,  prince,  and  friend  ; 

God  shield  the  King. 

God  save  Charlotte  om?  Queen, 
Long  live  our  gracious  Queen, 

God  save  our  Queen. 
May  all  her  virtues  shine 
Throughout  the  Brvmswick  line 
Until  the  end  of  time  ; 

Long  live  the  Queen. 

Fame,  let  thy  trumpet  sound. 
Tell  all  the  world  around 

Great  George  is  King. 
Tell  Holland,  France,  and  Spain, 
All  idle  threats  are  vain, 
Britannia  still  rules  the  main 

And  great  George  is  King. 

So  prosperous  indeed  did  Weymouth  become  at 
the  time,  that  notwithstanding  the  efforts  being 
made  to  modernise  the  place  it  has  succeeded  in 
retaining  much  of  its  Georgian  atmosphere.  The 
so-called  "  improvers "  of  the  eighteenth-century 
rows  of  houses  are  rapidly  obliterating  the  last 
traces  of   the   quiet  architectural    refinements    so 
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redolent  of  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  they 
were  wrought.  In  the  narrow  business  streets 
particularly,  the  shops  have  been  deprived  of  the 
noble  bow  windows  that  gave  them  at  once  a 
distinction  and  a  charm.  When  one  tradesman 
put  in  a  modern  shop-front,  a  vast  expanse  of 
plate  -  glass,  his  neighbours  and  rivals  speedily 
followed  the  bad  example,  with  the  result  that 
the  beautifully  curved  bow  windows  that  may 
have  displayed  their  goods  to  the  eyes  of  King 
George  and  his  suite  have  become  but  a  memory 
of  the  past.  The  tradesmen  appear  to  have 
thought  that  when  admiring  visitors  exclaimed 
"  What  an  old-fashioned  shop  !  "  the  goods  inside 
might  be  ticketed  with  the  same  label.  Thus  it 
is  that  modern  commercialism  has  destroyed 
what  was,  until  a  few  years  ago,  the  most  purely 
Georgian  town  in  the  country.  The  dwelling- 
houses  have  fared  a  little  better,  although  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  modern  "  bay "  for  the  old  bow 
window  is  of  far  too  frequent  occurrence.  Even 
in  the  unlikely  event  of  the  modern  builder 
obliterating  every  mark  of  Georgian  Weymouth, 
the  memory  of  the  royal  patronage  would  be 
epitomised  in  the  statue  erected  by  "  the  grateful 
inhabitants  "  to  George  III.  This  is  a  monumental 
monstrosity  of  the  first  rank,  due  no  doubt  to 
its  having  been  erected  during  the  period  when 
British  sculpture  had  reached  its  lowest  level. 
Weymouth  residents,  however,  can  congratulate 
themselves  that,  decadent  as  is  the  detail,  and 
bad  the  whole  composition,  yet  the  costume  and 
accessories  are  approximately  correct,  unlike  the 
recumbent  e^gy  of  Denzil  Hollis  in  St.  Peter's 
Church,  Dorchester,  in  which  the  sculptor,  while 
clothing   the    figure    in    the   attire    of    a    Roman 
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gladiator,  could  not  satisfy  his  artistic  craving 
until  he  had  graced  the  head  of  this  imitation 
citizen  of  imperial  Rome  with  a  full-hottomed 
icig. 

For  the  antiquary  and  lover  of  anything  in  the 
way  of  pre-Georgian  architecture  Weymouth  has 
nothing  to  offer  beyond  some  quite  insignificant 
remains  of  small  Tudor  houses.  The  oldest  church 
is  St.  Mary's,  the  parish  church,  erected  in  the 
eighteenth  century  on  the  site  of  an  earlier  build- 
ing. The  old  house  of  the  Dominican  Friars  has 
vanished,  as  also  have  the  theatre  and  the  old 
dancing  and  assembly  rooms.  St.  Mary's  Church 
has  an  altar-piece  painted  by  Sir  James  Thornhill, 
a  native  of  and  some  time  member  for  the  town, 
and  the  father-in-law  of  Hogarth  ;  and  a  curious 
epitaph,  in  which  the  sculptor  by  a  singular  con- 
traction of  the  word  "  worthiest "  has  caused  some 
past  citizen  to  go  down  to  posterity  as  one  of  the 
"  wor^* "  of  men.  In  the  Guildhall  are  several 
interesting  relics,  the  old  stocks  and  whipping- 
posts, a  chair  from  the  old  friary,  a  portrait  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  by  Weigall,  and  one  of 
George  III.  by  Sir  William  Beechey.  Among  the 
men  who  have  represented  the  towns  in  Parliament 
we  find  the  names  of  the  celebrated  Bubb  Dod- 
dington,  the  first  and  only  Lord  Melcombe ;  Sir 
Christopher  Wren,  Joseph  Hume,  and  Francis 
Bacon,  Lord  Verulam ;  and  here  was  born  in  1785 
Thomas  Love  Peacock,  the  only  child  of  a  London 
glass-merchant,  the  author  of  the  Monks  of  St. 
Mark's  and  other  novels,  a  great  friend  of  the 
poet  Shelley,  a  retired  official  of  the  East  India 
Company,  and,  what  is  perhaps  his  greatest  claim 
to  our  notice  to-day,  the  father-in-law  of  the  late 
George    Meredith.      It  was    to    Weymouth    that 
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William  Pitt,  as  a  boy  of  seven,  was  sent  for 
sea-bathing. 

The  neighbourhood  abounds  in  tumuli,  the 
greater  number  of  which  have  been  opened  and 
their  contents  deposited  in  the  County  Museum 
at  Dorchester.  Being  admirably  served  by  both 
the  South  and  Great  Western  Railways,  the  latter 
having  a  branch  line  to  Portland  and  to  Abbots- 
bury,  and  with  steamers  plying  daily  along  the 
coast  in  the  summer  months,  Weymouth  is  a 
convenient  centre  from  which  to  tour  South 
Dorset.  The  excellence  of  the  roads  for  walking, 
cycling,  and  motoring  is  due  to  their  chalk  forma- 
tion, which  allows  them  to  dry  within  a  short 
time  after  the  heaviest  rain.  As  a  winter  resort 
the  town  is  even  more  delightful  than  during  the 
summer  months,  and  many  plants,  which  in  other 
parts  of  England  require  protection  from  the 
cold,  flourish  here  in  the  open  air,  Roses,  gera- 
niums, and  the  small-leaved  myrtle  bloom  freely 
throughout  the  winter,  and  the  salubrious  climate 
may  be  said  to  justify  the  opinion  of  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Arbuthnot,  who,  coming  in  his  early  days  to 
practise  here,  soon  left  the  place  with  the  remark 
that  "  a  physician  could  neither  live  nor  die  there." 

As  "  Budmouth "  Weymouth  figures  in  many 
of  Mr.  Hardy's  romances.  Sandsfoot  Castle  plays 
a  prominent  part  in  The  Well  Beloved,  while 
readers  of  Under  the  Cfreenwood  Tree  will 
remember  that  it  was  by  the  wonderful  statue  of 
King  George  that  Fancy  Day  met  Dick  Dewey, 
a  meeting  that  led  to  such  important  consequences. 
In  1903,  George  Alfred  Henty,  the  well-known 
writer  of  tales  of  adventure,  died  on  board  his 
yacht  in  Weymouth  Harbour. 

The  most  important  ancient  earthwork  in  the 
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immediate  vicinity  is  Chalbury  Camp,  a  miniature 
"  Maidun  Castle,"  situated  at  the  head  of  the 
grassy  downs  from  whence  one  looks  down  on  the 
twin  villages  of  Preston  and  Sutton  Poyntz,  and 
near  Culliford  Tree,  on  the  branches  of  which  were 
hung  the  bodies  of  the  local  participants  in 
Monmouth's  ill-fated  rebellion.  A  short  walk 
leads  to  the  Ridgeway  Hill,  situated  equi-distant 
(four  miles)  from  Dorchester  and  Weymouth. 
From  this  point  of  vantage  half  the  county  may 
be  seen,  while  on  exceptionally  clear  days,  which 
occur  once  or  twice  in  a  year,  Poole  Harbour,  the 
cliffs  of  Bournemouth  and  Canford,  and  the  white 
cliffs  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  may  be  discerned  in  the 
far  east,  while  the  prospect  in  the  opposite 
direction  includes  the  West  Bay,  Lyme  and  Golden 
Cap,  the  red  cliffs  of  Dawlish,  Hope's  Nose,  Berry 
Head,  and  right  away  down  the  coast  of  Devon  to 
Start  Point,  the  last  some  eighty  miles  distant  in 
a  straight  line.  Many  of  the  hillsides  around 
Weymouth  have  been  cut  into  terraces,  which  the 
uninitiated  are  apt  to  mistake  for  old  earthworks. 
Such  terraces,  however,  merely  mark  the  sites  of 
the  camps  occupied  by  the  regiments  of  soldiers 
stationed  here  to  repel  the  expected  invasion  of 
Napoleon,  a  theme  treated  by  Mr.  Hardy  in  The 
Dynasts. 

So  far  as  one  who  knows  the  place  intimately 
can  judge,  modern  Weymouth,  in  its  accommoda- 
tion for  both  residents  and  visitors,  with  its 
public  gardens,  pier  and  pavilion,  is  second  to  few 
other  seaside  resorts,  and  is  an  excellent  centre  for 
pleasant  excursions  by  land  and  sea. 

It  has  the  essentials  for  the  making  of  a  real 
holiday  ;  pure  air,  a  picturesque  coast,  an  unlimited 
sea  view,  a  flat  and  perfectly  safe  beach  for  bath- 
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ing,  and  an  interesting  old  harbour,  along  the 
quays  of  which  ships  of  many  countries  unload 
their  various  cargoes  :  garden  produce  and  flowers 
from  the  Channel  Isles,  grain  from  the  Baltic,  and 
timber  from  Norway  ;  while  the  constant  coming 
and  going  of  the  battleships  give  an  added  interest 
to  its  maritime  attractions. 

Inland  there  is  an  abundance  of  pleasant  if 
somewhat  treeless  country,  with  fine  open  downs 
and  bracing  air,  where  one  may  find  plenty  of 
repose  and  peaceful  seclusion. 


CHAPTER  XVII 

WEYMOUTH  TO   DORCHESTER 

Leaving  the  railway  to  such  as  prefer  its  con- 
veniences to  the  exercise  of  cycling  or  walking, 
there  are  two  excellent  road  routes  from  Wey- 
mouth to  the  county  town  of  Dorset,  eight  miles  to 
the  north.  By  following  what  may  be  called  route 
No.  1,  the  pedestrian  leaves  the  sea-front  near  the 
modern  but  good  Gothic  church  of  St.  John,  in 
front  of  which  is  the  excellent  bronze  statue  of 
the  late  Queen  Victoria,  and  proceeds  along  the 
Dorchester  road,  lined  for  some  distance  with 
suburban  residences  of  varying  degrees  of  archi- 
tectural excellence  and  otherwise,  beyond  which 
the  road  breaks  into  open  country,  and  so  continues 
until  the  outskirts  of  Broadwey  are  reached.  Here 
a  turn  to  the  left  leads  down  a  delightful  road 
shaded  by  stalwart  trees,  and  past  some  curious 
gate  piers,  the  finials  of  which  exhibit  boldly-sculp- 
tured representations  of  the  Pelican  in  her  Piety, 
or,  in  correct  heraldic  parlance,  the  pelican  vulning 
herself  in  order  to  feed  her  young  with  the  blood 
of  her  breast ;  a  well-known  ecclesiastical  symbol, 
but  an  uncommon  subject  for  the  adornment  of  a 
secular  gate-post.  At  the  end  of  the  road  is  a 
massive-looking  octagonal  building  with  one 
central  chimney  shaft.     This  is  a  memorial  of  the 
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days  when  Nottington  Spa  was  a  local  health 
resort,  whither  George  III.  and  his  Court  repaired 
to  taste  the  waters  as  an  antidote  to  the  convivial 
banquets  of  Weymouth.  This  curious  well-house, 
now  used  as  a  laundry,  bears  but  little  evidences 
of  the  royal  patronage  once  extended  to  it,  but 
Nottington  Spa  was  renowned  for  its  waters  many 
years  before  the  discovery  in  1830  of  a  somewhat 
similar  medicinal  spring  at  Radipole,  a  few  miles 
away.  In  1719,  in  the  reign  of  the  first  George, 
the  celebrated  chemist,  Godfrey,  analysed  the 
Nottington  water  for  the  Royal  Society,  who 
reported  it  to  be  the  only  pure  sulphuretted  water 
in  England.  A  Dr.  Pickford,  after  thirty  years' 
experience  of  the  spring,  embodied  the  results  of 
his  tests  in  a  book  which  was  kept  for  a  long  time 
in  the  house,  but  is  no  longer  to  be  seen  there.  It 
appears  quite  certain  that  George  III.,  when 
deciding  to  take  up  his  residence  at  Weymouth, 
was  influenced  not  a  little  by  the  proximity  of  this 
sulphurous  spring  at  Nottington,  where  he  regu- 
larly took  the  waters. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Nottington  has  many 
pleasant  nooks  and  corners,  which  being  compara- 
tively well  wooded  are  in  pleasing  contrast  to  the 
bare  and  treeless  country  around  Weymouth. 
Nowhere  does  the  little  river  Wey  throughout  its 
brief  career  flow  more  softly  and  sweetly.  Never 
a  loud  or  rapid  stream,  it  here  winds  among  banks 
of  brambles  and  sedges  with  a  murmur  as  low  as 
a  whisper,  save  when  its  course  is  deflected  to  turn 
the  wheels  of  one  of  the  most  picturesque  water- 
mills  in  South  Dorset.  The  exterior  walls  of  the 
building  are  resplendent  with  the  tints  and 
colours  Nature  bestows  on  a  building  only  after 
the  lapse  of  centuries,  while  inside  are  some  solid 
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oak  floors  and  beams,  the  latter  chamfered  at  the 
angles. 

A  short  field-path  from  Nottington  lands  one 
in  the  middle  of  Broadwey  village,  where  nothing 
need  detain  us  but  a  brief  visit  to  the  once 
Norman  church,  which  has  been  so  over-restored 
that  the  rudely  cut  capitals  of  the  inner  porch  and 
the  Jacobean  pulpit  are  the  only  ancient  features 
that  remain.  A  mile  further  on  is  Upwey,  by 
far  the  most  interesting  of  the  villages  to  which 
the  river  Wey,  rising  here,  gives  name.  Here 
is  the  old  manor  house,  dated  1659,  although  a 
great  deal  of  the  structure  is  of  much  later  date  ; 
a  small  remnant  of  an  excellent  Tudor  house, 
known  as  the  Bayard  Dairy,  and  a  very  good 
Perpendicular  church.  During  the  summer 
months  hundreds  of  visitors  from  Weymouth 
and  Dorchester  come  to  see  the  spring,  the  source 
of  the  river  Wey,  and  to  partake  of  the  straw- 
berries for  which  the  district  is  famed.  The  spring 
rises  at  the  foot  of  a  well-wooded  hill  skirting  the 
churchyard,  and  it  is  only  in  recent  years  that 
it  has  been  called  Upwey  Wishing  Well.  The 
church  is  as  good  as  any  village  church  in  the 
county,  its  excellent  nave  capitals  being  described 
and  illustrated  in  Parker's  Glossary  of  Architecture, 
an  honour  indeed  for  a  Dorset  village  church. 
This  is  practically  a  pure  Perpendicular  building 
throughout,  with  a  clerestory  and  new  roof  added 
in  1841,  and  with  a  chancel  lengthened  and  rebuilt 
in  1907.  There  are  no  transepts,  the  south  aisle 
being  added  in  1838.  The  whole  of  the  choir 
stalls,  lectern,  and  the  woodwork  of  the  chancel 
are  the  work  of  the  present  incumbent,  the  Rev. 
Canon  Gildea.  The  chancel  arch  is  of  exceptional 
thickness  and  has  a  large  squint  on  its  north  side. 
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Externally  the  tower  consists  of  two  stages,  with 
diagonal  buttresses  at  the  western  angles,  and 
internally  has  a  very  good  panelled  soffit  and  a 
window  of  three  lights.  The  capitals  of  the  north 
side  of  the  nave,  to  which  attention  has  already 
been  called,  are  carved  with  foliage,  among  which 
appear  the  initials  A.  B.,  and  two  of  I.  P.  The 
corresponding  capitals  on  the  south  side  are  copies 
of  those  on  the  north.  It  is  a  matter  for  regret 
that  considerable  portions  of  the  north  capitals 
were  cut  away  when  a  gallery  was  put  up,  an 
abomination  that  has  since  been  removed.  The 
pulpit  is  a  fair  example  of  Jacobean  work,  while 
on  the  wall  is  a  small  portion  of  the  panelling  that 
formerly  covered  the  walls.  The  carved  panels  of 
St.  Peter,  St.  Philip,  and  St.  Patrick,  that  now 
hang  on  the  west  wall,  were  used  for  raising  the 
pulpit  in  the  days  of  the  gallery,  but  they  have 
an  exotic  interest  only,  having  been  brought  from 
abroad  by  some  former  rector.  Outside  the  north 
wall  of  the  chancel  is  a  monumental  brass  to  the 
memory  of  a  member  of  the  Gould  family,  one  of 
the  two  exterior  brasses  in  the  county.*  From  this 
interesting  church  a  field-path  leads  to  the  main 
thoroughfare  of  Upwey,  known  locally  as  Elwell 
Street  at  the  top  of  which  is  the  hamlet  of  Elwell, 
situated  at  the  junction  of  the  new  and  old  roads 
that  traverse  the  steep  incline  of  the  Ridgeway  Hill. 
Here  is  the  "  Ship,"  the  inn  mentioned  by  Thomas 
Hardy  in  Far  fi^OTii  the  Madding  Croivd,  as  the 
hostel  where  Dick  Dewey  entertained  his  sweet- 
heart. Fancy  Day,  on  their  return  journey  from  Bud- 
mouth  (Weymouth)  to  Weatherbury  (Puddletown). 
The  pedestrian  is  here  faced  with  the  difficulty 
of   deciding  whether   he  will  negotiate  the  steep 

*  The  other   exterior  brass  is  at   Chideock   Chiu-ch,   to  a 
member  of  the  Daniel  family. 
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ascent  and  rough  surface  of  the  old  and  direct 
vicinal  way  of  the  Romans,  now  entirely  deserted 
by  vehicular  traffic,  or  take  the  longer  but  easier 
slope  of  the  new  road.  As  the  two  join  again 
just  below  the  Dorchester  side  of  the  hill,  it 
matters  little  on  which  the  choice  falls,  but  the 
direct  old  road  has  the  advantage  of  being  free 
from  the  dust  raised  by  the  considerable  amount 
of  traffic  that  passes  along  the  newer  thorough- 
fare. From  the  apex  of  the  hill  a  glorious  view 
is  obtained  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Dorset  and 
South  Devon  coast,  with  Weymouth  Bay,  Port- 
land, and  the  West  Bay  in  the  immediate  fore- 
ground. Turning  inland,  the  vales  of  Dorset 
stretch  out  on  every  side  until  lost  to  sight  among 
the  hills  of  Somerset.  Immediately  below  is 
Dorchester  with  its  long  lines  of  tree-planted 
avenues,  while  slightly  to  the  north-west  rise 
the  stupendous  contours  of  Maidun  Castle,  the 
largest  pre-Roman  earthwork  we  possess.  From 
near  the  top  of  the  hill  a  field-path  dips  down 
to  the  village  of  Winterbourne  Monkton,  a  place 
of  no  interest,  where,  passing  through  a  farm- 
yard, we  begin  the  ascent  of  the  ridge  on  which 
this  prehistoric  fortress  is  built. 

The  route  here  briefly  sketched  may  be  varied 
when  at  Upwey  Church  by  taking  the  hilly  road 
to  Martinstown,  or  Winterbourne  St.  Martin,  a 
picturesque  village  with  some  good  houses  and  a 
large  barrow  that,  when  recently  opened,  yielded 
some  valuable  antiquarian  finds,  now  deposited 
in  the  County  Museum  at  Dorchester.  A  short 
walk  from  Martinstown  leads  to  Maidun  Castle, 
the  Mai  Dun,  or  "  Hill  of  Strength,"  of  prehistoric 
times,  and  a  memorial  that  has  remained  in 
almost  perfect  condition  to  our  own  day,  whereas 
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its  only  rivals  in  interest  and  importance,  Stone- 
henge  and  Old  Sarum,  have  but  a  few  fragments 
to  show  of  their  former  greatness.  All  our  lead- 
ing authorities  now  agree  that  this  stupendous 
stronghold,  earthwork,  or  oppidum,  is  not  only  of 
pre-Roman  date,  but  that  it  was  already  in  exist- 
ence when  occupied,  and  probably  strengthened, 
by  the  Durotriges,  the  race  of  immigrant  Belgse 
who  wrested  it  from  the  older  Celts  who  named  it 
Mai  Dun.  It  was  certainly  used  by  the  Romans, 
who  strengthened  parts  of  it  with  Purbeck  stone, 
and  for  whom  it  provided  something  in  the  nature 
of  a  summer  camp.  In  earlier  times,  too,  when 
the  whole  wealth  of  the  tribes  consisted  of  cattle, 
it  was  possibly  of  more  value  as  a  cattle  station 
than  as  a  military  fortress.  No  four-footed 
beasts  could  negotiate  the  five  or  six  lines  of 
steep  ramparts  and  ditches  that  encircle  this 
irregular  oval  of  120  acres,  1,000  yards  long  from 
east  to  west,  with  an  average  width  of  500  yards. 
A  perfect  example  of  a  neolithic  dew-pond  is 
situated  almost  in  the  centre  of  the  high  table- 
land, while  wolves  and  similar  enemies  could  be 
kept  at  bay  by  palisading  erected  along  the  tops 
of  the  ramparts.  Hundreds  of  cattle  could  thus 
be  left  in  charge  of  a  few  women  and  children 
while  the  men  went  foraging  further  afield,  for 
so  cunningly  are  the  two  principal  entrances 
interlaced  and  overlapped  by  ramparts  and  en- 
trenchments, that  each  forms  a  kind  of  small 
maze.  That  it  was  frequently  the  scene  of  stern 
and  bloody  fights  is  equally  probable,  so  ingenious 
are  its  defensive  qualities,  but  in  the  days  of  hand- 
to-hand  warfare  so  large  an  area  would  require 
considerably  more  men  to  defend  than  to  attack. 
No   one   with   the  haziest  recollection   of   history 
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can  thread  these  triple  and  quadruple  lines  of 
ramparts,  60  feet  high  and  with  a  circuit  of  two 
miles,  without  realising  that  here  if  anywhere  is 
prehistoric  ground,  the  cradle  of  the  Dorsaetas. 
So  strong,  indeed,  is  the  feeling  of  something  at 
once  awesome  and  romantic,  produced  hy  these 
grassy  tiers,  that  one  would  scarcely  be  surprised 
to  see  some  former  stalwart  of  neolithic  England 
arise  with  bow  in  hand  to  challenge  our  right  of 
entry. 

Mr.  Warne  writes:  "On  the  north  there  are  three 
tiers  of  ramparts,  with  intervening  ditches,  the  side 


of  the  hill  not  allowing  for  more  ;  but  to  meet  this 
contingency  they  are  of  the  grandest  proportions, 
the  valla  measuring  not  less  than  60  feet  from 
apex  to  base,  and  so  steep  that  it  is  impossible  to 
mount  them  otherwise  than  by  an  oblique  ascent. 
There  are  two  principal  and  original  entrances, 
the  one  at  the  western,  the  other  at  the  eastern 
end ;  both  are  protected  by  the  complicated 
arrangement  of  the  ramparts.  The  eastern  entrance 
has  the  advantage  of  position,  being  at  the 
extremity  of  the  hill ;  it  is  guarded  by  a  concen- 
tration of  five  or  six  ramparts  of  various  lengths 
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overlapping  and  covering  each  other.  .  .  .  These 
entrances  form  the  most  conspicuous  features  of 
the  stronghold,  and  their  masterly  arrangement 
presents  such  evidence  of  skill  as  to  stamp  them 
with  the  character  of  chefs-d'cBuv7^e  of  Celtic 
engineering."  When  we  consider  that  the  builders 
of  this  enormous  earthwork  had  nothing  to  work 
with  but  small  narrow  tools  called  celts,  of  which 
some  good  specimens  are  in  the  County  Museum 
at  Dorchester,  their  industry  and  perseverance 
must  have  been  on  a  level  with  their  unquestioned 
skill  in  planning  and  engineering.  This  most 
interesting  piece  of  prehistoric  England  has  been 
recently  taken  over  by  the  Society  for  the  Pre- 
servation of  Ancient  Buildings,  and,  little  as  it 
has  suffered  in  comparison  with  similar  memorials 
in  the  county  and  elsewhere,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
no  efforts  will  be  spared  to  preserve,  for  the 
instruction  of  our  own  no  less  than  of  future 
generations,  so  valuable  a  link  in  the  history  of 
our  island  story. 

Surrounding  this  Celtic  fortress,  cattle  station, 
or  camp,  on  every  side  are  numerous  sepulchral 
barrows  of  the  same  or  approximately  the  same 
era,  situated  on  the  summits  of  the  neighbouring 
downs.  The  long  barrow,  of  which  a  fine  speci- 
men exists  above  Upwey,  is  rare,  as  also  is  the 
bell-shaped  variety,  but  those  of  circular  form  are 
very  common,  notwithstanding  that  the  plough 
has  levelled  many  of  them  to  the  ground.  All 
these  barrows  show  traces  of  the  external  valla 
that  formerly  encircled  them,  although  much  filled 
up  with  rubbish.  Many  of  these,  far  too  many 
in  fact,  were  opened  and  no  scientific  record  made, 
in  the  days  before  the  cutting  of  a  barrow  had 
become   one   of   the   finest   of  archseological  arts. 
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To-day  the  most  careful  measurements  are  taken 
before  the  trench  is  driven  through  the  chalk. 
The  finds,  whether  human  bones,  ornaments,  or 
urns,  are  photographed  in  situ,  and  the  whole 
undertaking  conducted  in  a  highly  scientific 
manner.  A  leaden  tablet  on  which  is  recorded 
various  data  relating  to  the  excavation  is  then 
placed  within  the  barrow,  over  which  the  earth 
is  again  reverently  placed. 

From  the  eastern  end  of  Maidun  Castle  a  walk 
of  two  miles  leads  to  Dorchester,  a  description  of 
which  we  must  defer  until  we  have  considered 
the  second  route  by  which  it  may  be  reached  from 
Weymouth,  a  walk  that,  if  it  lacks  somewhat  of 
the  antiquarian  flavour  attaching  to  that  just 
described,  is  unsurpassed  in  South  Dorset  for  the 
variety  of  its  pastoral  scenes  and  the  quiet  attrac- 
tions of  its  sylvan  beauty. 

By  this  route  the  traveller  proceeds  along  the 
road  that,  skirting  the  Lodmoor  marshes,  runs 
parallel  with  the  seashore  to  the  abandoned  coast- 
guard station,  the  tenements  of  which  are  now 
let  out  as  private  residences,  and  should  the 
authorities  of  Weymouth  ever  continue  the  sea- 
wall and  esplanade  as  far  as  this  corner  of  the 
bay,  the  town  would  possess  one  of  the  finest 
marine  walks  in  Europe.  At  the  back  of  this 
coastguard  station  is  the  village  of  Preston,  on 
the  main  road  to  Wareham.  Near  the  entrance 
to  the  village  a  small  arched  footbridge,  having 
no  keystone  has  been  claimed  as  both  Roman  and 
early  Norman  work,  but  is  probably  much  later 
than  either.  Here  also  are  some  remains  of  a 
small  Roman  villa  discovered  in  1812,  to  view 
which  a  charge  of  sixpence  is  made.  Preston's 
sister  village  of  Sutton  Poyntz  is  the  "Overcombe" 
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of  the  Wessex  novels.  The  place  is  hemmed  in 
on  all  sides  by  chalk  downs,  on  one  of  which  is 
cut  the  figure  of  George  III.  on  horseback.  After 
its  annual  spring  cleaning,  when  the  weeds  are 
cleared  from  the  native  chalk,  this  steed  and  its 
rider  form  a  prominent  land  and  sea  mark  for 
many  miles.  The  horse  has  been  frequently 
stated  to  be  of  much  greater  age  than  the  eques- 
trian, but  this  is  erroneous,  if  any  reliance  is  to  be 
placed  on  the  following  description  of  the  cutting 
that  appeared  in  the  Universal  Magazine  of  1808: 

"  An  equestrian  figure  of  his  Majesty  has  lately 
been  formed  in  chalk  on  Osmington  Hills,  the 
property  of  Mr.  Wood,  opposite  the  Bay  of  Wey- 
mouth. Although  its  length  is  280,  and  its  height 
323  feet,  yet  the  likeness  of  the  King  is  well  pre- 
served, and  the  symmetry  of  the  horse  is  complete. 
It  forms  a  novel  and  pleasing  object  to  the  pedes- 
trian on  the  Esplanade,  but  more  especially  to 
those  who  are  fond  of  sea  excursions,  as  from  the 
bay  its  view  is  more  complete.  It  has  been 
carried  into  effect  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Wood,  bookseller,  at  the  particular  request  and 
expense  of  John  Rainier,  Esq.,  brother  of  the  late 
Admiral." 

Retracing  our  steps  for  a  short  distance  we 
have  before  us  the  entrance  to  the  narrow  valley 
at  the  head  of  which  is  Chalbury  Camp,  an  almost 
exact  facsimile  on  a  very  small  scale  of  Maidun 
Castle  ;  but  here  the  ancient  entrenchments  contain 
both  barrows  and  hut  circles.  This  neighbourhood 
has  yielded  a  large  number  of  cinerary  urns, 
kistvaens,  and  other  prehistoric  relics.  A  fine 
walk  past  Cullif ord  Tree,  from  which  b  magnificent 
view  is  obtained  of  the  whole  of  South  Dorset, 
leads   to    Broadmayne,   a    village   whose    church, 
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mainly  Early  English,  is  noteworthy  as  possessing 
on  the  wall  of  a  side  porch  an  excellent  and 
unmutilated  holy  water  stoup,  the  rim  of  the  basin 
having  been  worn  into  a  deep  hollow  by  contact 
with  generations  of  hands.  The  only  other 
exterior  stoup  in  Dorset  with  which  the  author 
is  acquainted  is  an  equally  good  specimen  at 
the  old  leper  hospital  of  St.  Margaret,  at  Wim- 
borne. 
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In  the  vicinity  of  Broadmayne  is  Warmwell 
House,  an  excellent  Jacobean  dwelling  with 
rounded  gables  that  was  for  some  time  the 
residence  of  John  Saddler,  the  famous  Crom- 
wellian  jurist,  who  wrote  an  extraordinary 
prophecy  concerning  the  Great  Fire  of  London, 
and  who  died  broken-hearted  after  being  despoiled 
of  all  his  property  at  the  Restoration.  A  few 
miles  from  Broadmayne  in  a  north-westerly 
direction  is  Whitcombe,  one  of   the  cleanest  and 
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most  pastoral-looking  of  all  the  South  Dorset 
villages.  The  church  has  an  east  window  of  three 
lancets,  and  a  good  octagonal  Norman  font  sup- 
ported on  one  large  central  and  four  smaller 
pillars,  the  remainder  of  the  church  being  mainly 
Perpendicular.  From  here  a  delightful  walk 
through  the  outskirts  of  Came  Park,  and  past 
a  picturesque  rectory,  once  the  home  of  William 
Barnes,  the  Dorset  poet,  brings  us  to  the  ancient 
town  of  Dorchester.  If  the  readers  of  Mr.  Hardy's 
romances  expect  to  find,  in  this  "  Casterbridge " 
of  the  novels,  any  considerable  remains  of  its 
"  hoary  antiquity,"  they  are  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment, for  no  town  in  the  South  of  England  has  a 
brighter,  busier,  or  more  modern  look  than  this 
capital  of  Dorset.  However  much  of  Roman 
Dorchester  may  be  buried  beneath  the  pavement, 
very  little  of  it  is  seen  above  the  ground,  and  with 
the  exception  of  its  churches  it  has  retained  little 
more  of  its  medijBval  buildings.  The  British  or 
Celtic  name  for  the  town  was  Dwrinivyn,  meaning 
"  the  stronghold  by  the  swamp  or  water,"  the  dior 
in  this  case  indicating  the  River  Frome.  In  the 
same  way  the  River  Dart  is  the  dour,  and  the 
place-name  of  Dover  proclaims  it  another  camp 
by  the  water.  The  county  gets  its  name  from 
the  divr  or  dor-scetas,  the  settlers  or  dwellers  by 
the  water.  The  Romanised  form  of  the  old  Celtic 
Divrinwyn  was  Durnovaria. 

William  Barnes,  however,  used  to  stoutly  main- 
tain that  the  term  Durotriges  as  applied  to  the 
"  immigrant  Belgse "  was  not  nearly  distinctive 
enough,  and  that  if  the  Britons  of  Dorset  were 
"  dwellers  by  the  water,"  so  also  were  the  Britons 
of  Devon,  Hants,  and  Sussex.  Mr.  Barnes  thought 
that  Wareham  was  the  great  town  of  the  district 
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and  not  Dorchester.  He  found  that  this  capital 
was  called  Dwrinum,  the  town  by  the  "little 
water,"  or  "little  sea,"  and  identified  that  name 
with  Wareham,  now  high  and  dry,  but  at  that 
time  on  the  edge  of  Poole  Harbour.  If  we  accept 
this  theory,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said 
against  it,  the  Durotriges  were  the  "men  of  the 
little  sea,"  whose  principal  settlement  was  at 
Wareham,  a  town  that  was  of  very  considerable 
importance  long  after  Dorchester  had  become  the 
chief  station  of  the  Romans,  and  the  head  laiv- 
town  of  the  Saxons.  Although  there  may  be 
differences  among  antiquaries  as  to  the  exact 
application  of  the  word  dw7\  or  "  water,"  they  have 
agreed  hitherto  as  to  its  derivation  from  the  Celtic 
word  dwr,  or  its  diminutive  dwrn.  It  comes, 
therefore,  as  somewhat  of  a  shock  to  be  told  in 
a  letter  from  the  Rev.  Edmund  McClure  to  the 
Curator  of  the  Dorset  County  Museum  that — 

"  The  association  of  Dur  and  water  belongs  to 
a  pre-scientific  age,  and  all  the  Dur  theories  from 
Camden  down  to  comparatively  lately  are  pure 
nonsense ;  no  modern  philologist  would  give  it  a 
moment's  consideration,  for  this  reason.  The  word 
for  water  among  the  Celtic  tribes  in  the  time  of 
the  Romans  was  Dubron,  plural  Dubra,  and  in  the 
locative  plural  Dubris,  the  ancient  name  of  Dover. 
This  word  is  represented  later  as  Dobor  or  Durbr, 
and  only  in  modern  Welsh  as  Dur.  It  is  clear  that 
this  modern  form  Dwr  could  not  appear  in  place- 
names  which  belong  to  a  time  when  Dubron  was 
the  name  for  water." 

The  same  gentleman  also  assailed  the  words 
Durno-varia  and  Duro-triges,  arguing  that  they 
are  genuine  Celtic  place-names,  with  Celtic  signi- 
fications, and  not    a   Roman   rendering   of    such. 
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This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  on  a  discussion  of 
such  an  intricate  problem  as  Celtic  derivatives 
and  their  Romanised  forms,  but  Mr.  McClure's 
theory  found  few  supporters  when  his  letter  was 
read  before  the  members  of  the  Dorset  Field  Club, 
the  generally  expressed  opinion  being  that  much 
stronger  evidence  should  be  brought  forward  on 
which  to  establish  its  claim  to  supersede  the  widely 
accepted  hypothesis  that  the  Romans,  in  their 
itineraries  and  other  writings  on  Britain,  took  the 
names  of  places  and  men  from  British  lips  and 
then  moulded  them  into  a  Latin  shape  so  as  to  fit 
them  to  their  language  and  utterance.  At  the 
same  time  it  would  be  as  well  if  some  of  our  local 
philologists  would  probe  the  problem  to  the  core, 
and  so  put  the  matter  beyond  the  possibility  of 
doubt.  The  point  in  dispute  is  important,  as  the 
old  forms  of  language,  literature,  and  art  have,  in 
the  course  of  centuries,  been  so  transformed  and 
overlaid  by  the  new,  that  their  true  origin  is 
rapidly  becoming  lost  in  obscurity. 

Apart  from  its  outlying  camps  of  Poundbury 
and  Maumbury  Rings,  the  only  memorial  of  the 
Roman  occupation  still  standing  above  the  ground 
is  a  small  portion  of  the  wall  preserved  in  the 
West  Walk,  one  of  those  leafy  avenues  that  mark 
the  site  and  extent  of  the  town's  ancient  mural 
circumvallation.  Roman  Dorchester,  or  the  greater 
part  of  it,  is  still  buried  beneath  the  modern  town, 
as  the  finding  of  many  Roman  villas,  pavements, 
coins,  and  other  relics  attests.  An  interesting  find 
of  fibulce  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy  in 
the  grounds  of  Max  Gate,  his  Dorchester  residence, 
when  several  ancient  graves  were  unearthed  at 
the  same  time.  Some  of  the  tesselated  pavements 
have    been    relaid    by    Italian    workmen    in    the 
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County  Museum,  and  the  small  stones  or  tesserae 
of  which  they  are  composed  are  of  local  and  not 
foreign  origin.  A  visit  to  the  County  Museum 
will  convey,  better  than  any  printed  words,  some 
idea  of  the  wealth  of  the  town  in  these  minor 
relics  left  on  our  shores  by  the  legions  of  Imperial 
Rome. 

To  neither  Poundbury  Camp  nor  Maumbury 
Rings  can  one  unhesitatingly  ascribe  a  Roman 
origin,  although  a  contrary  opinion  has  been 
expressed.  The  recent  cuttings  made  at  Maum- 
bury by  Mr.  St.  George  Gray,  acting  in  association 
with  the  Dorset  Field  Club,  revealed  beneath  the 
deposit  of  surface  soil  the  chalk  floor  of  the 
amphitheatre,  and  below  this  again  worked  flints 
were  found  in  such  quantities  as  to  indicate  the 
existence  of  a  prehistoric  workshop  of  the  Stone 
Age.  This  amphitheatre  is  of  oval  formation, 
with  sides  built  up  to  a  height  of  30  feet.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  it  could  hold  13,000  spectators, 
and  over  10,000  are  stated  to  have  been  present 
in  1705,  when  Mary  Channing  was  strangled  and 
burned  for  the  murder  of  her  husband.  The  south 
end  of  the  bank  was  lowered  at  the  time  of  the 
Parliamentary  wars,  so  that  the  guns,  placed 
within,  could  command  the  Weymouth  road.  The 
exterior  measurements  are  about  345  feet  by 
163  feet  in  its  widest  part.  The  fact  that  the 
rings  orientate  has  caused  some  authorities  to 
consider  the  original  erection  to  have  been  con- 
nected with  some  sun  worship  ceremony  of  the 
ancients,  but  nearly  all  such  rings  orientate,  the 
present  bull  rings  of  Spain  and  the  Continent 
being  no  exception  to  the  general  rule.  Both 
ancient  and  modern  rings  of  this  character  were 
probably  orientated  with  a  view  to  enabling  the 
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spectators  in  the  best  and  higher-priced  seats  to 
witness  the  performance  with  the  sun  at  their 
backs,  as  is  the  case  in  Spain  to-day.  This  remark- 
able relic  of  pre-Roman  Dorchester  narrowly 
escaped  destruction  in  the  early  days  of  railway 
enterprise,  when  the  London  and  South- Western 
line  was  planned  to  run  right  through  it.  For- 
tunately, at  the  last  moment  the  efforts  of 
Mr.  Charles  Warne  and  other  local  antiquaries  to 
secure  its  preservation  were  successful.  As  the 
excavations  by  Mr.  St.  George  Gray  are  to  be 
renewed  on  a  larger  scale  in  the  immediate  future, 
it  is  probable  that  the  origin  and  history  of  this 
most  interesting  memorial  will  be  clearly  elucidated. 
If  Maidun  Castle  and  Maumbury  Rings  fail  to 
satisfy  the  appetite  for  things  Celtic  and  Roman, 
there  is  Poundbury  Camp,  or,  as  the  Wessex 
poems  have  it,  "  Square  Pummerie,"  an  irregular 
oval  earthwork  on  the  Charminster  road,  half  a 
mile  west  of  the  town.  The  mounds  here  enclose 
some  twenty  acres  of  land  and  have  a  lofty  vallum 
and  ditch  on  three  sides.  In  1855  a  cutting  made 
for  the  purposes  of  the  railway  revealed  the  fact 
that  these  clumsy-looking  mounds  of  earth  had 
been  most  elaborately  constructed.  Like  Maum- 
bury Rings,  this  camp  narrowly  escaped  destruc- 
tion, this  time  at  the  hands  of  the  Great  Western 
Railway,  and  after  other  efforts  to  secure  its 
preservation  had  failed,  personal  appeals  were 
made  to  Brunei,  who  agreed  to  tunnel  under  the 
camp.  This  decision  had  far-reaching  results,  for 
the  disturbance  of  the  soil  brought  to  light  so 
many  geological  treasures,  and  such  wonderful 
finds  in  the  way  of  British  and  Roman  antiquities, 
that  the  founding  of  the  County  Museum,  in  which 
to  house  the  treasures,  quickly  followed. 
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In  Athelstan's  charter  to  Milton  Abbey  the 
county  town  of  Dorset  is  termed  villa  regalis,  as 
contradistinct  to  the  Oxfordshire  Dorchester,  the 
villa  episcopalis  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle.  At 
the  time  of  the  Great  Rebellion  it  was  a  Parlia- 
mentary   stronghold,    and    here    Judge    Jeffreys 


HIGH  WEST  STREET,   DORCHESTEB, 


opened  his  Bloody  Assize  in  1685.  The  greater 
portion  of  the  house  in  which  he  lodged  is  still 
standing  in  High  West  Street,  while  in  the  Town 
Hall  is  an  old  chair,  said  to  be  the  one  in  which 
he  sat  when  he  tried  300  prisoners  and  sentenced 
209   of  them,   to   death.      Jeffreys'   chair,   like    so 
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many  similar  relics,  appears  to  possess  the  faculty 
of  gracing  two  or  more  places  at  the  same 
time,  or  to  have  been  endowed,  like  the  early 
Christian  relics,  with  the  miraculous  power  of 
self-reproduction,  for  several  genuine  chairs  are 
in  existence. 

It  was  early  in  September,  1685,  that  Jeffreys 
set  out,  accompanied  by  four  other  judges,  "on 
that  circuit,  of  which  the  memory  will  last  as 
long  as  our  race  and  language "  (Macaulay). 
Although  the  men  of  Hampshire  had  taken  no 
part  in  Monmouth's  rebellion,  many  of  the 
fugitives  had  fled  thither,  and  two  of  them,  John 
Hickes,  a  Nonconformist  divine,  and  Richard  Nel- 
thorpe,  a  lawyer,  took  refuge  in  the  house  of 
Alice,  wife  of  John  Lisle.  When  the  house  was 
suspected  and  searched,  Hickes  was  found  con- 
cealed in  the  malt-house,  and  Nelthorpe  in  the 
chimney.  Thus  it  is  that  Jeffreys  opened  his 
Bloody  Assize  at  Winchester,  for  the  purpose 
of  destroying  Alice  Lisle,  and  although  such  a 
course  was  ultra  vires,  she  was  sent  to  the  bar 
before  either  of  the  men  she  had  sheltered  had 
been  convicted. 

After  the  judge's  remarks  had  goaded  the 
witnesses  and  jury  to  a  state  bordering  on  mad- 
ness, Alice  Lisle  was  called  on  for  her  defence. 
She  stated  briefly  that  although  she  knew  Hickes 
to  be  in  trouble  she  was  quite  innocent  of  the 
fact  that  he  had  been  concerned  in  the  rebellion. 
After  the  jury  had  remained  a  long  time  in  con- 
sultation, the  judge  sent  word  that  if  they  did 
not  return  instantly  he  would  adjourn  the  court 
and  lock  them  up  all  night.  When  they  came 
to  say  that  they  doubted  if  the  charge  had  been 
made  out,  Jeffreys  was  beside  himself  with  rage. 
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and  after   another   consultation   they   reluctantly 
returned  a  verdict  of  "  Guilty." 

The  next  morning  Jeffreys  pronounced  sen- 
tence that  the  prisoner  was  to  be  burned  alive 
that  same  afternoon.  When  remonstrances  had 
poured  in  from  all  quarters,  Jeffreys  consented 
to  put  off  the  execution  for  five  days,  but  not- 
withstanding intercessions  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  on  her  behalf,  from  noble  ladies  and 
powerful  clerics,  the  utmost  that  could  be 
obtained  was  that  the  sentence  should  be  com- 
muted from  burning  to  hanging.  So  the  first 
victim  of  Monmouth's  rebellion  was  hanged  on  a 
scaffold  in  the  market-place  of  Winchester. 

Once  in  Dorchester,  the  capital  of  the  county 
in  which  the  Duke  had  landed,  Jeffreys  soon  set 
about  his  judicial  massacre.  By  his  orders,  and 
as  a  grim  hint  probably  of  what  was  to  come, 
the  court  was  hung  with  scarlet.  There  were 
more  than  300  prisoners  for  trial,  and,  the  Chief 
Justice  letting  it  be  understood  that  the  only 
chance  of  obtaining  a  pardon  was  to  plead  guilty, 
209  received  sentence  of  death ;  the  number 
hanged  in  Dorset  being  74. 

Special  efforts  were  made  to  save  a  native  of 
Dorchester,  Christopher  Battiscombe,  a  young 
Templar  of  good  family  and  fortune,  and  great 
interest  was  made  on  his  behalf.  It  is  said  that 
his  fiancee,  the  sister  of  the  Sheriff,  threw  her- 
self at  the  feet  of  Jeffreys  to  beg  for  mercy, 
and  that  "he  drove  her  from  him  with  a  jest  so 
hideous  that  to  repeat  it  would  be  an  offence 
against  decency  and  humanity "  (Macaulay). 

From  Dorchester  Jeffreys  proceeded  to  Exeter, 
where  he  found  but  few  victims  awaiting  him,  but 
at  Taunton,  the  chief  seat  of  the  conspiracy,  and 
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the  town  in  which  Monmouth  had  assumed  the 
title  of  "  King,"  he  dispensed  his  most  terrible 
vengeance  ;  and  in  Somerset  233  prisoners  were 
hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered. 

Again  to  quote  Macaulay :  "  At  every  spot 
where  two  roads  met,  on  every  market-place,  on 
the  green  of  every  large  village  .  .  .  ironed  corpses 
clattering  in  the  wind,  or  heads  and  quarters 
stuck  on  poles,  poisoned  the  air  and  made  the 
traveller  sick  with  horror." 

In  addition  to  those  who  suffered  on  the  scaffold, 
the  number  of  prisoners  transported  was  841. 

The  most  remarkable  thing  about  Jeffreys  is 
that  he  was  not  killed  by  the  relatives  of  those 
whom  he  had  so  foully  done  to  death,  or  by  the 
husbands  of  those  women  to  whom,  as  witnesses 
or  intercessors,  he  had  made  the  filthiest  sug- 
gestions or  remarks.  The  hatred  with  which  he 
and  his  progeny  were  regarded  in  the  West  of 
England  was  transmitted  from  generation  to 
generation.  After  he  had  been  dead  many  years 
his  granddaughter,  the  Countess  of  Pomfret, 
journeying  in  Somerset,  was  so  insulted  by  the 
people  of  the  villages  through  which  she  passed 
that  she  could  not  proceed  on  her  travels. 

The  only  old  building,  apart  from  the  churches, 
that  is  still  being  used  for  the  purposes  for  which 
it  was  erected,  is  the  delightful  little  almshouse 
called  "Napper's  Mite,"  erected  in  1615.  The 
foundation,  which  provides  for  six  old  men,  has  a 
cloistered  walk  along  the  front  and  a  desecrated 
chapel.  It  is  controlled  entirely  by  Lord  Alington, 
a  direct  descendant  of  its  pious  founder.  Several 
old  houses  are  disguised  beneath  more  modern 
fronts,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Antelope  Hotel, 
where    a    well-panelled    house    of    the    Jacobean 
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period  is  found  masquerading  behind  nineteenth- 
century  walls.  The  Grammar  School,  founded  in 
1569  by  a  Thomas  Hardy,  was  rebuilt  in  1879, 
the  old  schoolroom  with  a  Jacobean  screen  across 
it  being  all  that  remains  of  the  sixteenth-century 
foundation. 
^  St.  Peter's  Church  is  a  stately  Perpendicular  pile 
with  a  very  fine  tower  and  a  few  fragments  of 
Transition-Norman  work.  It  is  one  of  the  buildings 
that  escaped  destruction  in  the  disastrous  fire  of 
1613,  when  the  greater  part  of  the  town  was 
burned  down.  Its  monuments  include  two  cross- 
legged  effigies  in  armour  of  the  "  camail "  period, 
which  are  frequently  called  Crusaders,  notwith- 
standing that  their  armour  is  more  than  a  century 
later  than  the  last  Crusade  of  1270.  Here  also 
is  the  effigy  of  Denzil  HoUis  (mentioned  under 
Weymouth),  one  of  Charles  I.'s  "  Five  Members," 
and  the  gentleman  who  assisted  Valentine  to 
detain  the  Speaker  in  the  chair  when  he  refused 
to  put  Sir  John  Eliot's  famous  "  Remonstrance." 
Just  outside  the  church  is  a  bronze  statue  to 
William  Barnes,  the  Dorset  poet,  who,  together 
with  his  friend  and  neighbour  Thomas  Hardy,  are 
dealt  with  in  the  following  chapter.  Holy  Trinity 
Church  was  rebuilt  in  1875,  and  is  the  third  or 
fourth  building  of  its  name  and  site.  John  White, 
one  of  the  four  founders  of  Salem,  and  the  virtual 
founder  of  Massachusetts,  was  rector  of  both  this 
church  and  St.  Peter's,  he  being  buried  in  the 
porch  of  the  latter. 

All  Saints'  Church,  rebuilt  in  1815,  contains 
among  other  memorials  a  recumbent  effigy  of 
Matthew  Chubb,  dated  1625. 

Near  Dorchester  is  Wolfeton  House,  where  Sir 
Thomas  Trenchard  entertained  Philip  of  Austria 
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and  Joanna.  It  is  a  mixture  of  late  Tudor  and 
Jacobean  architecture,  with  a  more  ancient  gate- 
house. The  drawing-room  has  a  fine  mantelpiece 
and  doorway,  sent  by  Philip  to  Sir  Thomas 
Trenchard  on  his  return  to  Spain.  By  far  the 
most  interesting  building  near  Dorchester, 
or  indeed  in  the  whole  county,  is  the  fortified 
manor  house  of  Woodsford,  near  the  pictur- 
esque village  of  West  Stafford.  The  greater 
part  of  the  house,  which  is  in  excellent  preserva- 
tion, dates  from  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  when 
it  was  erected,  as  its  name  implies,  to  guard  a  ford 
or  passage  of  the  Frome.  It  is  the  property  of 
Lord  Ilchester,  to  whom  it  gives  the  title  of 
Baron  Woodsford. 

Under  the  title  of  "  Casterbridge "  Dorchester 
looms  largely  in  many  of  the  Wessex  novels.  To 
the  "White  Hart"  tavern  came  Sergeant  Troy, 
and  to  Casterbridge  Gabriel  Oak  wended  his  way 
for  a  marriage  licence,  and  here  too,  in  the  Corn 
Exchange,  the  fair  Bathsheba,  the  "  Queen  of  the 
Corn  Market,"  displayed  to  the  astonished  farmers 
her  sample  bags  of  corn.  Dorchester  also  plays  a 
very  prominent  part  in  the  Mayor  of  Caster- 
bridge, 

The  large  suburb  of  Fordington  belongs  to  the 
Duchy  of  Corn^vall,  and  is  a  prebendal  stall  of 
Salisbury.  The  church  exhibits  every  period  of 
architecture  from  the  Romanesque  to  late  Per- 
pendicular. The  inner  doorway  of  the  south 
porch  has  a  tympanum  or  a  lintel  containing  a 
representation  of  St.  George  (to  whom  the  church 
is  dedicated)   at  the  battle  of  Antioch. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

WILLIAM  BARNES   AND   THOMAS   HARDY 

Any  account  of  Dorchester  that  failed  to  render 
homage  in  a  fuller  manner  than  was  possible  in 
the  previous  chapter  to  Dorset's  two  great  literary- 
sons,  William  Barnes  and  Thomas  Hardy,  would 
be  imperfect  and  incomplete,  although  neither  of 
them  was  born  within  the  town  itself.  Both  of 
them,  however,  found  in  Dorchester  and  its 
neighbouring  villages  the  material  that  is  so 
cunningly  woven  into  the  sweet  pastoral  poems 
of  the  one,  and  which  permeates  the  great  prose 
writings  of  the  other.  Moreover,  Dorchester  in 
particular,  and  the  county  of  which  it  is  the  capital 
in  general,  o^ve  more,  perhaps,  than  they  realise 
to  the  literary  genius  of  these  two  great  writers. 
Just  as  Rob  Roy  served  to  attract  people  to  the 
Highlands,  as  Lorna  Doone  drew  great  numbers  of 
tourists  to  Exmoor,  so  the  romances  of  Mr.  Hardy 
and,  in  a  lesser  degree,  the  sweet  pastoral  poems 
of  William  Barnes,  have  revealed  Dorset,  a  terra 
incognita,  to  a  world  that  knew  it  not. 

It  has  been  commonly  said,  and  not  unreason- 
ably, that  the  life  of  a  good  writer  is  nowhere 
so  clearly  revealed  as  in  his  works,  which  can 
scarcely  fail  to  receive  an  indelible  impression  of 
his  ideals,  manners  and  habits,  his  ruling  passion 
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and  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  his  tem- 
perament. Yet,  however  just  this  observation  may 
be,  and  although  we  might  safely  rank  certain 
authors  as  men  of  noble  personal  character  or 
otherwise  by  a  study  of  their  books  alone,  yet 
the  growth  of  the  modern  desire  to  become  more 
particularly  acquainted  with  the  birthplaces, 
homes,  and  haunts  of  eminent  men  is  surely  not 
to  be  stifled  if  it  proceeds  from  affection  and 
gratitude  to  those  by  whom  we  have  been  enter- 
tained and  instructed ;  who  have  ennobled  our 
hearts  by  goodness,  or  compelled  our  admiration 
by  some  splendid  achievement  in  the  realms  of 
literature,  science,  or  art. 

William  Barnes  was  born  in  1801  at  Rushay, 
near  Pentridge,  on  the  borders  of  Wiltshire,  and 
in  the  very  centre  of  the  Vale  of  Blackmoor,  the 
beauties  of  which  he  loved  to  extol  in  those  sweet 
caroUings  which  are  slowly  becoming  recognised 
as  something  unique  of  their  kind,  and  the  work 
of  a  poet  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word,  who 
has  enriched  his  native  dialect  with  real  poetry 
and  who,  although  not  widely  read  by  the  present 
generation,  will  most  surely  be  placed  by  posterity 
in  the  front  rank  of  our  English  singers.  His 
mother  was  a  woman  of  good  education  and 
refined  tastes,  and  his  youth,  during  which  he 
attended  a  school  at  Sturminster,  and  acquired 
a  native's  familiarity  with  every  shade  of  pure 
Dorset  speech,  appears  to  have  been  a  happy  one, 
so  harmoniously  did  his  embryo  nature  accord  with 
his  environment  : 


'Wi'  happy  buoyish  heart  I  vound 
The  twitterin'  birds  a  builded  round 
Yovir  high-boughed  hedges,  zimny  woodlands. 
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You  gie'd  me  life,  you  gie'd  me  jay, 
Lwonesome  woodlands,  zunny  woodlands. 
You  gie'd  me  health,  as  in  my  play 
I  rambled  through  ye,   zunny  woodlands." 

On  leaving  school  the  young  poet  entered  a 
solicitor's  office  at  Sturminster,  but  at  the  age 
of  eighteen  he  migrated  to  Dorchester.  The 
pathetic  story  of  his  early  struggles,  borne  with 
heroic  courage  and  marvellous  patience,  has  been 
Mrell  told  by  his  lately  deceased  daughter  "  Leader 
Scott,"  who  asserts  truthfully  that  her  father  may 
be  said  to  have  lived  both  before  his  age  and  behind 
it ;  that  he  was  a  thinker  who  may  probably  lead 
the  next  generations  even  more  than  his  own. 
In  1823  he  went  to  Mere,  in  Somerset,  where  he 
spent  four  lonely  years  as  a  schoolmaster  until  he 
married  Miss  Julia  Miles;  and  after  eight  more 
years  at  Mere  he  returned  with  his  w^ife  to 
Dorchester,  where  he  grew  into  the  heart  of  the 
place  so  deeply  that  when  he  passed  away  all 
wished  to  preserve  his  memory  in  the  streets 
where  his  loved  presence  had  been  so  familiar. 

Although  occupied  in  teaching  for  a  living, 
Barnes  had  already  tested  his  poetical  powers, 
and  added  to  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Dorset 
dialect  the  observation  that  is  sure  to  grow  up  and 
strengthen  during  a  long  and  wide  course  of 
philological  reading.  In  1833  and  1834  some 
eclogues  from  his  pen  appeared  in  the  Dorset 
County  Chronicle,  and  at  once  attracted  the 
attention  of  a  few  readers,  their  authorship  being 
attributed  to  Lord  Sydney  Godolphin  Osborne, 
the  "  S.  G.  O."  of  the  Times.  In  1848  the  collected 
poems  were  published,  and  the  author's  name 
being  revealed,  many  people  were  eager  to  make 
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his  acquaintance.  He  was  invited  to  Frampton 
Court,  where  Lady  Dufferin  and  the  Hon.  Carohne 
Norton  were  frequent  visitors.  The  latter  lady- 
made  a  great  impression  on  the  poet,  who  found 
"  the  fairest  of  his  dreams  surpassed."  She  in  her 
turn  was  delighted  with  the  poems,  and  introduced 
him  to  many  eminent  literary  people,  and  praised 
his  book  wherever  she  went.  The  volume  was  not 
a  commercial  success,  owing,  it  was  said,  to  the 
difficulties  of  the  dialect,  but  its  literary  triumph 
was  unquestioned,  and  within  a  limited  sphere  the 
volume  was  warmly  acclaimed. 

In  addition  to  his  scholastic  and  literary  work 
Barnes  was  a  keen  philologist  and  antiquary,  as 
the  glossary  of  words  appended  to  his  first  volume 
of  poems  amply  proves.  We  cannot  deal  at  length 
here  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  Dorset  dialect,  of 
which  the  leading  feature  is  the  theory  of  personi- 
fication, but  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  dialect 
has  proved  a  stumbling-block  to  many  would-be 
readers  of  these  exquisite  pastoral  poems.  It  was 
unquestionably  the  proper  vehicle  for  the  poet's 
muse,  and  a  medium  at  once  appropriate  and  con- 
genial to  the  themes  in  which  his  fancy  delighted. 
Caroline  Norton  exjjressed  the  wish  that  he  would 
drop  the  dialect  and  put  his  thoughts  into  "  more 
Cockney  English,"  an  extraordinary  request  from 
a  woman  who  herself  claimed  to  be  a  poet,  but  one 
which  Barnes  essayed  later  on  with  a  striking  lack 
of  success.  This  may  sound  singular  to  modern 
readers  of  the  poems,  who  consider  that  the  dialect 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  pathetic  element  in 
them.  No  greater  mistake  could  be  made,  for 
there  are  a  thousand  touches  natural  and  easy  in 
his  Doric  that  would  have  been  unattainable  in 
Attic. 
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The  poems  are  the  best  apology  for  the  dialect 
after  all.  No  unmeaning  patois  would  have  sup- 
ported the  pathos  to  which  this  form  of  English 
furnishes  the  setting  and  no  more.  These  Dorset 
songs  have  some  undefinable  quality  for  which  one 
cannot  find  an  exact  standard  of  comparison,  just 
as  they  have  a  true  ring  of  their  own.  Barnes 
took   a    great    interest   in    the    founding    of    the 


'"^^       Came  Rectory 

the  Home  /  William  Bai-nef 


County  Museum  at  Dorchester,  being  one  of  its 
earliest  secretaries  as  well  as  one  of  its  leading 
members. 

His  most  earnest  desire  was  to  enter  the  Church, 
and  after  some  years'  membership  of  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  he  was  ordained  by  the 
Bishop  of  Salisbury  in  18^7,  and  became  rector 
of  Whitcombe,  a  village  some  three  miles  from 
Dorchester.       His    troubles,    however,    were    far 
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from  over,  for  a  succession  of  heavy  trials,  money 
troubles,  and  sickness  followed  each  other  with 
such  rapidity  that  one  day,  on  receiving  a  letter 
praising  his  poems,  he  exclaimed,  "What  a 
mockery  is  life ;  they  praise  me  and  take  away 
my  bread  !  "  However,  in  1861  his  many  friends 
induced  Lord  Palmerston  to  award  him  a  Civil 
List  pension  of  £70  a  year,  which,  together  with 
the  additional  living  of  Came,  secured  him  ample 
means  for  his  declining  years.  Here,  in  this 
secluded  country  vicarage,  he  welcomed  as 
visitors  and  friends  such  men  as  Dean  Close, 
Coventry  Patmore,  Tennyson,  Palgrave,  Edmund 
Gosse,  and  his  ever  near  friend  and  neighbour, 
Thomas  Hardy ;  and  here  in  the  autumn  of  1886, 
at  the  age  of  eighty-five,  he  passed  away,  working 
almost  to  the  last  with  faculties  undimmed  and 
an  assured  faith  and  love,  sublime  in  their  simple 
purity.  The  following  poem,  given  in  extenso,  is 
typical  of  the  deep  pathos  so  characteristic  of  the 
consummate  art  of  William  Barnes  : 


THE   VAICES   THAT   BE   GONE. 

When  evenen  shiades  o'  trees  da  hide 

A  body  by  the  hedge's  zide, 

An'  twittren  birds,  wi'  playsome  flight, 

Da  vlee  to  roost  at  com6n  night, 

Then  I  da  santer  out  o'  sight 

In  archet,  where  the  pleace  oonce  rung 
Wi'  laefs  a-rised  an'  zongs  a-zung 
By  vaices  that  be  gone. 

There's  still  the  tree  that  bore  our  swing, 
And  t'others  where  the  birds  did  zing  : 
But  long-leaved  docks  do  auvergrow 
The  grown  we  trampled  biare  below, 
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Wi'  merry  skippens  to  an'  fro 

Beside  the  banks,  wher  Jim  did  zit 
A-pIaien  on  the  claranit 

To  vaices  that  be  gone. 

How  mother,  when  we  used  to  stun 
Her  head  wi'  all  our  naisy  fun, 
Did  wish  us  all  agone  vrom  hwome  : 
An'  now  that  zome  be  dead,  an'  zome 
Be  gone,  an'  all  the  pliace  is  dumb, 

How  she  da  wish,  wi'  useless  tears, 

To  have  agen  about  her  ears 

The  vaices  that  be  gone ! 

Var  all  the  maidens  an'  the  bwoys, 

But  I,  be  married  off  all  woys. 

Or  dead  an'  gone,  but  I  da  bide 

At  hwome  alwone  at  mother's  zide  ; 

An'  of'en,  at  the  evenen  tide, 

I  still  da  santer  out  wi'  tears 
Down  droo  the  archet,  wher  my  ears 
Da  miss  the  vaices  gone. 

It  is  acknowledged  by  eminent  critics  that  the 
poetry  of  this  old  Dorset  singer  is  destined,  if  not 
in  the  present  day  at  least  in  the  future,  to  take 
a  very  high  place  in  English  literature.  Professor 
Palgrave  wrote  thus  of  him  :  "  This  aged  poet 
seems  to  me  to  stand  second  only  to  Tennyson  in 
the  last  half  century.  He  has  a  truth  united 
always  to  beauty  in  his  drawing  of  character  and 
of  country  ways — a  pure  love  of  nature,  such  as 
one  sees  in  the  best  Greek  and  Roman  natures, 
exalted  and  rendered  more  tender  by  his  devout 
Christian  spirit.  I  know  not  also  if  any  of  our 
poets  have  surpassed  him  in  the  number  of 
original  pictures  or  motives  which  his  three 
precious    volumes    display;    his   perfect    sincerity 
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of  thought  and  style  gives  life  and  individuality 
to  a  hundred  scenes  of  quiet  country  life,  lying  all 
within  the  same  little  sphere,  yet  each  shown  with 
a  grace  of  its  own.  A  perfect  unity  in  treatment 
is  another  charm  of  William  Barnes's  work. 
Horace  himself  does  not  round  off  his  little  odes 
with  more  finished  and  lovely  art." 

Thomas  Hardy's  tribute  to  the  genius  of  his 
dead  friend  is  an  equally  generous  and  laudatory 
appreciation  which  closes  with  this  sentence :  "  It 
is  impossible  to  prophesy,  but  surely  much  English 
literature  will  be  forgotten  when  Woak  Hill  is  still 
read  for  its  intense  pathos,  Blackmore  Maidens  for 
its  blitheness,  and  In  the  Spring  for  its  Arcadian 
ecstasy." 

Whatever  position  posterity  may  assign  to 
William  Barnes,  it  was  no  small  thing  to  have 
examined  and  fixed  a  curious  variety  of  English, 
defining  its  reasonable  limits  and  enriching  it  with 
real  poetry.  Imbued  with  a  strong  love  of  nature, 
this  old  singer  had  an  eye  for  every  living  thing 
he  met  with  during  his  rambles — the  subtlest 
change  in  the  atmosphere,  the  first  unfolding  of 
a  leaf,  the  first  budding  of  a  flower.  For  him  a 
walk  down  a  lane  or  a  stroll  through  his  vicarage 
garden  was  fraught  any  day  in  the  year  with 
keen  enjoyment.  Barnes  never  attempted 
elaborate  descriptive  poetry,  and  in  his  poems 
nature  appears  only  in  its  relation  to  human 
thought,  joy,  and  sorrow.  Those  who  hold  that 
poetry  should  move  in  a  realm  of  its  own  may  find 
little  to  enchant  or  interest  them  in  these  pastoral 
poems,  for  Barnes,  in  this  like  his  great  literary 
friend  Thomas  Hardy,  had  no  wish  to  transform 
the  Wessex  peasants  into  idyllic  figures.  He  was 
content  to  take  them  as  they  were,  and  in  their 
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simple  lives  he  found  all  the  experiences  which, 
when  touched  by  a  refined  imagination,  move 
mankind  to  laughter  or  to  tears. 

His  own  life  was  frequently  embittered  by  dis- 
appointment, often,  one  fears,  by  actual  poverty, 
but  all  his  personal  sufferings  and  misfortunes 
could  not  quench  the  fine  spirit  of  humanity 
which  gives  to  all  his  poems  their  most  char- 
acteristic note.  It  is  this  spirit  of  humanity 
that  makes  William  Barnes  an  object  for  our  love 
and  admiration  both  as  a  poet  and  as  a  man.  A 
life-size  bronze  statue  by  Roscoe  Mullins  com- 
memorating the  poet  stands  outside  St.  Peter's 
Church,  Dorchester,  and  represents  him  in  his 
habit  as  he  lived — an  aged  clergyman  attired  in 
caped  cloak,  knee-breeches  and  buckled  shoes. 
The  pedestal  bears  the  following  verse  from  one 
of  his  poems  : 

"  Zoo  now  I  hope  this  kindly  feace 
Is  gone  to  vind  a  better  pleace  ; 
But  still  wi'  vo'k  a-left  behind, 
He'll  always  be  a-kept  in  mind." 

Thomas  Hardy  was  born  June  2,  1840,  in  a 
pretty  thatched  house  in  the  hamlet  of  Higher 
Bockhampton,  some  four  miles  from  the  county 
town.  The  house  now  stands  on  the  very  edge 
of  Thorneycombe  Wood,  skirting  Bockhampton 
Heath,  but  Mr.  Hardy  has  said  that  within  his 
own  memory  the  wood  embosomed  the  house  on 
every  side.  It  was  an  ideal  birthplace  for  a  writer 
who  was  to  win  renown  by  realistic  studies  of 
rural  life  and  fascinating  descriptions  of  natural 
scenery.  The  dwelling  itself  is  of  typical  simpli- 
city— the    living-room    stone-flagged,    the    ceiling 
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cross-beamed,  the  fireplace  enclosed  by  un- 
cemented  bricks,  and  the  whole  structure  covered 
with  a  substantial  roof  of  thatch.  Here  the 
earlier  years  of  the  novelist  were  spent,  and  from 
this  picturesque  abode  among  the  firs  and  heather 
he  used  to  trudge  daily  to  his  work  in  an  archi- 
tect's office  in  Dorchester,  before  his  literary 
aspirations  took  definite  shape ;  and  here  his 
mother  continued  to  reside  until  she  passed  away 
in  1904,  aged  91,  having  survived  her  husband  by 
many  years.  Mrs.  Hardy  could  never  be  induced 
to  leave  the  old  house,  the  old  surroundings  and 
the  old  neighbours,  by  whom  she  was  greatly 
esteemed  and  honoured  and  among  whom  she  had 
spent  her  long  life. 

In  his  seventeenth  year  Thomas  Hardy  was 
articled  to  Mr.  Hicks,  an  ecclesiastical  architect 
of  Dorchester,  to  whom  are  due  many  admirable 
restorations  of  Dorset  churches  and  houses,  the 
latter  including  the  fortified  manor  house  of 
Woodsford.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  and 
subsequent  training  in  architecture  has  left  its 
mark  on  the  Wessex  novels,  and  gave  to  their 
author  that  knowledge  of  true  art  principles,  and 
that  reverence  for  the  great  building  achievements 
of  our  forefathers,  which  are  so  characteristic  of 
his  romances. 

Notwithstanding  the  claims  of  his  profession, 
with  its  constant  travelling  about  the  county, 
Mr.  Hardy  found  time  to  pursue  a  diligent  study 
of  theology  and  classics,  the  taste  for  which  he 
owed  to  his  mother,  who  came  of  yeoman  stock, 
who  were  landowners  of  Melbury  Osmond  and 
deeply  implicated  in  Monmouth's  rebellion.  Says 
Mr.  Hardy  of  his  mother  :  "  The  first  book  that 
she   gave    her   son,   after    those    merely    for    the 
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nursery,  was  Dryden's  Virgil,  for  which  she  had  a 
great  liking.  By  the  time  he  was  twelve  she 
had  him  regularly  instructed  in  Latin,  and  at 
fifteen  in  French,  by  a  governess.  The  house  in 
which  she  died  was  built  by  the  Hardys  more 
than  a  century  ago." 

In  his  twentieth  year  Mr.  Hardy  removed  to 
London,  where  he  placed  himself  under  Sir  Arthur 
Blomfield,  then  endeavouring  to  establish  a 
modern  Gothic  School  of  Architecture,  while  he 
continued  his  literary  studies  at  King's  College. 
In  1863  he  was  awarded  the  prize  and  medal  of 
the  Institute  of  British  Architects  for  an  essay  on 
"  Coloured  Brick  and  Terra-cotta  Architecture," 
and  in  the  same  year  he  obtained  Sir  W.  Tate's 
prize  for  architectural  design. 

Several  poems  w^ere  written  during  this  period, 
but  his  first  published  article,  "  How  I  built  my- 
self a  House,"  appeared  anonymously  in  Chambers 
Magazine,  March  18,  1865,  and,  strangely  enough, 
in  company  with  the  first  published  work  of  the 
late  George  Meredith. 

It  is  now  an  open  secret  that  the  first  novel 
Mr.  Hardy  wrote  was  never  published,  and  will 
never  see  the  light.  It  was  entitled  The  Poor  Man 
and  the  Lady,  a  revolutionary  and  anti-social 
romance,  and  was  submitted  to  Messrs.  Tinsley, 
when  by  a  strange  coincidence  George  Meredith 
held  the  post  of  reader  to  that  firm.  Having  read 
the  MS.  and  recognised  the  rough  power  of  the 
book,  he  recommended  it  for  publication,  but 
sent  for  the  young  author  and  in  the  most 
courteous  manner  asked  him  to  consider  whether 
it  would  not  be  more  judicious  to  adopt,  on  his 
introduction  to  the  public,  a  somewhat  gentler 
guise.     Mr.   Hardy,   recognising   the   truth   of  his 
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critic's  remarks,  withdrew  his  initial  effort  and 
retired  to  write  Desperate  Remedies,  which  was 
published  by  Messrs.  Tinsley  in  1871. 

The  year  1874  was  a  memorable  one  in  the 
author's  life,  for  during  this  year  he  definitely 
abandoned  architecture  for  literature,  contracted 
a  marriage  with  Miss  Emma  Lavinia  Gifford,  and 
published  anonymously  Far  from  the  Madding 
Crowd  in  the  pages  of  the  Cornhill  Magazine. 

Under  the  Greenwood  Tree  and  A  Pair  of  Blue 
Eyes  had  appeared  in  1872  and  1873  respectively, 
but  with  the  publication  of  Far  frojn  the  Madding 
Crowd  the  seal  was  put  upon  the  author's 
fame.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hardy  settled  first  at  Stur- 
minster  Newton,  then  in  London,  and  then  again 
in  Dorset,  at  Wimborne,  and  finally  in  1885  at 
"  Max  Gate,"  Dorchester,  on  the  site  of  an  old 
toll-house  on  the  Wareham  Road.  A  high  wall 
keeps  the  great  novelist  from  the  inquisitive  gaze 
of  the  public,  and  within  the  house  he  himself 
designed  he  finds  the  quietude  and  repose 
essential  for  his  labours,  and  cherishes  the  privacy 
that  accords  with  his  natural  reserve. 

In  1876  The  Hand  of  Fthelberta  was  published, 
and  from  this  year  until  1891  Mr.  Hardy's  literary 
activity  was  remarkable.  In  addition  to  numer- 
ous short  stories  and  articles,  this  period  produced 
The  Return  of  the  Native  (1878),  The  Trumpet 
Major  (1880),  Two  on  a  Toiver  (1882),  The  Mayor 
of  Casterbridge  (1886),  The  Woodlanders  (1887), 
Wessex  Tales  (1888),  A  Group  of  Noble  Dames 
(1890),  and  Tess  of  the  UUrbervilles  (1891).  When 
this  last  book  was  in  the  press  the  author  received 
scores  of  letters  asking  him  to  make  a  happy 
ending  to  the  story ;  but  he  states  that  he  could 
not  see  his  way  to  do  so.     He  has  also  said  that 
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the  optimistic  device  of  leaving  the  hero  and 
heroine  "living  happy  ever  after"  always  pro- 
voked him  to  a  greater  horror  by  its  unreality 
than  the  honest  sadness  which  comes  of  a  logical 
and  inevitable  tragedy. 

Mr.  Hardy's  last  novel,  The  Well  Beloved,  was 
published  in  1897,  and  since  then  his  attention 
has  been  directed  mainly  to  poetry,  of  which  his 
latest  theme  is  the  great  drama  of  the  Napoleonic 
wars.  The  title  of  this  great  work,  which  in  the 
opinion  of  many  critics  is  Mr.  Hardy's  greatest 
achievement  in  the  field  of  letters,  is  The  Dynasts. 

Criticism  of  Mr.  Hardy's  works  would  be  so  out 
of  place  here  that  it  will  not  be  attempted,  but 
so  interwoven  are  they  with  local  soil,  customs, 
manners,  history  and  peoples,  that  a  few  words 
of  appreciation  may  not  be  inappropriate.  Mr. 
Hardy  has  drawn  the  English  peasant  with  a 
truth  that  has  been  excelled  by  no  other  English 
novelist,  and  his  instinctive,  intimate  sympathy 
with  nature  has  given  us  those  exquisite  descrip- 
tions of  Wessex  landscapes  with  their  varying 
seasons  and  their  peculiar  local  characteristics. 

Mr.  Hardy  is  understood  to  have  definitely 
abandoned  the  idea  of  producing  a  further  novel 
owing  to  the  diffusion  of  a  stereotyped  form  of 
elementary  education  in  the  rural  districts,  and 
the  consequent  loss  to  the  native  of  individual 
character  and  skill  in  local  handicrafts.  In  this 
polishing-up  process  the  younger  generations  of 
Wessex  peasants  have  become  one  of  a  more  or 
less  universal  type,  and  so  uninteresting  for  the 
purposes  of  the  kind  of  fiction  that  deals  with 
particular  localities  and  strongly  local  types  of 
manhood  and  womanhood. 

There   is    no   more    delightful    walk  from  Dor- 
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Chester  than  that  to  Higher  Bockhampton. 
Leaving  the  London  road  at  Stinsford  cross-roads, 
well  out  of  the  town,  the  route  lies  through 
Kingston  Park,  where  a  good  view  is  obtained 
of  Kingston  House,  the  "Knapwater  House"  of 
Desperate  Remedies;  one  of  those  sham  class- 
ical buildings  so  common  at  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  situation  of  the  house 
could  not  be  bettered,  commanding  as  it  does  a 
vista  of  two  miles  of  undulating  park-land.  Be- 
yond the  confines  of  the  park  a  short  turn  to 
the  left  leads  us  to  the  tiny  hamlet  of  Higher 
Bockhampton,  at  the  end  of  which  is  the  birth- 
place of  the  Wessex  novelist,  a  house  that  Dorset 
people  should  ever  revere  and  retain  in  all  its 
rural  simplicity.  Beyond  it  is  the  breezy  Puddle- 
town  Heath,  still  showing  traces  of  a  recent  disas- 
trous fire,  edged  by  the  fascinating  Yellowham 
Woods  that  clothe  the  sides  of  the  dusty  London 
road,  one  of  the  pleasantest  of  the  great  arteries 
that  connect  Dorchester  with  the  outer  world. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

LULWOBTH   AND   NEIGHBOURHOOD 

LuLWORTH,  the  gem  of  the  Dorset  coast,  is  rather 
inaccessible  on  its  landward  side,  being  six  miles 
from  the  nearest  railway  station,  to  which  pro- 
vidential circumstance  it  owes  the  greater  part  of 
its  present-day  charm.  It  is  easily  reached  by  the 
numerous  steamers  that  ply  along  the  coast  in 
the  summer  from  Weymouth,  Swanage,  and 
Bournemouth,  but  for  the  active  pedestrian  the 
cliff  walk  from  Weymouth,  a  distance  of  some 
twelve  miles,  is  one  of  the  finest  rambles  to  be 
found  along  the  whole  of  the  South  Coast. 

The  walk  becomes  interesting  at  the  start  where 
the  road  towards  the  abandoned  coastguard 
station  in  the  north-east  corner  of  Weymouth  Bay 
traverses  the  fringe  of  the  Lodmoor  marshes,  a 
low-lying  expanse  of  land  that  is  frequently 
flooded  during  the  winter  months.  After  a  heavy 
storm  the  road  is  often  rendered  impassable  owing 
to  the  quantity  of  material  thrown  on  to  it 
from  the  adjoining  beach.  Flocks  of  plovers  and 
other  wild  birds  abound  on  the  marshes,  while 
the  twin  hills  of  Bronkham  and  Blagdon,  the  latter 
capped  with  the  Hardy  memorial  tower,  are 
conspicuous  in  the  distance.  Should  the  tide  be 
in  the  pedestrian  will  have  no  option  but  to  climb 
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the  cliff  beyond  the  coastguard  look-out,  where 
he  will  be  rewarded  by  some  fine  views  of 
Portland  and  Weymouth.  If  the  tide  is  out  a 
better  way  to  approach  the  corner  of  the  bay  is 
to  take  the  shore  walk  under  the  dark-blue  cliffs 
of  Oxford  clay. 

This  treacherous  material,  that  is  continually 
falling  on  to  the  sand  in  consequence  of  its  being 
undermined  by  springs  and  land  drainage  water, 
has  yielded  an  abundance  of  fossils,  while  the 
upper  portion  of  the  cliff  contains  impressions  of 
large  Ammonites  and  Modiolse.  At  Jordan  Hill, 
near  the  beautiful  little  stream  that  flows  into  the 
bay  at  the  extremity  of  the  blue  cliffs,  was  the 
Roman  station  of  "  Clavino,"  and  here  extensive 
remains  of  a  temple  were  discovered  in  1843, 
the  walls  of  which  enclosed  an  area  of  110  square 
feet.  Roman  coins,  weapons,  pottery,  and  a 
great  quantity  of  bones  of  young  bulls  were  also 
found,  together  with  skeletons  of  ravens,  crows, 
buzzards,  and  starlings.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  building  was  a  temple  of  Esculapius, 
wherein  were  deposited  the  votive  offerings  of 
the  Roman  invalids  who  visited  this  coast  for 
the  benefit  of  their  health.  Mr.  Robert  Damon, 
in  his  book  on  the  geology  of  Weymouth,  records 
that  Dr.  Buckland,  who  was  present  during  the 
excavations,  on  being  presented  with  a  Roman 
silver  coin,  exclaimed,  with  his  characteristic 
humour,  "The  very  fee,  I  declare,  that  was 
offered  to  Esculapius." 

Just  beyond  the  little  river  Jordan  the  rapidly 
disappearing  slopes  of  Ham  Hill  must  be  climbed. 
The  cliffs  here  have  been  subjected  to  a  succes- 
sion of  small  landslips  that  add  not  a  little  to 
their  broken  and  attractive  appearance.     A  mile 
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or  so  of  pleasant  walking  over  grassy  downs 
lands  one  at  Osmington  Mills,  a  picturesque  little 
cove  famed  for  the  quality  of  its  lobsters  and 
prawns,  a  standing  dish  at  the  Picnic  Inn  being 
a  hot  lobster  tea,  a  gastronomic  feast  that  is 
not  so  indigestible  as  it  sounds.  Situated  a  short 
distance  inland  are  the  village  of  Osmington,  on 
the  main  road  to  Wareham,  and  Poxwell  or 
"  Pochesvill,"  the  old  manor  house  of  the  Hen- 
nings,  with  a  very  interesting  gate-house,  and 
the  Oxwell  Manor  of  The  Trumpet  Major.  From 
Osmington  Mills  the  cliffs  trend  upwards  to 
the  summit  of  the  new  fort  at  Upton,  where 
the  powerful  guns,  acting  in  conjunction  w^ith 
those  on  Portland,  sweep  the  bay  in  all  directions. 
Ringstead  is  a  sandy  and  secluded  little  bay 
where  the  low  green  fields  come  right  down  to 
the  water's  edge,  and  from  where  commences  the 
long  toil  up  the  grassy  shoulder  of  Whitenose  or 
Whitenore,  the  most  prominent  cliff  on  this 
portion  of  the  coast. 

Occupying  a  delightful  situation  on  the  lower 
slope  of  the  cliff,  and  sheltered  by  a  small  belt 
of  trees,  is  Holworth  House,  the  summer  resi- 
dence of  Mr.  Ouless,  the  well-known  Royal  Acade- 
mician. All  the  way  from  Jordan  the  cliffs 
grew  loftier  and  finer,  until  they  culminate  in 
Whitenore,  a  fine  bluff  headland,  the  home  of 
innumerable  gulls  and  other  sea-fowl,  and  the 
last  of  the  chalk  cliffs  until  that  of  Beer  Head, 
in  Devon.  Adjacent  to  Whitenore  is  Holworth 
Cliff,  where,  early  in  1827,  a  spontaneous  com- 
bustion of  bituminous  shale  caused  a  local  volcano, 
with  volumes  of  flame  and  exhalations  of  sul- 
phurous vapour.  The  smouldering  of  the  cliff 
continued  for  some  time,  and  drew  large  numbers 
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of  people  to  the  district.  The  origin  of  the 
alarming  outbreak  is  attributed  to  the  decomposi- 
tion of  the  pyrites  with  which  the  strata  abounds. 
It  was  noticed  that  the  sulphurous  vapour  was 
most  in  evidence  at  the  recurrence  of  the  spring 
tides,  hence  it  is  inferred  that  a  connection  took 
place  at  these  periods  between  the  sea  and  the 
ignited  materials  embedded  in  the  cliff.  Near  by- 
is  the  hamlet  of  Holworth,  part  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical parish  of  Milton  x\bbey,  sixteen  miles  distant. 
From  Holworth  the  old  abbots  of  Milton  drew 
their  supplies  of  salt  and  fish.  It  is  a  quiet  and 
lovely  spot,  sheltered  by  the  stern  profile  of 
Whitenore,  and  it  was  doubtless  a  favourite  spot 
with  the  old  smugglers,  who,  according  to  local 
tradition,  hid  their  illicit  cargoes  in  the  tower 
of  the  neighbouring  church  of  Owermoigne.  The 
place  figures  in  The  Distracted  Preachers,  one 
of  Mr.  Hardy's  Wessex  tales,  as  the  resort  of 
smugglers.  In  March,  1815,  Holworth  Cliff  was 
the  scene  of  a  remarkable  landslip,  when  some 
two  acres  of  land  slid  in  a  southerly  direction 
some  thirty  feet  below  their  former  level.  A 
cottage  inhabited  by  a  fisherman  and  his  wife  was 
uninjured,  with  the  exception  of  a  crack  in  one 
of  the  walls.  It  remained  in  position  for  some 
time,  and  then  began  to  move  again,  until  within 
three  years  it  had  travelled  over  five  hundred 
feet  towards  the  sea,  and  two  hundred  feet  be- 
low its  first  and  original  resting-place.  Here  it 
finally  came  to  a  standstill,  exhibiting,  as  an 
eye-witness  said,  "  a  rare  and  wonderful  trans- 
position of  materials,  an  immense  body  of  cliff 
bearing  on  its  brow  an  entire  cottage  with  a 
garden  planted  with  gooseberry  and  currant 
bushes  and  vegetables,  all   in   a   most  flourishing 
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condition,  and  each  retaining  its  original  position 
precisely  the  same  as  previous  to  their  removal." 
This  cottage,  which  must  have  been  very  solidly 
and  soundly  built,  remained  standing  for  twelve 
years,  when  it  succumbed  to  a  fall  of  cliff,  purposely 
made  by  the  owner.  Beyond  Holworth,  and  all 
the  way  to  Lulworth,  the  contortions  of  the  fire- 
stone,  gault,  Wealden,  and  Purbeck  strata  are 
very  grotesque.  At  Stair  Hole  there  is  a  barrier 
of  Portland  limestone  breached  by  the  sea,  which 
rushes  through  the  opening  with  great  force, 
while  a  little  further  on  is  a  somewhat  similar  but 
much  larger  arched  rock  called  Durdle  Door, 
through  which  a  boat  can  pass  with  all  sails  set. 
From  here  a  short  walk,  either  along  the  sandy 
shore  or  on  the  breezy  cliffs,  leads  to  the  romantic 
Lulworth  Cove,  a  circular  basin  a  mile  or  so  in 
circumference,  completely  shut  in  by  high  cliffs 
except  for  the  narrow  sea  entrance  between  two 
bold  ridges  of  rock.  This  is  the  most  lovely  of  all 
the  lovely  inlets  that  border  the  south-west  portion 
of  the  English  Channel.  One  of  the  great  charms 
of  this  little  cove  lies  in  its  seclusion,  for  with  the 
exception  of  a  bungalow  belonging  to  the  Bishop 
of  Salisbury  it  is  not  overlooked  by  any  other 
dwelling.  This  is  due  to  the  village  of  West 
Lulworth  being  situated  on  either  side  of  a  road 
that  runs  directly  inland  from  the  centre  of  the 
beach.  Boats  without  number  are  drawn  up  on 
the  shingle,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  bathing 
cabins  or  machines  will  ever  mar  the  fringe  of 
sand,  for  on  either  side  of  the  cove,  but  not  within 
it,  are  natural  dressing-rooms,  where  numerous 
rocky  caves  make  sheltered  toilet  chambers  for 
Eve's  daughters.  The  sea  entrance  is  dangerous 
in  bad  weather,  or  when  a  strong  westerly  wind 
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blows  straight  into  the  cove  from  Portland,  and 
even  during  the  summer  it  is  no  unusual  experi- 
ence for  the  steamers  that  have  landed  visitors  in 
the  morning  to  be  unable  to  enter  the  cove  in  the 
afternoon,  in  which  case  the  stranded  passengers 
have  to  return  to  their  homes  by  train,  a  proceed- 
ing that  entails  a  walk  or  drive  of  six  miles  to 
the  nearest  railway  station  at  Wool.  Lulworth 
has  no  artificial  attractions  of  any  kind :  there  is 
no  pier  or  bandstand,  the  church  is  modern,  and 
all  the  charms  of  the  place  lie  in  their  natural 
unspotted  beauty,  their  primitive  earthiness,  and 
wild  sense  of  freedom.  There  is  one  small  hotel 
and  a  few  private  houses  that  give  a  touch  of 
civilisation  to  the  place,  but  here,  if  anywhere,  on 
wind-swept  down,  by  sunlit  shore,  or  rocky  crag, 
mankind  can  hold  sweet  communion  with  mother 
Earth,  supremely  primitive,  and  unchanged  since 
the  departing  Romans  bade  adieu  to  their  weeping 
womenfolk  upon  these  sea-girt  downs  of  chalk, 
before  manning  the  wave-tossed  galleys  that  were 
to  carry  them  to  Rome  and  death. 

It  would  have  been  surprising  if  Mr.  Hardy  had 
failed  to  find  in  this  peaceful  and  secluded  spot 
admirable  material  for  the  purposes  of  fiction ; 
and  beneath  the  thin  disguise  of  Lulstead  Cove, 
the  little  inlet  figures  frequently  in  many  of  the 
novels.  Mr.  Hardy's  topographical  riddles  are 
easily  solved ;  but  thinly  as  are  the  real  Dorset 
names  disguised  in  the  topography  of  the  Wessex 
novels,  the  slight  veil  of  obscurity  has  proved 
sufficient  excuse  for  the  writing  of  so  many  books 
to  penetrate  it,  that  the  bibliography  of  the  Hardy 
country  bids  fair  to  assume  alarming  proportions. 
To  this  "  small  basin  of  sea  enclosed  by  the  cliffs," 
came  Sergeant  Troy  to  bathe  after  the  night  spent 
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in  the  porch  of  Puddletown  (Weatherbury)  Church, 
when  the  strong  current  carried  him  out  to  sea 
between  "  the  two  projecting  spurs  of  rock  which 
formed  the  pillars  of  Hercules  to  this  miniature 
Mediterranean."  Here,  too,  the  dead  bodies  of 
Stephen  Hardcome  and  his  cousin's  wife  were 
washed  ashore,  and  the  place  was  a  favourite 
spot  for  the  landing  of  the  smugglers'  illicit 
cargoes.  Lulworth  also  plays  a  part  in  The 
Dynasts,  Mr.  Hardy's  great  Napoleonic  drama. 
The  fear  of  a  French  invasion  of  these  shores  was 
such  as  to  cause  our  ancestors  many  anxious  days 
and  nights  of  terror.  In  The  Trumpet  Major  we 
are  given  a  transcription  of  the  Proclamation 
issued  to  the  people  of  England,  advising  them 
how  to  prepare  for  the  enemy,  and  Professor 
Windle,  in  his  Wessex  of  Thomas  Hardy,  gives  the 
text  of  a  similar  document  that  he  unearthed  in 
the  Museum  at  Salisbury.  This  is  so  interesting 
in  view  of  the  political  conditions  prevailing  in 
Europe  at  the  present  day  that  no  apology  is 
needed  for  quoting  it  in  extenso. 

Fellow-Citizens, — Bonaparte  threatens  to  invade  us.  He 
promises  to  enrich  his  soldiers  with  our  property :  To  glut 
their  lust  with  our  Wives  and  Daughters  :  To  incite  his 
Hell-hounds  to  execute  his  vengeance  he  has  sworn  to  permit 
everything.  Shall  we  merit  by  our  cowardice,  the  titles  of 
Sordid  Shopkeepers,  Cowardly  Scum  and  Dastardly  Wretches, 
which  in  every  proclamation  he  gives  us :  No ;  we  will 
loudly  give  him  the  lie :  let  us  make  ourselves  ready  to  shut 
our  Shops  and  march  to  give  him  the  reception  his  malicious 
calumnies  deserve  :  let  every  brave  young  fellow  instantly 
join  the  Army  or  Navy ;  and  those  among  us,  who,  from 
being  married  or  so  occupied  in  business,  cannot,  let  us  join 
some  Volunteer  Corps,  where  we  may  learn  the  use  of  arms 
and  yet  attend  to  our  business  ;  let  us  encourage  recruiting 
in  our  neighbourhood,  and  loudly  silence  the  tongues  of  those 
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whose  Ignorance  or  Defection  (if  any  there  such  be)  lead, 
them  to  doubt  of  the  attempt  to  invade,  or  inveigh  against 
the  measures  taken  to  resist  it. — By  doing  this,  and  feeling 
confidence  in  ourselves,  we  shall  probably  prevent  the 
attempt,  or  if,  favoui'ed.  by  a  dark  night,  the  enemy  should 
reach  our  shores,  our  Unanimity  and  Strength  will  paralize 
his  efforts  and  render  him  an  easy  prey  to  our  brave  Army. 
Let  ^^s  in  our  families  and.  neighboiu-hood,  thus  contribute  to 
so  desirable  an  event,  and.  the  blood-stained  banners  of  the 
vaunted  Conquerors  of  Europe  will  soon  be  hung  up  in  our 
Churches,  the  humble  trophies  of  our  brave  Army  : — an  Army 
ever  victorious  when  not  doubled  in  numbers  ;  and.  the  only 
Army  who  can  stand  the  charge  of  Bayonets. — 'V\Tiat  Aiiny 
ever  stood  theirs  !  !  ! — let  the  welfare  of  our  country  animate 
all — and  "  come  the  loorld  in  arms  against  us,  we'll  shock 
'em." 

A  Shopkeeper. 

Thee  Haughty  Tyrants  ne'er  shall  tame, 
All  their  attempts  to  pull  thee  down 

Shall  but  arouse  thy  gen'rous  flame 

To  light  their  woe  and  thy  renown. — R.  B. 

Rule  Brittannia. 

Printed  for  J.   Ginger,   169,  Piccadilly. 

Price  Sixpence  per  Dozen  for  Distribution. 

W.   Marchant,  Printer,  3,   Greville  St.,  Holborn. 

West  Lulworth  is  a  place  of  no  interest  except 
for  the  charm  of  its  situation.  The  district  is 
quaintly  described  by  the  old  antiquary  Leland, 
when  he  writes :  "  From  the  SE.  point  of  the 
Haven  of  Waymouth,  caullid  St.  Aldelmes  point, 
is  a  little  bay,  scant  of  a  two  miles  by  the  which 
I  rode :  and  seven  mile  further,  I  saw  on  the  shore 
a  little  fishar  town  called  Lilleworth,  sumtyne 
belongging  to  the  Newborows,  now  to  Poyninges 
wher  is  gut  or  creke  out  of  the  se  into  the  land, 
and  is  socaur  for  small  shippes.  "West  Lilleworth 
is  on  the  west  side  of  the  creke.     East  Lilleworth 
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is  a  mile  and   more   from   West  Lilleworth   and 
standith  up  into  the  land." 

East  Lulworth  is  some  three  miles  inland  from 
the  cove,  and  has  a  rather  interesting  church 
notwithstanding  that  the  nave  and  chancel  were 
rebuilt  in  18G4.  Inside  are  some  escutcheons  and 
other  memorials  of  the  Weld  family.  The  great 
architectural  attraction  of  the  place  is  Lulworth 
Castle,  built  in  the  form  of  a  cube,  80  feet 
square,  with  a  circular  tower  at  each  angle.  The 
existing  building  was  erected  between  1588  and 
1609  by  Henry,  eldest  son  of  Thomas,  first  Viscount 
Bindon,  on  older  foundations,  for  according  to 
Tyrrel,  the  historian,  "  Lulwarde  Castle "  was 
taken  by  Robert,  Earl  of  Gloucester  for  the 
Empress  Maud.  The  first  recorded  owners  of  the 
manor  appear  to  have  been  the  De  Lollworths. 
At  present  it  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Weld 
family,  who  are  lineally  descended  from  Edric 
Sylvaticus,  or  Wild,  nephew  of  Edric,  Duke  of 
Mercia,  the  husband  of  Edina,  daughter  of  King 
Ethelred.  The  old  family  name  of  Wild  is  pre- 
served in  London  in  Wild  Street  and  Wild  Court, 
between  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  and  Drury  Lane, 
where  Mr.  Humphrey  Weld  built  a  fine  mansion 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  walls  of  the  castle 
are  very  thick,  and  the  building  was  largely 
erected  with  stones  brought  from  the  demolished 
Bindon  Abbey,  near  Wool,  of  which  nothing  now 
remains  but  a  gateway  and  a  few  fragments. 
Should  the  visitor  wish  to  see  the  interior,  a 
privilege  that  is  generally  granted  on  apj)lication 
to  the  Lulworth  Estate  office  at  Wool,  it  is  well 
worth  while  to  do  so.  There  are  many  noble 
apartments,  fine  portraits,  «&c.,  and  a  remarkable 
set  of  drawings  by  Giles  Hussey,  a  native  of  Marn- 
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hull,  in  Dorset,  and  a  protege  of  the  owner  of 
Lulworth  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Hussey's  fundamental  notion  was  that  every 
human  face  is  in  harmony  with  itself  ;  and  that 
if  the  keynote  is  once  obtained,  the  proportionate 
intervals  follow  as  a  matter  of  course.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  and  an  opposite  theory  could  be  easily 
demonstrated,  Hussey  has  left  many  portraits 
corrected  by  a  musical  scale,  and  he  honestly 
believed  them  to  have  gained  in  character  and 
expression  by  the  employment  of  his  curious 
method. 

Lulworth  Castle  is  the  home  of  the  famous 
Lutterell  or  Louterell  Psalter,  an  illuminated  MS. 
prepared  for  Sir  Geoffrey  Louterell  in  the  four- 
teenth century ;  but  the  visitor  will  be  fortunate 
if  he  sees  this  remarkable  piece  of  illumination, 
for  it  has  long  been  the  envy  of  the  authorities  at 
the  British  Museum,  to  whom  it  is  frequently 
loaned  for  long  periods.  It  is  insured  for  an 
immense  sum  of  money,  and  extraordinary  pre- 
cautions are  taken  for  its  safe  custody.  The  text 
is  black-letter,  nearly  half  an  inch  long,  and  the 
psalter  contains  309  leaves  on  vellum,  making  a 
thick  folio  measuring  fourteen  inches  by  ten.  The 
great  value  of  the  illustrations  is  the  light  they 
throw  on  the  manners  and  customs  of  England 
during  the  earlier  half  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

During  the  Civil  War  the  castle  was  at  first  held 
for  the  King,  but  later  it  capitulated  to  the  Par- 
liamentarians, who  held  it  as  a  check  upon  Corfe 
Castle.  In  the  grounds  is  a  Roman  Catholic 
Chapel,  built  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  when  workmen  are  said  to  have  been 
brought  all  the  way  from  Italy  for  the  purpose. 
Fanny  Burney  calls  it  "  a  Pantheon  in  miniature 
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and  ornamented  with  immense  wealth  and  rich- 
ness," in  which  she  is  not  far  wrong.  Hanging 
on  one  of  the  walls  is  a  copy  of  Raphael's  Trans- 
figuration. As  one  would  expect,  the  castle  has 
been  frequently  visited  by  Royalty,  for  James  I., 
Charles  II.,  the  Dukes  of  York  and  Monmouth, 
were  constantly  here  when  hunting  in  Purbeck, 
and  a  little  later  George  III.  and  his  family  were 
frequent  visitors,  his  Majesty  and  Queen  Charlotte 
on  one  visit  dining  from  gold  and  silver  dinner 
services,  such  having  been  purchased  for  the 
occasion  by  Mr.  Weld.  In  1902  Edward  VII.  paid 
it  a  hurried  visit  when  making  a  coasting  trip 
along  the  Channel  shores. 

In  1830,  when  the  French  royal  house  was  forced 
into  exile,  Charles  X.  and  his  family  were  enter- 
tained here  until  their  removal  to  Holyrood,  and 
they  probably  selected  Lulworth  on  the  suggestion 
of  Cardinal  Weld,  founder  of  the  Jesuit  College  at 
Stonyhurst,  the  old  seat  of  the  Sherburnes,  that 
came  to  the  Weld  family  by  marriage  in  1768. 
A  grassy  walk  from  the  castle  leads  to  Arish  Mill 
Gap,  one  of  the  most  striking  gullies  on  the  coast, 
where  the  green  meadows  touch  the  fringe  of 
golden  sand.  The  scene  is  often  rendered  more 
attractive  by  groups  of  cows  and  sheep,  animals 
whose  forms  and  colouring  never  look  more 
delightful  than  when  standing  out  against  a  near 
background  of  golden  sand  and  a  distant  one  of 
azure  sea.  On  a  very  hot  day  every  shelf  and 
cranny  on  the  sides  of  the  bold  chalk  cliffs  of 
Flower's  Barrow  and  Bindon  Hill,  that  shut  in  the 
gap,  has  its  groups  of  sheep  seeking  shelter  from 
the  scorching  rays  of  the  summer  sun.  At  Arish 
Mill  is  the  monastery  farm  where,  between  1794 
and   1817,   Thomas    Weld    founded    a    colony    of 
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Trappist  monks,  who  remained  here  until  con- 
ditions were  ripe  for  their  return  to  France.  The 
neighbourhood  of  Lulworth  is  famed  for  the 
"Lulworth  skipper,"  not  a  celebrated  sea-captain, 
but  a  small  and  rare  species  of  butterfly  that  has 
not  been  found  in  any  other  locality. 

The  return  journey  from  Arish  Mill  Gap  to 
West  Lulworth  should  be  made  along  the  top  of 
Bindon  Hill.  The  ascent  from  the  Gap  is  very 
steep,  but  of  no  great  length,  and  once  accom- 
plished the  remainder  of  the  walk  is  rendered  easy 
by  the  springy  nature  of  the  turf  that  clothes  the 
surface  of  the  chalk.  The  views  from  the  top  of 
the  hill  are  exceptionally  fine,  for  although  Wey- 
mouth can  but  rarely  be  seen  owing  to  its  low 
situation,  Portland  never  looks  grander  than 
from  here,  while  on  the  landward  side  the  Kimme- 
ridge  Ledges  and  Worbarrow  Bay  reveal,  even  at 
this  distance,  the  peculiar  charms  of  the  Purbeck 
coast-line.  On  a  portion  of  the  sea  face  of  Bindon 
Down,  at  a  spot  called  the  South  Rocks,  is  a 
"  Fossil  Forest,"  made  up  of  numerous  formations 
that  bear  much  resemblance  to  the  fossil  trees 
discovered  on  Portland.  The  geologist  may  care 
to  have  the  correct  geological  definition  of  this 
formation  given  by  Mr.  Damon :  "  The  stony 
stratum  immediately  above  the  dirt-bed  has  en- 
veloped the  Cycadean  stools,  forming  circular  or 
dome-shaped  masses  of  great  size ;  in  some  in- 
stances the  vegetable  structure  is  preserved,  in 
others  a  conical  cavity  is  left,  the  stone  having 
consolidated  before  the  Cycadese  perished."  Just 
before  reaching  the  eastern  shoulder  of  the  down, 
from  whence  one  looks  on  to  the  circular  cove 
beneath,  are  the  remains  of  Little  Bindon  Abbey,  the 
predecessor  of  the  great  Cistercian  house  near  Wool. 

24 
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These  old  ecclesiastical  remains  are  now  used 
as  farm  buildings,  the  only  important  feature  left 
being  a  desecrated  Early  English  chapel. 

The  road  to  Wool  is  bare,  treeless,  and  quite 
devoid  of  interest,  but  the  place  is  worth  visiting 
for  the  old  manor  house,  the  seat  of  a  younger 
branch  of  the  Turberville  family,  and  the  place 
where  Tess  and  Angel  Clare  came  to  spend  their 
tragic  honeymoon ;  and  the  remains  of  Bindon 
Abbey  near  by.  The  house  is  generally  attributed 
to  the  Jacobean  period,  but  the  greater  portion 
of  it  appears  to  be  of  the  time  of  Henry  VII.,  the 
date  carved  over  the  porch  (whether  1G35  or  1655 
is  difficult  to  determine)  being  probably  that  of  a 
restoration  or  addition  to  the  older  fabric.  Ad- 
joining the  house  is  a  very  interesting  barn,  which 
is  somewhat  of  an  antiquarian  puzzle  owing  to 
the  ecclesiastical  nature  of  many  of  its  details, 
including  a  thirteenth-century  window.  It  is  now 
generally  acknowledged  that  it  is  not  a  desecrated 
chapel,  but  an  ordinary  barn,  repaired,  if  not  built, 
entirely  with  material  from  the  demolished 
abbey  when  such  became  a  stone-quarry  for  the 
whole  neighbourhood.  Wool  Bridge  is  an 
interesting  structure  of  Elizabethan  date.  It  is 
composed  of  five  semicircular  arches,  supported 
by  strong  ribs  underneath.  Each  arcade  is  divided 
by  a  triangular  buttress,  which  at  the  road  level 
forms  a  recess  for  the  foot  passenger.  Over  this 
bridge  the  phantom  coach  and  four  drive  on  the 
death  of  a  Turberville,  but  the  ghostly  equipage 
is  invisible  except  to  a  member  or  near  relative 
of  the  family. 

This  old  manor  house  was  associated  for  cen- 
turies with  the  Turberville  family,  whose  name 
occurs  on  Battle  Abbey  Roll.     The  first  to  become 
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prominent  in  England  was  Pagan  or  Pain  de 
Turberville,  one  of  the  knights  who  went  with 
Robert  Fitz-Hamon,  Earl  of  Gloucester,  to  the 
conquest  of  Glamorgan  in  1090,  and  was  rewarded 
with  the  manor  and  lordship  of  Coity.  Members 
of  the  family  settled  in  Devon  and  Dorset,  as  well 
as  in  South  Wales,  but  although  they  have  become 
practically  extinct  in  the  English  counties,  the 
family  still  flourishes  in  Glamorgan.  In  the 
neighbourhood  is  Wool  Heath,  one  of  a  succes- 
sion of  open  downs  that,  stretching  from  near 
Dorchester  to  Poole  Harbour,  make  up  the 
famous  "  Egdon  Heath "  of  Mr.  Hardy's  novels. 
In  the  south-east  corner  of  Wool  Heath  the 
botanist  may  find  specimens  of  the  rare  Erica 
ciliaris. 

The  ruins  of  Bindon  Abbey  are  all  that  is  left 
of  the  Cistercian  monastery  founded  in  1172  by 
Roger,  or  Robert,  de  Newburgh  and  Matilda  his 
wife.  William  de  Glastonia  first  established  this 
community  at  Little  Bindon,  near  Lulworth  Cove, 
and  Robert  de  Newburgh,  whose  family  were 
great  benefactors  to  the  Order,  removed  the 
brethren  to  the  large  establishment  at  Wool. 
The  abbey  was  pulled  down  soon  after  the  Dis- 
solution, when  a  great  deal  of  its  fabric  was  used 
for  the  erection  of  Lulworth  Castle.  Coker 
records  that  "  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  monastery, 
Thomas,  first  Viscount  Bindon,  raised  a  fair 
house."  A  great  part  of  the  structure  was  stand- 
ing as  recently  as  1733,  when  it  was  drawn  and 
engraved  by  Buck.  During  some  of  the  many 
excavations  that  have  been  made  here,  many 
interesting  architectural  fragments  have  been 
discovered,  among  them  a  grave-slab  of  an  abbot. 
The   brass    e^gy  has   vanished,  but    around    the 
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matrix  or  casement  of  the  slab  is  the  following 
inscription  in  Lombardic  capitals : — 

"abbas  bichabdvs  de  manebs  hic  tvmvlatvb 
ad  pena8  tabdv8  devs  hvnc  sal  vans  tveatvb." 

The  precincts,  including  the  ruins  of  the  abbey- 
church  and  monastic  buildings  cover  some  ten 
acres  of  land. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Bindon  has  yielded  some 
fine  specimens  of  the  Adder'' s  tongue  and  Maiden- 
hair sjpleenwort. 


CHAPTER  XX 

A  COAST  BAMBLE   IN  PURBECK 

The  county  of  Dorset  possesses  one  district 
absolutely  peculiar  to  herself  in  the  Isle  of  Pur- 
beck.  Nowhere  is  the  delicate  turf  of  the  downs 
so  smooth  and  pleasant  to  walk  upon,  so  soft  and 
dry,  and  nowhere  can  its  atmospheric  effects  of 
light  and  shade  be  matched.  Round  a  green  knoll 
a  village  suddenly  starts  up,  a  mere  cluster  of 
cottages,  stone  built  and  dark  thatched,  with  a 
vicarage  or  manor  house  located  by  a  few 
antique  gables  or  clustered  chimney-shafts  peering 
above  a  belt  of  trees,  while  a  neat  church  tower 
completes  the  composition  of  the  rustic  scene. 
Then  the  immense  distances  of  hill  and  dale  give 
the  district  its  own  scheme  of  colour,  of  which  the 
hues  are  never  twice  repeated.  On  the  distant 
horizon  lurk  the  aerial  tints  of  Turner,  while  the 
near  hills  of  heather  are  dyed  in  all  the  gorgeous 
majesty  of  purples.  Here  bad  weather  has  charms 
quite  as  potent  as  those  of  fine,  and  over  a  wide 
expanse  of  land  and  sea  a  stormy  sunset  or  a 
misty  dawn  is  rich  in  pictorial  effects.  The  coast- 
line of  Purbeck  is  at  once  her  girdle  and  her 
crown,  for,  strike  it  anywhere,  and  you  will  find 
new  forms  of  geological  formation,  new  alterna- 
tions of  cliff  and  cove,  and  echoing  channels  where 
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the  sea  flows  beneath  domed  vaults  of  jagged 
rock.  The  only  drawback  to  this  eastern  portion 
of  Dorset  is  the  absence  of  good  cross-roads,  but 
this  is  a  detail  to  the  traveller  who  has  once 
stayed  long  enough  to  absorb  the  charm  of  the 
neighbourhood.  The  sea-girdled  plateau  is  studded 
with  long  ranges  of  noble  downs,  rarely  exceeding 
a  height  of  two  or  three  hundred  feet,  but  im- 
pressiveness  does  not  depend  on  scale,  and  were 
the  hills  of  Purbeck  loftier  they  would  lose  their 
sense  of  interminable  length.  From  the  hill- 
ranges  to  the  sea  the  land  slopes  down,  sometimes 
by  way  of  a  grassy  valley,  at  others  by  means  of 
a  precipitous  cliff,  while  occasionally  the  rich 
inland  verdure  fringes  the  edge  of  the  sea  itself. 
Although  possessing  but  few  highroads  the  land 
of  Purbeck  is  covered  with  innumerable  lanes  and 
trackways  that  lead  over  the  open  moorland,  from 
hamlet  to  farmstead,  from  manor  house  to  sanc- 
tuary, or,  most  frequently  of  all,  from  nowhere  to 
nowhere.  Then  the  natural  scenes  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood are  but  half  its  charms,  for  this  is  a 
country  abounding  in  interesting  works  of  men's 
hands,  and  no  portion  of  the  kingdom  is  richer  in 
good  and  early  types  of  farm  and  manor  houses, 
or  in  ancient  churches  possessed  of  considerable 
remains  of  pre-Conquest  architecture. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  bits  of  scenery  along 
this  Purbeck  coast  is  found  at  Worbarrow  Bay, 
where  in  the  towering  cliffs  that  encircle  the 
narrow  inlet,  all  the  Purbeck  strata  compressed, 
from  the  chalk  to  the  Portland  stone,  may  be 
seen  to  great  advantage.  Crowned  by  the  sloping 
downs,  and  with  the  sea  breaking  into  foam  along 
their  base,  these  cliffs  form  as  striking  a  combina- 
tion of  colour  effects  as  can  be  found  anywhere, 
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and  present  that  curious  alliance  of  the  ferocious 
and  the  peaceful  that  one  finds  when  pasture 
lands,  with  patches  of  cultivation,  cap  a  wild 
bleak  wall  of  jagged  rock. 

At  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  bay  are  the 
jutting  rocks  of  Worbarrow  Tout,  dark  in  colour 
and  strangely  contorted,  while  just  below  is  the 
charming  little  Penfell  Cove.  Overlooking  the 
bay  is  its  most  striking  feature,  the  great  chalk 
cliff  of  Ring's  Hill,  surmounted  by  the  vast  and 
ancient  British  earthwork  known  as  Flower's 
Barrow,  though  why  it  is  thus  named  is  not 
known.  This  prehistoric  camp  consists  of  a 
double,  and  in  some  places  a  treble  line  of  fosses 
and  embankments,  but  it  has  been  partially  de- 
stroyed on  the  side  nearest  the  sea  owing  to  the 
slipping  of  the  cliff.  From  this  barrow  an  imagin- 
ary line  drawn  to  the  springhead  of  Luckford 
Lake,  a  little  tributary  of  the  Frome,  forms  the 
western  boundary  of  the  Isle  of  Purbeck ;  its 
remaining  sides  being  bounded  by  part  of  the 
Frome  and  its  estuary  and  Poole  Harbour  on  the 
north,  and  by  the  English  Channel  on  the  south 
and  east. 

Just  to  the  east  of  Ring's  Hill  the  long  valley 
formed  by  the  ridges  of  the  Purbeck  Hills  termin- 
ates, and  opens  out  to  the  sea  in  the  little  inlet 
of  the  larger  bay,  known  as  Tyneham  Cove,  from 
the  little  village  of  that  name  which  nestles 
beneath  the  shelter  of  the  hills  a  short  distance 
inland. 

Tyneham  House  is  a  fine  old  manor  house,  built 
about  1580  by  one  of  the  Williams  family,  but  it 
has  undergone  several  alterations  since  its  first 
erection.  The  front  elevation  has  three  high 
gables,  with  a  projecting  porch  in  the  centre.    Just 
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south  of  Tynehara  the  huge  mass  of  Gad  Cliff  rises 
to  a  height  of  some  five  hundred  feet,  its  preci- 
pitous face  overhanging  a  scattered  pile  of  rocks 
beneath,  where  may  be  seen  a  fine  specimen  of  a 
fossil  tree.  From  here,  by  following  a  cliff-path, 
we  may  descend  to  Kimmeridge  Bay  and  its 
famous  Ledges,  where  the  mass  of  bituminous 
shale  is  quarried  under  the  name  of  Kimmeridge 
coal.  The  product  is  used  as  fuel  by  the  cottagers, 
and  but  for  its  unpleasant  smell  while  burning 
would  probably  be  more  widely  used.  The  base 
of  the  shale  is  alumina,  and  this  exists  in  such 
quantities  that  Sir  William  Clavell,  a  former 
owner  of  the  property,  erected  works  for  the 
extraction  of  the  alum,  and  built  a  stone  break- 
water across  a  portion  of  the  bay  to  facilitate  the 
shipping.  The  most  important  extracts  are  an 
extremely  volatile  oil,  which  would  answer  the 
same  purpose  as  coal-naphtha,  and  a  dense  oil 
which  might  be  used  for  burning  in  lamps  if  one 
could  become  used  to  its  unpleasant  odour  while 
burning.  Large  accumulations  of  discs  have  been 
found  at  various  times,  which  are  called  locally 
"  coal-money,"  but  these  have  long  been  regarded 
as  the  refuse  left  from  larger  pieces  which  had 
been  turned  on  a  lathe — the  centres  of  bracelets 
and  rings,  the  bases  of  ornamental  vases,  for 
various  articles  made  of  this  substance  have  been 
found  in  British  and  Romano-British  burying- 
places. 

From  Kimmeridge  Bay  a  direct  road  leads  to 
the  village,  whose  quaint  thatched  cottages  with 
overhanging  eaves  strike  a  pleasing  note  of  colour 
harmony.  There  is  also  a  good  seventeenth- 
century  farmhouse  with  gables ;  and  the  small 
ancient    church,   although   restored,  has    saved    a 
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Norman  doorway.  Behind  the  village  rises  a  hill 
that  is  w^orth  climbing,  as  indeed  are  all  the  hills 
in  Purbeck,  for  the  magnificent  view  from  the 
top.  About  a  mile  to  the  south-east,  and 
pleasantly  situated  in  a  well-wooded  park,  is 
Smedmore  House,  built  by  Sir  William  Clavell 
in  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  but  since  altered,  and 
the  house  itself  is  of  no  great  size  or  particular 
interest. 

Between  Kimmeridge  Bay  and  Chapman's  Pool 
are  the  well-known  Kimmeridge  Ledges,  a  spot 
where  so  many  vessels  came  to  grief  that  in 
earlier  days  the  right  of  taking  the  wrecks  of 
the  sea,  was  conferred  on  the  Abbot  of  Cerne  by 
several  royal  charters,  and  in  the  time  of  Henry 
VIII.,  on  leasing  the  manor  of  Kimmeridge  for 
several  years,  the  abbot  made  a  special  reservation 
to  himself  of  these  privileges.  The  Royal  Mail 
Steamship  Tyne  stranded  on  the  Ledges  in  1869, 
but  floated  off  again,  a  very  rare  occurrence. 

Snugly  situated  in  a  valley  and  surrounded  by 
fine  woods  is  Encombe  House,  lying  right  in  the 
bottom  of  the  vale.  Nevertheless  it  has  a  pleasant 
outlook,  and  between  it  and  the  sea  is  an  artificial 
sheet  of  water.  At  one  time  the  mansion  of  the 
Culliford  family  was  where  Encombe  House  now 
stands,  but  the  present  building  was  erected  in 
1734  by  Mr.  John  Pitt,  who  bought  the  estate  ; 
and  in  1807  it  was  sold  to  Lord  Eldon,  who  passed 
his  retirement  from  political  life  in  this  secluded 
corner  of  Purbeck.  In  his  Lives  of  the  Chancellors 
Campbell  tells  us  that  "  Encombe  became  a  very 
dreary  abode  to  Lord  Eldon  in  the  latter  days 
of  his  life.  His  sporting  days  were  over ;  he  had 
but  little  interest  in  gardening  or  farming,  and 
his   only   reading,   besides   the  newspaper,  was  a 
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chapter  in  the  Bible.  His  mornings  he  spent  in 
an  elbow  chair  by  the  fireside  in  his  study — called 
his  shop — which  was  ornamented  with  portraits 
of  his  deceased  master,  George  III.,  and  his  living 
companion,  Pincher,  a  poodle  dog." 

High  above  the  "  Golden  Bowl,"  as  the  wildest 
part  of  the  Encombe  valley  is  called,  rises  Swyre 
Head,  one  of  the  highest  points  of  Purbeck, 
surmounted  by  two  mounds,  of  which  one  is  a 
tumulus. 

Chapman's  Pool  is  a  pretty  bay  at  the  opening 
of  the  Rentscombe  Valley,  and  clustered  in  the 
vale  is  a  tiny  hamlet,  looking  lonely  enough, 
hidden  away  as  it  is  among  the  hills.  On  the 
beach  are  a  few  fishing-boats,  and  the  ruins  of 
what  was  once  a  lifeboat  house,  but  the  loneliness 
of  the  spot,  and  the  impossibility  of  launching 
a  boat  here  in  a  storm,  resulted  in  the  lifeboat 
being  removed.  From  the  entrance  to  Rentscombe 
Valley  an  ascending  cliff-path  winds  along  a  wild 
and  boulder-strewn  undercliff,  overgrown  with  a 
tangle  of  brambles,  blackthorn  bushes,  and  elder- 
trees,  which  here  flourish  in  what  one  would  think 
to  be  the  most  unfavourable  situations.  From 
this  track  a  fine  view  is  obtained  of  St.  Aldhelm's 
Head,  with  its  various  strata ;  the  Kimmeridge 
clay  of  its  base  being  protected  from  the  onslaught 
of  the  sea  by  the  rocks  and  debris  fallen  from 
its  summit.  Upon  the  clay  rests  a  layer  of 
Portland  sand,  and  on  top  of  all  the  great  plateau 
of  Portland  stone  attains  a  height  of  354  feet. 
Nothing  finer  in  the  way  of  a  headland  is  found 
along  the  Dorset  coast  than  this  great  promontory. 
It  has  grandeur  of  form  and  beauty  of  colouring. 
Its  dark  base  is  capped  by  the  weather-worn  stone, 
clothed  in  places  with  masses  of  ivy,  while  around 
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it  the  waves  dash  incessantly,  sending  their  white 
spray  high  up  the  projecting  buttresses  of  rock. 
Even  on  the  calmest  days,  just  off  this  point  a 
line  of  white  breakers  marks  the  dreaded  "  race," 
formed  partly  by  the  tide  rushing  round  the  head, 
and  in  part  by  the  rough  ground  of  the  bed  of 
the  sea.  This  "  race,"  like  the  one  off  Portland 
Bill,  with  which  in  stormy  weather  it  joins  forces, 
is,  with  its  baffling  cross-currents,  of  greater 
danger  to  small  vessels  in  a  storm  than  are  the 
heavier  but  more  regular  waves  of  the  open 
Channel. 

On  the  summit  of  the  headland  is  the  little 
building  traditionally  said  to  be  the  Norman 
successor  of  the  Saxon  oratory  erected  here  by 
the  saint  who  has  given  name  to  the  promontory. 
Various  legends  exist  concerning  the  building  of 
this  reputed  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Aldhelm,  and 
the  present  structure  has  a  good  deal  of  Norman 
masonry,  although  it  has  been  restored.  Such  a 
battle  has  raged  around  this  building  with  regard 
to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  erected  that  it 
would  be  profitless  to  enter  on  a  long  discussion 
here.  In  mediaeval  records  it  is  frequently  referred 
to  as  a  chapel,  but  these  are  not  early  enough 
to  settle  its  origin,  and  the  present  structure 
presents  absolutely  no  features  that  would  justify 
the  statement  that  it  was  erected  for  ecclesiastical 
purposes.  It  is  one  of  those  buildings  where  the 
architectural  evidence  contradicts  the  historical, 
for  that  there  was  a  building  here  used  as  a  place 
of  worship  in  early  times  is  recorded  in  the  Pipe 
Rolls,  whereby  the  chapel  of  St.  Aldhelm  was 
served  by  a  royal  chaplain,  who  received  fifty 
shillings  a  year  ;  St.  Mary's  Chapel  in  Corfe 
Castle  being  served  likewise,  and   both  chaplains 
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were  paid  by  the  Crown,  through  the  High 
Sheriff. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  form  of  the  building, 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  it  does  not  orientate, 
makes  its  ecclesiastical  origin  open  to  doubt.  The 
edifice  is  square  in  plan  and  the  walls  very  low.  It 
is  entered  through  a  Norman  doorway  and  has  one 
deeply-splayed  window.  The  stone  roof  rises  from 
each  side  to  the  centre,  where  it  is  flattened,  and 
here  fragments  remain  of  a  circular  turret,  which 
may  have  supported  a  beacon.  The  Latin  cross 
that  now  surmounts  the  apex  of  the  roof  is  quite 
modern.  The  interior  exhibits  a  stone  vaulted 
roof  with  the  ribs  springing  from  a  central  column 
of  abnormal  thickness,  and  as  far  as  one  can  judge 
by  a  cursory  examination,  the  present  structure 
may  be  assigned  to  the  latter  half  of  the  twelfth 
century. 

However  much  people  may  differ  with  regard 
to  the  origin  of  this  building,  a  controversy  that 
could  be  settled  only  by  a  series  of  excavations, 
all  must  agree  as  to  the  magnificence  of  the  view 
that  surrounds  it,  for  here  at  any  rate  we  are 
on  safe  ground,  and  in  its  great  broad  import 
nature's  handiwork  is  often  more  easily  read  than 
man's. 

From  this  outlying  spur  of  Dorset  the  coast 
stretches  westward  as  far  as  Portland  Bill,  and 
forms  a  vast  semicircle,  broken  up  by  the  varied 
lines  of  cliffs  and  inlets.  Eastward  the  cliffs  are 
riddled  with  quarryings,  and  from  Winspit  Quarry 
alone,  with  its  many  subterranean  passages  in  the 
eastern  side  of  the  headland,  tens  of  thousands 
of  tons  of  stone  have  been  taken.  Between 
Winspit  and  Seacombe  the  East  Indiaman, 
Halsewell,  was  wrecked  on  January  6,   1786,  with 
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great  loss  of  life,  for  out  of  250  persons  on  board, 
only  82  were  saved  by  the  quarrymen. 

Captain  Richard  Pierce,  the  oldest  captain  in 
the  company's  service,  was  in  command,  and  after 
this  voyage  it  was  his  intention  to  retire.  Shortly 
after  the  ship  left  the  Downs,  stormy  weather  set 
in,  and  the  vessel  had  been  driven  into  a  bad 
position  at  Dunnose,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  while 
attempting  to  land  the  pilot.  Then  so  violent 
a  gale  blew  from  the  south  that  she  sprang  a  leak. 
To  get  her  before  the  wind  two  masts  were  cut 
away,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  remaining  one 
fell.  During  a  lull  in  the  storm  the  crew  sighted 
Berry  Head,  and  were  in  hopes  of  being  able  to 
reach  Portsmouth  Harbour,  but  the  wind  blowing 
with  renewed  force  the  ship  was  driven  before 
it,  and  after  rounding  Portland  Bill  was  obliged 
to  anchor  about  a  mile  from  St.  Aldhelm's  Head. 
So  terrific  was  the  storm  that  the  anchors  dragged, 
and  the  ill-fated  Halsewell  drifted  rapidly  "  towards 
the  shore  near  Seacombe,  in  the  Isle  of  Purbeck," 
where  she  struck  the  rocks  about  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning  "  at  a  part  of  the  shore  where  the 
cliff  is  of  vast  height,  and  rises  almost  perpendi- 
cular from  its  base.  But  at  this  particular  spot 
the  foot  of  the  cliff  is  excavated  into  a  cavern 
of  ten  or  twelve  yards  in  depth,  and  of  breadth 
equal  to  the  length  of  a  large  ship.  The  sides 
of  the  cavern  are  so  nearly  upright  as  to  be  of 
extremely  difficult  access ;  and  the  bottom  is 
strewed  with  sharp  and  uneven  rocks,  which  seem 
by  some  convulsion  of  the  earth  to  have  been 
detached  from  its  roof."  So  wrote  Charles  Dickens 
in  The  Long  Voyage,  in  which  he  gives  a  full 
account  of  the  disaster  that  made  such  a  vivid 
impression  on  his  mind  when  a  youth. 
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Crowe  writes  of  this  ill-fated  ship : 

"  Methinks  I  see  her,  as,  by  the  wintry  storm 
Shattered  and  driven  along  past  yonder  isle. 
She  strove,  her  latest  hope,  by  strength  or  art, 
To  gain  the  port  within  it,  or,  at  worst, 
To  shun  that  harboiu'less  and  hollow  coast 
From  Portland  eastward  to  the  promontory 
Where  still  St.  Alban's  high-built  chapel  stands. 
But  art  nor  strength  avail  her — on  she  drives 
In  storm  and  darkness  to  the  fatal  coast ; 
And  there  'mong  rocks  and  high  o'erhanging  cliffs 
Dashed  piteously,  with  all  her  precious  freight 
Was  lost,  by  Neptune's  wild  and  foaming  jaws 
Swallowed  up  quick  1 " 

At  Seacombe,  by  looking  up  the  green  length 
of  a  fertile  valley  between  the  hills,  a  glimpse 
may  be  obtained  of  the  little  village  of  Worth 
Matravers.  The  small  ancient  church  is  one  of 
four  in  Purbeck  that  claim  the  distinction  of 
having  St.  Aldhelm  as  founder.  According  to 
William  of  Malmesbury,  St.  Aldhelm,  while  still 
Abbot  of  Malmesbury,  came  to  this  part  of  the 
country  intending  to  cross  the  Channel  on  a  visit 
to  the  Pope,  but  was  delayed  by  unfavourable 
winds,  with  the  result  that  during  the  period  of 
waiting  he  built  a  church.  In  the  time  of  William 
of  Malmesbury  St.  Aldhelm's  Church  was  roofless, 
but  such  miraculous  properties  were  ascribed  to 
it  that,  however  wet  and  stormy  the  weather, 
no  rain  ever  fell  within  the  sacred  edifice,  and 
sheep  were  driven  into  the  roofless  building  for 
the  shelter  it  afforded. 

The  church  is  unquestionably  of  early  founda- 
tion, although  the  comparatively  slight  remains  of 
the  pre-Conquest  building  that  have  survived  are 
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of  a  late  period.  That  there  is  a  good  deal  of  pre- 
Conquest  ecclesiastical  architecture  in  Purbeck  is 
no  longer  disputed,  although  one  cannot  be  dog- 
matic in  writing  about  it.  Our  best  ecclesiologists 
are  at  last  beginning  to  realise  that  there  were  as 
many  grades  and  periods,  as  many  complicated 
stages  of  transition,  in  what  has  until  recent  years 
been  called  "  Saxon  "  masonry,  as  in  the  continu- 
ous but  more  clearly  defined  periods  of  Gothic 
art.  Pre-Conquest  architecture,  in  England  at 
any  rate,  is  a  highly  complex  subject,  full  of 
apparently  contradictory  qualities,  continuous  and 
yet  retrograde  in  continuity.  It  must  be  studied 
by  an  infinity  of  detail  studies,  a  series  of  formal 
analyses.  It  was  built  up  by  many  different 
men,  who  often  appear  to  have  been  ignorant 
of  the  trend  of  each  other's  work,  although  the 
whole  has  become  harmonised  by  the  genius  of 
Time. 

Worth  Matravers  Church  is  dedicated  to  St. 
Nicholas  of  Myra,  the  patron  saint  of  fishermen, 
a  dedication  that  is  found  also  at  Studland,  not 
far  away.  The  building  has  many  points  of 
interest,  among  them  the  north  and  south  entrance 
doorways,  which,  together  with  the  chancel  arch, 
appear  to  date  from  the  latter  half  of  the  twelfth 
century.  The  east  window  of  three  lights  is  two 
centuries  later,  and  has  some  very  debased 
tracery ;  a  credence  and  piscina  are  on  its  south 
side.  The  best  feature  of  the  building  is  the 
twelfth-century  chancel  arch,  with  three  orders 
enriched  with  chevron  moulding,  and  a  hood 
mould.  The  south  door,  of  the  early  flagstone 
type,  has  a  lintel  with  carving  that  was  mutilated 
during  the  Civil  War.  It  is  now  walled  up,  but 
formerly  gave  access    to    a    chapel,   which    was 
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destroyed  in  1750.  The  tower  is  partly  original, 
but  with  a  modern  roof  and  buttresses,  and  near 
the  top  is  a  course  of  projecting  stones,  carved  into 
a  series  of  grotesque  heads.  A  similar  course  is 
seen  beneath  the  roof  of  the  nave.  Glorious 
opportunities  did  these  corbels  afford  to  the 
clever  chisel  of  the  old  sculptor,  and  quaint  and 
grotesque  to  a  vice  are  many  of  the  carvings. 

The  font  appears  to  be  of  Norman  origin,  with 
ornament  added  during  the  Perpendicular  period. 
Not  the  least  charm  of  these  old  Dorset  village 
churches  lies  in  their  solidity  of  construction,  with 
walls  stout  and  solid  and  not  mean  and  skimpy, 
as  is  so  often  the  case  with  our  modern  buildings. 
Then,  again,  the  old  weather-stained  tiles  with 
which  so  many  of  them  are  roofed  never  look 
so  well  as  when  set  off  by  the  cool  soft  grey  of 
the  heavy  masses  of  stone. 

In  the  churchyard  a  tombstone  marks  the  burial- 
place  of  Benjamin  Jesty,  a  farmer  who  lived  at 
Downshay,  an  old  manor  house  in  the  parish. 
Two  maids  in  his  household,  having  contracted 
cow-pox,  were  sent  for  after  their  recovery  to 
nurse  a  brother  and  a  nephew  who  were  laid 
up  with  small-pox,  and  neither  of  them  contracted 
the  latter  disease.  Noticing  this,  Jesty  resolved 
to  experiment,  and  taking  his  wife  and  two  sons 
into  the  field  where  the  cows  were  feeding,  he 
vaccinated  them.     His  epitaph  reads  : 

Sacred 

To  the  memory 

of 

Benj"  Jesty  of  Downshay 

who  departed  this  Life 

April  10th,   1810, 

aged  79  years. 
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He  was  born  at  Yetminster  in  this 
County  and  was  an  upright  honest 
man  particularly  modest  for  having 
been  the  first  Person  known  that 

introduced  the  Cow  Pox 
by  inoculation  and  who  from 
his  great  strength  of  inind  made  the 

Experiment  from  the  Cow  on 
his  Wife  and  two  Sons. 

Downshay  was  the  manor  house  of  Worth,  and 
probably  the  seat  of  the  Matravers,  although 
much  altered  since  their  time.  A  lead  rain-spout 
bears  the  date  1642.  Only  a  fragment  of  the 
original  dwelling  still  stands,  together  with  one 
of  its  gate-posts,  where  the  pedestal  is  capped 
by  a  tall,  spire-like  finial.  Another  and  a  more 
interesting  old  house  is  that  which  stands  a  little 
to  the  north-east  of  Kingston.  This  is  Scowles, 
or  Scoles,  a  name  given  to  a  delightful  specimen 
of  a  seventeenth  century  manor  house  near 
Lynch. 

The  oldest  portion  is  contained  in  an  outhouse 
at  the  back,  and  in  Hutchins's  Dorset  we  find  it 
suggested  that  this  was  formerly  the  chapel, 
which  is  not  improbable,  as  the  building  orientates, 
and  has  a  window  of  two  lancet  lights,  of  thir- 
teenth or  early  fourteenth  century  date.  These 
are  now  walled  up,  but  have  a  hood  mould  which 
follows  the  curves  of  the  heads.  In  the  exterior 
of  the  west  wall  are  some  curious  recesses,  six 
on  the  ground  level  and  two  a  few  feet  higher  up, 
making  in  all  eight  apertures  that  have  long 
puzzled  the  antiquaries.  That  they  were  inten- 
tionally constructed  when  the  wall  was  built  is 
evidenced  by  the  existence  of  a  relieving  arch 
over   every    two   of    the   openings.      At   a   recent 

25 
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meeting  of  the  Dorset  Field  Club  Mr.  le  Jeune 
called  attention  to  his  theory  "  that  this  small 
building  was  a  lazar  house,  or  leper  hospital,  and 
that  the  recesses  were  intended  for  the  reception 
of  the  charitable  gifts  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
neighbourhood — the  two  upper  ones  for  the 
reception  of  food,  which  would  there  be  out  of 
the  reach  of  the  dogs  or  other  marauding  animals, 
and  the  six  lower  ones  for  the  reception  of  fuel, 
garments,  and  other  things  not  likely  to  be 
touched  by  animals.  When  the  charitable  had 
brought  their  gifts  and  deposited  them  in  the 
recesses  they  withdrew,  and  thereupon  the  lepers, 
who  were  forbidden  to  associate  with  the  healthy 
for  fear  of  communicating  the  contagion,  came 
out  and  took  the  welcome  goods." 

The  name  "Scoles"  is  generally  considered  to 
be  a  contraction  of  Scovilles,  as  the  house  is  said 
to  have  been  granted  to  the  family  by  the  Abbess 
of  Shaftesbury,  to  whom  the  manor  of  Kingston 
belonged ;  but  in  Scotland  "  scowl "  denotes  a  hut, 
and  a  further  suggestion  of  Mr.  le  Jeune's  was 
that  the  lepers,  if  there  were  any  such,  lived  in 
huts  or  scowls,  which  latter  became  the  name 
of  the  place.  If  there  were  a  lazar  house  here, 
records  of  it  are  sure  to  exist  somewhere,  and 
the  origin  of  these  recesses  forms  a  nice  little 
archaeological  problem. 

The  visitor  to  Purbeck,  or  indeed  to  any  portion 
of  the  county,  cannot  fail  to  notice  that  the  earlier 
and  original  type  of  manor  house  has  been  better 
preserved  in  such  examples  as  have  become  farm 
houses  than  in  those  acquired  by  wealthy  owners 
who  have  restored  the  old  and  built  much  new 
fabric.  Thus  it  is  that  our  manor  farms,  although 
shorn   of   their   wings   and  chapels,  are  of   much 
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more  value  in  spite  of  neglect  than  are  the 
greater  number  of  the  larger  manor  houses  where 
the  restorer  has  been  at  work. 

The  present  house  of  Scowles  is  generally 
attributed  to  Robert  Dackombe,  but  the  Rev. 
R.  Grosvenor  Bartelot,  in  a  very  interesting 
paper,  furnishes  conclusive  evidence  that  it  was 
erected  by  Robert's  father,  Edward  Dackombe. 

Langton  Matravers,  like  its  sister  village  of 
Worth,  owes  part  of  its  name  to  the  powerful 
family  of  Matravers,  who  once  held  extensive 
lands  in  Purbeck.  It  is  a  straggling  little  village 
situated  on  the  crest  of  a  hill,  along  the  sides 
of  the  road  leading  to  Kingston,  and  near  a 
branch  road  to  Worth.  Like  so  many  of  these 
villages,  it  owes  its  existence  to  a  great  extent 
to  the  numerous  quarries  in  the  neighbourhood. 
With  such  a  wealth  of  good  building  material  at 
hand,  it  is  no  surprise  to  find  the  cottages,  simple 
and  primitive  as  they  are,  built  of  the  local 
material. 

Along  the  whole  of  the  coast  from  Seacombe 
the  cliffs  are  honeycombed  with  quarry  workings, 
and  a  little  further  on  is  the  rocky  platform 
known  as  the  Dancing  Ledge,  said  to  owe  its 
name  to  the  dancing  motion  of  the  waves  as  they 
break  on  the  beach  of  stone.  The  ledge  is  about 
150  feet  long  and  30  feet  wide,  and  is  the  floor  of 
an  extensive  quarry,  where  a  large  semicircular 
piece  has  been  taken  out  of  the  cliff. 

On  Anvil  Point  is  a  lighthouse,  erected  in  1881, 
and  by  placing  the  light  well  to  the  east  of  St. 
Aldhelm's  Head,  where  there  is  no  lighthouse, 
vessels  are  kept  away  from  the  dangerous  Kim- 
meridge  Ledges. 

The   famous  Tilly  Whim  caves  are  also  due  to 
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quarrying,  and  can  be  explored  by  descending  a 
valley  which  leads  to  a  terrace  half-way  up  the 
cliff.  The  ledge  is  the  result  of  the  removal  of 
stone,  although  it  has  now  the  appearance  of  a 
natural  excavation,  and  opening  on  it  are  several 
entrances  to  the  caverns.  The  stone  was  not 
transported  inland,  but  was  lowered  by  means  of 
a  crane  into  the  vessels  moored  along  the  cliff-side. 
The  water  off  these  caves  is  of  a  great  depth,  and 
steamers  are  able  to  pass  in  close  proximity  to 
a  charming  length  of  rocky  coast.  These  and 
many  other  quarries  in  the  vicinity  are  no  longer 
worked,  in  consequence  of  there  being  no  demand 
for  the  stone,  not  because  the  supply  is  exhausted. 
The  artificial  as  well  as  the  natural  caves  all  along 
this  exposed  coast  were  used  as  hiding-places  by 
the  smugglers,  and  many  were  the  illicit  cargoes 
placed  within  them,  to  be  taken  away  by  the 
people  of  Swanage  and  the  neighbouring  villages 
when  opportunity  offered. 

At  Durlston  Head  the  Durlston  Castle  Hotel 
is  a  blot  on  the  scenery  for  miles  around.  It  is 
a  sham  castle-like  building,  built  to  accommodate 
the  large  number  of  trippers  who  during  the 
summer  descend  on  Swanage  in  thousands  from 
Bournemouth  and  Weymouth.  If  John  Ruskin 
or  William  Morris  had  ever  seen  it,  they  would 
have  called  on  the  captain  of  a  battleship  in 
Portland  Roads  and  asked  him  to  shell  it.  From 
this  headland  a  beautiful  walk  over  bold  cliffs 
and  through  well-wooded  grounds  lands  us  in 
Swanage,  near  the  entrance  to  the  pier. 


CHAPTER   XXI 

SWANAGE    AND    STUDLAND 

Charles  Kingsley  has  left  us  a  charming  descrip- 
tion of  Swanage  :  "  At  the  east  end  of  the  Isle  of 
Purbeck  is  a  little  semicircular  bay,  its  northern 
horn  formed  by  high  cliffs  of  white  chalk,  ending 
in  white  isolated  stacks  and  peaks,  round  whose 
feet  the  blue  sea  ripples  for  ever.  In  the  centre  of 
the  bay  the  softer  '  Wealden  beds '  have  been  worn 
away,  forming  an  amphitheatre  of  low  sand  and 
clay  chffs.  The  southern  horn  is  formed  by  the 
dark  limestone  beds  of  the  Purbeck  marble.  A 
quaint  old-world  village  slopes  down  to  the  water, 
over  green  downs,  quarried,  like  some  gigantic 
rabbit-burrow,  with  the  stone  workings  of  seven 
hundred  years.  Landlocked  from  every  breeze, 
huge  elms  flourish  on  the  dry  sea-beach,  and  the 
gayest  and  tenderest  garden  flowers  bask  under 
the  hot  stone  walls.  A  pleasanter  spot  for 
summer  sea-bathing  is  not  to  be  found  eastward 
of  the  Devon  coast  than  Swanage,  and  all  that  is 
wanted  to  make  it  famous  is  houses  into  which 
visitors  can  put  their  heads  for  the  night.  As  was 
to  be  expected  from  a  variety  of  soils  and  the 
sheltered  situation,  I  found  the  neighbourhood 
rich  in  rare  plants  and  insects,  the  sea-beach 
strewn  with  numberless  sea- weeds ;  but  the  great 
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attraction  of  Swanage,  to  those  who  dabble  in 
science,  is  the  extraordinary  number  and  value 
of  its  fossil  remains." 

The  houses  have  come,  acres  of  them,  miles  of 
them,  for  although  the  town  does  not  look  of  very 
wide  extent  on  its  seaward  side,  it  is  spreading 
rapidly  at  the  back.  The  beach,  however,  remains 
very  much  as  it  was  in  Kingsley's  day,  and  here 
those  with  the  same  tastes  as  the  author  of  West- 
ivard  Ho  !  may  still  find  many  beautiful  specimens 
of  mocha  stones,  agates,  moonstones,  crystals  and 
onyx ;  as  well  as  great  varieties  of  shells,  of  which 
this  beach  has  yielded  some  sixty  or  more  kinds. 

Swanage  is  said  to  be  a  town  of  big  schemes  and 
great  civic  ambitions,  and  one  that  hopes  to  be- 
come a  Dorset  Bournemouth ;  but  fortunately  it 
is  at  present  without  the  artificial  attractions  of 
the  Hampshire  town,  and  also  without  a  great 
deal  of  that  particular  beauty  conveyed  by  leafy 
chines,  pine  woods,  and  heather-land,  which 
makes  Bournemouth  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  our  popular  seaside  resorts. 

Swanage,  true  to  herself,  need  fear  no  rivals 
in  any  of  the  natural  attractions  furnished  by 
sandy  beaches,  grassy  downs,  and  beautiful  coast 
scenery ;  and  although  the  place  is  bound  to 
grow  as  it  becomes  better  known,  yet  such 
expansion  as  is  necessary  need  not  destroy  the 
special  charms  of  a  particularly  lovely  bay,  and 
a  no  less  lovely  hinterland. 

In  the  Domesday  Survey  Swanage  appears 
under  the  name  of  Swanic.  In  877  the  Danes, 
who  had  taken  Wareham  two  years  previously, 
found  themselves  obliged  to  beat  a  retreat  to 
Exeter,  many  going  by  sea  and  the  rest  marching 
overland.     The  fleet,  however,  was   overtaken  by 
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Alfred  near  Swanage,  and  a  great  battle  took 
place,  in  which  the  Danes  were  heavily  defeated. 
Still  further  misfortunes  were  in  store  for  them, 
for  one  hundred  and  twenty  of  their  ships  that 
had  survived  the  fight  were  driven  by  a  storm  on 
to  the  jagged  rocks  of  Peveril  Point.  This  historic 
sea-fight  is  commemorated  at  Swanage  by  a  tall 
pillar  erected  near  the  Mowlem  Institute,  and  the 
obelisk  is  surmounted  by  three  "  cannon-balls,"  the 
introduction  of  which  to  commemorate  a  battle 
fought  in  the  ninth  century  is  surely  carrying 
artistic  licence  a  little  too  far.  The  institute  was 
erected  in  1863  by  the  late  Mr.  John  Mowlem,  a 
well-known  London  contractor,  who  claimed  descent 
from  Durandus  de  Moulham,  who  held  the  manor 
of  Moulham  in  Swanage  of  William  I.  "  by  the 
service  of  finding  a  carpenter  to  work  about  the 
Great  Tower  of  Corfe  Castle  whenever  it  required 
repair  and  the  King  put  in  his  claim."  In  the 
direct  line  this  old  family  died  out,  and  the  estates 
passed  into  other  hands,  to  be  repurchased  in 
recent  times  by  a  member  of  a  younger  branch. 
To  this  gentleman,  a  native  of  Swanage,  are 
due  many  memorials  of  old  London  that  now 
grace  this  little  Dorset  watering-place.  Near  the 
pier  is  the  Gothic  clock-tower  that  stood  formerly 
at  the  south  end  of  London  Bridge,  where  it  was 
erected  in  honour  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
The  facade  of  the  Town  Hall  is  part  of  the  old 
London  Hall  of  the  Mercers,  designed  by  Wren  ; 
w^hile  the  weather  vane,  in  the  form  of  a  gilded 
flying  fish,  now  surmounting  the  tower  of  Purbeck 
House  came  from  old  Billingsgate  Market. 

Old  Swanage  CliTirch  was  rebuilt  in  1860  with 
the  exception  of  its  ancient  tower,  rising  to  a  con- 
siderable height.      Of    square   form   and   without 
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battlements  it   is   of  four    storeys,   each    slightly- 
smaller  than  the  one  below. 

From  1801  to  1810  Dr.  Andrew  Bell,  the  author 
of  the  Madras  system  of  education,  was  rector  of 
Swanage,  before  which  time  he  had  been  military 
chaplain  of  Madras.  During  his  tenure  of  office 
as  Superintendent  of  the  Military  Male  Orphan 
Asylum  at  the  Indian  city,  he  saw  one  day  a 
Malabar  school  being  taught  the  alphabet  by 
writing  letters  in  the  sand,  and  was  so  struck  by 
the  idea  that  he  ordered  sand  to  be  used  for  the 
purpose  in  his  own  rapidly-increasing  school.  His 
staff  was  small  and  had  little  sympathy  with  Bell's 
suggestion,  that  a  school  on  the  European  model 
should  find  anything  worth  taking  from  the 
native  methods  of  education.  His  assistants 
refusing  their  help,  Bell  solved  the  difficulty  by 
dispensing  with  their  services  and  employing 
some  of  the  scholars  to  teach,  to  their  great 
delight  and  to  the  advantage  of  the  whole  school. 
From  this  small  beginning  the  whole  system  of  the 
use  of  "  pupil-teachers  "  was  due,  and  when  obliged 
to  leave  Madras  on  account  of  failing  health,  it 
w^as  at  Swanage  that  Bell  made  his  first  attempt 
to  introduce  the  system  into  England.  Here,  as 
in  India,  he  had  a  difficult  task,  for  the  people 
were  chiefly  engaged  in  quarrying,  and  took 
but  little  interest  in  the  education  of  their 
children.  However,  this  educational  pioneer 
started  first  with  his  Sunday  school,  which  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  parish  clerk,  an  official  who 
strongly  resented  any  interference  with  his  own 
methods.  The  rector  persevered,  and  with  the 
help  of  Thomas  Manwell,  known  as  the  "  Swanage 
philosopher,"  reconstructed  the  Sunday  school, 
which  rapidly  increased  in  efficiency  and  numbers, 
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until  something  like  a  fourth  of  the  entire 
population  of  the  place  were  members.  After 
this  unqualified  success  Dr.  Bell  turned  his 
attention  to  the  day  schools,  and  the  system 
gradually  extended,  until  with  Swanage  as  a 
centre  schools  were  established  in  many  places, 
and  the  employment  of  pupil-teachers  became  a 
distinctive  feature  of  both  private  and  national 
systems  of  English  education. 

Dr.  Bell  also  revived  vaccination,  which  no  one 
had  cared  to  undergo  since  the  worthy  Benjamin 
Jesty  had  shown  such  "  strength  of  mind,"  and 
he  successfully  vaccinated  two  children  at  the 
rectory.  Within  a  short  time  the  whole  of  his 
flock  had  been  vaccinated,  and  twice  a  week  he 
devoted  two  hours  to  this  purpose. 

It  was  also  due  to  Dr.  Bell  that  straw-plaiting 
was  introduced  as  an  occupation  for  the  women 
and  children,  instead  of  their  having  to  work 
in  the  quarries  as  they  had  hitherto  done ;  and 
the  worthy  rector  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
this  last  experiment  as  firmly  established  and  as 
beneficial  in  its  results  as  his  reformed  system 
of  education  and  his  experiments  in  the  realms 
of  surgery. 

Near  the  church  is  a  very  small  building,  known 
as  the  Blind  House,  in  consequence  of  its  having 
no  window  or  opening  except  one  massive  oak 
door  studded  with  iron  nails.  Over  the  door 
is  the  inscription — 

Erected  for  the  Pi-evention 

of  Wickedness  and  Vice 

by  the  Friends  of  Religion  and  Good  Order. 

It   was   built   by   the  vestry   in   order  to   quell 
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the  wild  behaviour  of  quarry  boys  in  the  streets, 
and  after  the  confinement  of  two  particularly 
lawless  youths  all  night  in  the  cell,  a  good  deal 
of  the  disorder  vanished.  The  original  building 
was  pulled  down  to  be  re-erected  on  almost  the 
same  site.  In  1820  Dr.  Bell  resigned  the  living 
of  Swanage  to  become  master  of  the  famous 
Sherburn  Hospital,  originally  one  of  the  largest 
leper  hospitals  in  the  country,  near  Durham ; 
and  his  leaving  the  place  was  a  matter  of  great 
regret  to  his  parishioners,  who  had  learned  to 
value  the  work  he  had  done  among  them  during 
the  years  he  had  been  their  rector.  Newton 
Manor  is  an  interesting  old  manor  house  in  the 
neighbourhood,  although  but  scanty  fragments 
remain  of  the  original  structure,  the  house  having 
been  practically  rebuilt.  In  the  kitchen  is  an 
Elizabethan  stone  fireplace,  and  the  old  barn  with 
its  open  timber  roof  has  been  converted  into  a 
dining-hall,  where  a  finely-carved  chimney-piece 
of  stone  brought  from  a  Florentine  palace  claims 
attention. 

Following  the  road  from  Swanage  which  skirts 
the  beach  a  good  view  of  the  bay  is  obtained, 
and  leaving  the  road  where  it  branches  off  to 
the  left  we  get  round  the  coast  to  Punfield 
Cove.  Here  the  stones  forming  the  beach  are 
much  larger  and  form  a  steep  bank,  and  they 
continue  to  increase  in  size  until  where  the  coast 
takes  an  eastward  bend  they  give  place  to  large 
boulders,  followed  by  masses  of  freshly-fallen 
cliff.  Close  at  hand  is  Whitecliff  Farm,  in  a 
delightful  position  under  the  shelter  of  the  downs, 
and  surrounded  by  fine  old  elms  and  poplars. 
The  building  is  Elizabethan,  and  was  probably 
erected   on  the  site  of  an  earlier  dwelling.      The 
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front  faces  south,  and  overlooks  a  large  garden 
enclosed  by  a  very  ancient-looking  wall  of  rough 
Purbeck  stones,  piled  together  without  mortar, 
but  supported  here  and  there  by  stout  buttresses 
fashioned  in  a  similar  manner.  The  stones  them- 
selves have  a  very  weather-worn  appearance,  and 
they  may  possibly  have  come  from  some  old 
ruins  in  the  vicinity.  The  main  entrance  to  the 
house  is  on  the  north  side,  and  here  are  two 
seventeenth-century  windows  with  rounded  heads; 
within  the  house  are  many  interesting  details, 
including  a  well-carved  staircase. 

Not  far  from  Whitecliff  is  the  old  fourteenth- 
century  house  of  Godlingstone,  standing  in  the 
shelter  of  a  wood  which  rises  behind  it.  Here,  as 
at  Newton,  the  house  has  been  much  rebuilt,  with 
the  consequence  that  it  has  lost  a  good  deal  of  its 
air  of  antiquity.  A  semicircular  turret  still  re- 
mains at  the  western  end  of  the  front,  which  may 
possibly  have  formed  a  portion  of  a  fortified 
dwelling.  The  old  manor  has  passed  through 
many  hands :  the  Talbots,  Rempstons,  Chaunterells, 
Poles,  and  Framptons  being  some  of  the  old 
families  who  have  numbered  it  among  their 
possessions ;  and  an  ancient  document  is  still 
extant,  known  as  the  Godlingstone  Roll,  in  Latin 
on  parchment,  and  dating  from  about  the 
beginning  of  Henry  VI.'s  reign.  In  this  record 
a  full  and  interesting  account  is  given  of  the 
title  of  Robert  Rempston  to  the  manor  of 
Godlingstone.  Windmill  Hill,  a  little  to  the  west 
of  Godlingstone,  is  a  bold  wind-swept  down, 
where  according  to  local  tradition  King  John 
once  had  a  hunting  lodge. 

The  road  from  Swanage  to  Studland  passes  by 
the  little   hamlet   of   Ulwell,  and  winds   between 
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a  cleft  in  the  sides  of  the  Purbeck  Hills  known 
as  Ulwell  Gap.  The  hamlet  is  named  from  a 
clear  spring  of  water,  formerly  called  the  Holy- 
Well,  which  bubbles  up  from  the  base  of  a  hill 
near  by.  Passing  through  the  Gap,  the  Studland 
road  takes  a  sharp  turn  to  the  right  at  the 
meeting  of  four  ways  and  winds  up  a  steep  hill. 
From  the  highland  on  the  top  a  wide  landscape 
spreads  out  of  sunlit  downs  and  fertile  valleys, 
and  then  the  road  begins  a  gradual  descent  to 
Studland.  It  is  one  of  those  rare  examples  of 
an  old  English  village  situated  right  on  the  edge 
of  the  bay  to  which  it  gives  name,  and  at  the  same 
time  being  in  close  proximity  to  fine  open  downs 
and  moorland. 

Until  some  six  or  seven  years  ago,  Studland 
was  one  of  the  very  few  unspoiled  sea  villages 
in  the  country,  with  stately  elms,  old  thatched 
cottages  with  cobbled  walks,  and  with  a  main 
street  in  the  form  of  a  wooded  lane  that  mean- 
dered on  in  the  laziest  and  sweetest  fashion, 
carrying  its  leafy  shade  almost  on  to  the  golden 
sands  of  its  shallow  bay.  But  the  builder  has 
been  at  work,  and  to  the  modern  local  builder 
nothing  is  sacred.  Old  cottages  have  been 
"improved,"  and  brick  boxes  are  gradually  form- 
ing a  ring  around  the  old  village,  whose  days 
are  surely  numbered.  Its  picturesque  loneliness 
is  no  longer  lonely,  and  when  the  loneliness 
vanishes  it  will  take  the  picturesqueness  with  it. 
Would  that  some  wealthy  antiquary  would 
purchase  an  unspoiled  English  village,  before 
every  acre  of  our  English  moorlands  becomes  a 
Wimbledon  Common  or  a  Hackney  Downs. 

The  pedestrian  is  not  obliged  to  take  the  fore- 
going route  to  reach  Studland,  for  save  to  hasty 
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tourists  content  to  do  the  sights  of  the  place 
between  the  calls  of  the  steamers,  the  walk  over 
Ballard  Down  from  Swanage  to  Studland  must 
always  be  one  of  the  main  attractions  of  the 
former.  The  view  from  the  top  of  the  down 
is  not  surpassed  along  the  south  coast.  On  the 
horizon  the  white  cliffs  of  the  Isle  of  Wight 
stand  out  in  bold  relief  against  the  thick  haze 
that  ever  hovers  over  the  sleepy  waters  of  the 
Solent.  A  little  nearer  is  Christchurch,  then 
Boscombe  and  Bournemouth.  Nearer  at  hand 
is  Poole,  where  the  long  lines  of  houses  merge 
imperceptibly  into  those  of  the  popular  Hampshire 
resorts. 

King  John  landed  at  Studland  in  1205,  after 
a  sea  voyage  lasting  two  days,  which  he 
represented  as  a  foreign  expedition,  and  he 
fined  his  vassals  a  substantial  sum  of  money 
for  not  providing  him  with  men  and  money  for 
this  reputed  expedition,  although  they  had  heard 
nothing  about  it.  This  King  was  here  again 
in  1213. 

At  the  intersection  of  three  roads  on  a  little 
mound  beneath  an  ancient  tree  is  a  large  block 
of  red  stone,  which  at  one  time  formed  the 
pedestal  of  the  village  cross,  although  this  has 
long  since  disappeared.  The  old  village  church 
is  of  peculiar  interest — a  very  small  building 
surrounded  by  large  cypress-trees,  and  within  it 
generations  of  the  villagers  have  worshipped. 
The  church  dates  from  Norman  days  at  least, 
and  consists  of  nave  and  chancel,  with  a  central 
tower  which  is  very  low  and  of  stumpy  appear- 
ance, while  to  its  upper  storey  there  is  no  means 
of  access.  To  this  murally  enclosed  chamber 
tradition  assigns  a  hermit,  who  if  ever  he  walked 
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abroad     pulled     up     his     ladder     after    him     on 
returning. 

Under  the  eaves  is  a  row  of  corbels  grotesquely 
carved,  and  others  of  a  similar  and  not  very- 
refined  character  may  be  seen  in  the  nave.  The 
interior  of  the  church  is  as  interesting  as  the 
exterior,  although  the  partial  subsidence  of  the 
chancel  arch  detracts  rather  from  its  symmetrical 
appearance.  During  an  examination  of  the  fabric, 
previous  to  a  restoration,  the  arch  was  found  to 
be  loaded  with  loose  sand,  which  ran  out  when 
some  stones  were  removed,  thus  leaving  part  of 
the  tower  walls  without  support.  This  defect 
was  quickly  remedied  and  strength  given  to  the 
building,  for  with  all  their  apparent  look  of 
solidity  there  was  much  that  was  shoddy  in  the 
earlier  days  of  Norman  building.  The  masonry 
of  many  early  Norman  walls  and  pillars  is  often 
found  with  a  faulty  core  of  rubble,  and  the 
mortar  used  by  the  Normans  appears  to  have 
been  of  an  inferior  quality,  and  many  Norman 
towers  fell  from  this  cause. 

The  Studland  chancel  arch  bears  the  usual 
Norman  mouldings,  and  some  of  the  nave  capitals 
show  vigorous  carvings  of  leaves  and  deeply- 
incised  stars.  The  chancel  side  windows  and 
those  to  the  north  of  the  nave  are  the  original 
slits,  the  remainder  having  been  altered  and 
enlarged. 

From  the  village  a  delightful  little  glen,  covered 
with  luxuriant  vegetation,  reaches  to  the  edge 
of  the  sand  bordering  the  bay,  and  forms  as 
charming  a  spot  as  one  could  wish  to  find. 
Here  the  Red  Cliff  juts  out  in  a  bright  contrast 
to  the  tangle  of  green  and  the  glorious  blue 
of  sea  and    sky,   and    near    at    hand   the    white 
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pinnacles  of  the  Old  Harry  Rocks  stand  like 
silent  sentinels  guarding  the  bay.  On  the  north 
and  east  Studland  is  surrounded  by  wild  heath- 
lands,  a  perfect  blaze  of  colour  when  the  gorse 
and  heather  are  out  in  all  their  beauty.  Perched 
on  the  summit  of  a  mound  of  considerable 
height,  which  juts  up  from  the  surrounding 
moorland,  is  the  Agglestone,  a  remarkable  block 
of    stone,    that    has     all     the     appearance    of     a 
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perched  block  deposited  where  it  lies  during  the 
Glacial  Period.  The  tradition  is  that  during  the 
building  of  Corfe  Castle,  the  devil  passing 
through  the  Isle  of  Wight  picked  up  and  flung 
the  stone  at  the  Castle  Keep,  but  it  travelled 
no  further  than  the  spot  whereon  it  now  reposes. 
There  is,  however,  a  much  more  prosaic  reason 
for  its  existence.  Mr.  Woodward,  in  his  Geology 
of  Swanage,   thus   alludes   to   this   curious   stone : 
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"The  Agglestone  or  Devil's  Night- Cap,  near 
Studland,  is  an  isolated  weathered  remnant  of 
lower  Bagshot  Sands,  which  like  some  of  the 
rocks  near  Tunbridge  Wells  remains  from  the 
fact  of  its  being  locally  hardened,  in  the  case 
of  the  Agglestone  by  a  ferruginous   cement." 

The  stone  has  partially  protected  the  sands 
on  which  it  rests ;  and  while  the  softer  portions 
of  the  surrounding  district  have  been  worn  down 
by  centuries  of  erosion,  the  Agglestone  has  been 
left  stranded  on  the  mound  it  has  protected. 
The  estimated  weight  of  this  piece  of  stone  is 
400  tons ;  it  measures  37  feet  long,  19  feet  wide, 
and  15  feet  in  height,  and  forms  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  landmarks  in  the  northern 
section  of  the  Isle  of  Purbeck. 


CHAPTER   XXII 

CORFE   AND   ITS   CASTLE 

Few  things  are  more  interesting  than  a  visit 
to  an  old  feudal  castle,  even  if  such  happens  to 
be  in  ruins,  for  the  very  circumstance  impresses 
indelibly  upon  the  mind  the  long  history  and 
the  various  fortunes  with  which  it  has  been  so 
long  associated.  It  awakens,  too,  a  more  lively 
interest  about  the  deeds  done  there  than  can 
the  mere  perusal  of  them  in  books.  It  kindles 
an  interest  about  all  the  various  persons  who 
have  played  a  part  in  the  many  events  with 
which  it  has  been  connected,  and  when  one  has 
personally  visited  the  scene  and  grasped  the 
conditions  that  regulated  its  site  and  governed 
its  structural  properties,  the  living  knowledge 
thus  gained  of  the  place  and  its  environment 
fixes  the  leading  events  that  have  marked  its 
eventful  career  for  ever  in  the  memory. 

The  whole  neighbourhood  of  Corfe  is  full  of 
delicious  scenes  that  captivate  the  lingering  eye. 
The  castle,  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  its  kind 
in  Europe,  stands  boldly  perched  on  a  hill,  and 
they  are  to  be  pitied  who  do  not  find  its  air  of 
medisevalism  impressing,  or  fail  to  admire  the 
tragic  grace  which  adorns  and  beautifies  the 
crumbling  masses  of  masonry.      The   thought  of 
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the  past  life  sheds  a  glistening  lustre  on  the 
present,  and  as  we  walk  by  portcullis,  ward,  or 
bastion,  the  pageantry  of  the  tournament  flashes 
before  our  eyes,  and  the  clash  of  sword  and 
spear  fills  our  ears. 

Situated  in  the  very  heart  of  Purbeck,  and 
surrounded  by  low  green  hills,  Corfe  Castle 
dominates  the  little  old-world  village  at  its  foot. 
The  site  is  one  which  is  secluded  as  lying  in  a 
valley,  but  has  all  the  advantages  for  defence 
which  an  isolated  hill  affords.  It  was  obviously 
chosen  by  men  who  felt  the  need  of  protection, 
and  we  cannot  doubt  their  need,  for  from  long 
before  the  time  of  the  Romans  the  lands  that 
lay  around  were  liable  to  sudden   invasion. 

The  earliest  history  of  the  castle  is  lost  in 
obscurity.  Its  ancient  name  was  Corvesgate  (A.-S. 
ceorfan,  to  cut),  and  referred  to  the  natural 
cutting  that  surrounds  it,  and  the  castle  appears 
under  its  old  name  in  the  Wessex  novels,  notably 
in  The  Hand  of  Ethelberta. 

That  there  was  a  fortification  here  in  Saxon 
times  is  probable  enough,  although  not  a 
fragment  of  pre-Conquest  work  remains  ;  and  if 
our  early  chroniclers  are  to  be  relied  upon, 
Ethelgiva,  the  daughter  of  King  Alfred,  and 
the  first  Abbess  of  Shaftesbury,  held  certain 
rights  here.  The  first  event  of  importance  with 
which  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  associated 
was  the  murder  of  her  stepson,  Edward,  by 
Elfrida,  the  Queen  of  Edgar,  who  had  a  hunting 
lodge  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood.  Certain 
modern  antiquaries  are  very  sceptical  about  the 
usually  accepted  tradition  of  the  murder  of 
Edward,  and  although  tradition  may  have  erred, 
the  story,  in  the  absence  of  reliable   evidence   to 
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the  contrary,  cannot  well  be  divorced  from  any 
account  of  Corfe  Castle.  Hutchins  gives  the 
following  account  of  this  foul  deed :  "  This  un- 
fortunate prince  (Edward),  hunting  in  a  large 
wood  near  Wareham,  when  the  chase  was  ended, 
towards  evening,  recollecting  that  his  brother 
resided  hard  by,  resolved  to  make  him  a  visit. 
Near  this  wood  was  Elfrida's  house,  where  his 
mother  was  brought  up  in  a  place  called  Corph 
(Br.  a  body),  three  miles  from  Wareham,  where 
now  a  famous  castle  is  built.  He  had  lost  his 
attendants,  which  Elfrida  having  notice  of, 
thought  it  a  favourable  opportunity  to  execute 
her  wicked  purpose,  and  went  to  meet  him 
with  her  wicked  retinue,  and  in  a  most  affable 
and  friendly  manner  invited  him  to  alight, 
which  he  declined,  but  expressed  a  wish  to  see 
his  brother.  She  then  called  for  wine,  which 
he  had  scarce  put  to  his  lips  when  one  of  her 
attendants,  who  had  given  the  King  the  kiss  of 
peace,  stabbed  him  in  the  back,  or,  as  others  say,  in 
the  belly.  Knighton  and  Huntingdon  say  Elfrida 
herself  gave  him  both  the  kiss  and  the  fatal 
wound  whilst  he  was  drinking.  Finding  himself 
wounded,  he  rode  away  ;  but,  fainting  with  loss 
of  blood,  his  foot  became  entangled  in  the 
stirrup,  and  he  was  dragged  a  considerable  way, 
till  the  horse  stopped  of  its  own  accord.  The 
servants  sent  by  Elfrida  to  know  the  issue  of 
her  treachery  found  the  unhappy  prince  dead, 
terribly  defaced  with  the  flints  over  which  he 
had  been  dragged.  The  Queen,  to  conceal  the 
fact,  ordered  his  body  to  be  lodged  in  a  house 
near,  where  it  was  covered  with  such  mean 
clothes  as  were  at  hand.  On  this  spot  a  church 
was  afterwards  built.     In  the  morning  the  Queen, 
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fearing  the  discovery,  ordered  her  attendants  to 
convey  the  corpse  secretly  into  a  i^rivate  and 
marshy  place  where  it  could  not  easily  be  found. 
Others  say  she  caused  it  to  be  thrown  into 
a  well.  She  then,  to  prevent  suspicion,  retired 
to  a  mansion  of  hers  called  Dere,  ten  miles 
distant.  Her  own  son,  Ethelred,  expressing  his 
grief  for  his  mother's  wickedness,  she  beat  him 
so  severely  with  wax  tapers,  for  want  of  some- 
thing else,  that  he  hated  them  ever  after. 
Others  say  she  had  beaten  Edward  with  them 
in  Ethelred's  presence.  The  royal  corpse  was 
afterwards  removed  to  Shaston,  and  entombed 
on  the  north  side  of  the  principal  altar.  In 
order  to  expiate  this  execrable  murder,  she 
appears  to  have  had  recourse  to  the  general 
remedy  at  that  age  for  an  uneasy  conscience, 
as  we  find  her  founding  and  endowing  two 
nunneries,  at  Amesbury  in  Wiltshire,  and  Whor- 
well  in  Hampshire,  in  which  last  she  took  the 
habit,  and  spent  the  remaining  part  of  her  life 
in  great  austerity  and  superstitious  dread,  and 
was  buried  there.  The  manner  of  the  prince's 
death,  and  the  affection  of  the  monks,  whom  he 
much  favoured,  gained  him  the  surname  of 
'  Edward  the   Martyr.' " 

In  the  Golden  Legend  the  murder  of  "Saynt 
Edward,  kynge  and  martyr,"  runs  thus :  "  It 
happed  that  thys  sayd  yonge  kynge  edward 
rood  on  huntynge  with  hys  knyghtes  in  the 
wode  of  dorsete  beside  the  town  of  warha 
[Wareham],  and  there  in  the  chaas  it  happed 
the  kynge  to  departe  awaye  from  hys  men 
and  rode  forth  alone  to  see  hys  broder  ethel- 
rede  whych  was  thereby  with  ye  quene  hys 
m.oder   in   ye   castell   named    corfe — but    wha    ye 
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quene  saw  hym  there  being  allone  she  was 
joyfull  and  glad  in  her  herte  and  wente  to 
the  kynge  and  welcumed  hym  with  fayre  and 
blandishing  wordes,  and  commaunded  to  fetch 
bred  and  wyne  to  the  kynge — and  wyles  ye 
kynge  dranke  ye  botelyer  toke  a  knyfe  and 
roof  ye  kynge  through  ye  body  to  ye  herte 
in  such  wyse  that  ye  kynge  fyll  down  deed — 
and  anone  thenne  ye  queues  servaunts  buryed 
the   body   in   a   desolate   place   of   ye    wode." 

This  account  differs  from  the  story  of  the 
Chr'onicle  in  that  it  makes  the  King  fall  down 
dead  on  the  spot,  but  both  narratives  agree  as 
to  the  wonderful  virtue  of  his  remains,  and  the 
performance  of  miracles  at  Corfe,  Wareham, 
and   Shaftesbury. 

For  some  years  previous  to  its  removal  to 
the  last-named  place,  the  body  of  Edward  is 
supposed  to  have  lain  at  Lady  St.  Mary  Church, 
Wareham,  the  chapel  where  it  is  said  to  have 
been  deposited  being  still  called  the  "  Chapel 
of  Edward  the  Martyr,"  but  all  this  is  open 
to  doubt,  notwithstanding  that  we  are  told  it 
was  visited  by  thousands  of  pilgrims  and  devout 
persons.  We  also  learn  from  many  writers 
that  so  much  was  this  the  case  that  the  monks 
of  Shaftesbury,  fearing  the  deflection  of  pilgrims 
from  their  own  abbey  to  the  great  shrine  at 
Wareham,  broke  into  the  church  and  removed 
the  sacred  relics  to  their  own  foundation,  to 
the   great   benefit   of   the   abbey   coffers. 

The  road  leading  from  Corfe  to  Wareham  is 
still  called  the  "  Bloody  Road,"  owing  to  the 
red  colour  of  the  soil,  which  tradition  attributes 
to  the  blood  of   the  murdered  prince. 

The   whole   forest    of    Purbeck  was   a    famous 
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hunting-ground  of  the  early  Kings  of  England, 
for  Cranborne  Chase  to  the  north  and  the  New 
Forest  in  the  east  made  up  a  "  happy  hunting- 
ground"  of  enormous  dimensions.  There  is  little 
that  need  detain  us  in  the  early  history  of  the 
castle,  a  Norman  building,  until  we  come  to  the 
reign  of  King  John,  who  made  it  a  royal  residence, 
and  within  which  he  kept  his  regalia.  About  the 
year  1200  he  converted  it  into  a  State  prison,  its 
first  occupants  being  a  number  of  French  prisoners, 
the  flower  of  the  French  army,  whom  he  starved 
to  death.  Here  also  he  imprisoned  Eleanor,  his 
niece,  with  two  daughters  of  the  Scottish  King, 
sent  as  hostages.  After  being  kept  for  many 
years  at  Corfe,  Eleanor  was  removed  to  Bristol, 
where  she  died  after  forty  years  of  captivity. 
John  treated  "  lese-majeste "  with  a  hand  worthy 
of  a  modern  monarch,  for  a  poor  hermit,  Peter  of 
Pomfret,  having  had  the  temerity  to  prophecy 
John's  loss  of  the  throne,  in  the  year  1213,  he  was 
dragged  through  the  streets  of  Wareham  at  the 
tails  of  horses,  and  afterwards  gibbeted  with  his 
son  in  sight  of  the  walls. 

In  the  following  reign  the  castle  and  demesne 
passed  to  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  the  Earl  Marshal 
and  guardian  of  the  youthful  Henry  III,,  who 
held  it  until  his  death,  when  certain  refractory 
barons  took  possession  and  held  it  against  the 
Crown  during  the  rebellion  of  Simon  de  Montfort. 
Edward  II.  caused  an  inquisition  to  be  taken  and 
restored  much  of  the  fabric,  but  he  was  shortly 
afterwards  imprisoned  here  by  Queen  Isabella 
and  her  paramour,  Roger  Mortimer.  His  gaolers 
were  Sir  John  Matravers  of  Langton  Matravers, 
and  Sir  John  Gurney,  and  by  them  he  was  con- 
veyed to  Berkeley  Castle,  where  he  was  brutally 
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murdered.  The  Earl  of  Kent,  brother  of  the 
murdered  King,  had  a  suspicion  that  Edward  was 
still  alive  and  in  hiding  at  Corfe,  and  that  the 
victim  of  the  Berkeley  tragedy  was  some  other 
person.  This  delusion  was  fosbered  by  the  con- 
stable, a  creature  of  Mortimer's,  who  undertook  to 
deliver  a  letter  to  the  imaginary  prisoner,  by 
which  means  the  Earl  was  embroiled  in  the  plottings 
against  the  King,  and  the  letter  being  conveyed 
to  the  Queen  and  Mortimer,  he  was  promptly 
beheaded.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  the  castle 
was  granted  to  the  Earl  of  Somerset,  and  it 
remained  in  that  family  until  the  time  of 
Henry  VI.,  when  Beaufort,  the  Earl  of  that  day, 
lost  his  head  at  Tewkesbury  field  in  1471,  after 
he  had  accompanied  Margaret  of  Anjou  from 
Weymouth  to  that  town.  Until  his  attainder  for 
high  treason  in  1478  Corfe  was  next  held  by 
George,  Duke  of  Clarence,  of  Malmsey  wine 
celebrity,  when  it  reverted  to  the  Crown. 
Henry  VII.  bestowed  the  property  on  his  mother, 
the  Countess  of  Richmond  and  Derby,  who  prob- 
ably resided  here,  inasmuch  as  she  founded  the 
Grammar  School  at  Wimborne.  On  her  decease 
it  reverted  to  Henry  VIII.,  on  whose  death  it  was 
seized  by  the  Lord  Protector  Somerset,  and  he 
being  executed  on  Tower  Hill  in  1553,  it  once 
more  reverted  to  the  Crown. 

Soon  after  her  accession  Queen  Elizabeth  pre- 
sented the  castle  to  her  favourite.  Sir  Christopher 
Hatton,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  together  with 
certain  new  titles  creating  him  Admiral  of  Pur- 
beck  and  Lord-Lieutenant  of  the  county.  Corfe 
Castle  and  town  now  sent  two  members  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  the  town  was  admitted 
to  rank  as  one  of  the  Cinque  Ports.     On  the  death 
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of  Sir  Christopher  the  castle  was  inherited  by  his 
nephew,  Sir  William  Hatton,  and  he  dying  without 
issue  in  1519  it  passed  to  his  widow,  Lady  Elizabeth 
Hatton,  who  married  Sir  Edward  Coke,  the  bitter 
rival  and  enemy  of  Francis  Bacon,  Lord  Verulam. 
On  the  death  of  Coke  the  property  was  purchased 
from  his  widow  by  Sir  John  Bankes,  the  Attorney- 
General,  and  afterwards  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Common  Pleas,  who  is  said  to  have  "  excelled 
Bacon  in  eloquence,  EUesmere  in  judgment,  and 
Noy  in  law."  Sir  John  was  the  worthy  progenitor 
of  the  Bankeses  of  Kingston  Lacy  (the  present 
owners  of  Corfe)  and  Wolfeton.  Sir  John  had 
only  just  acquired  the  castle  and  adjoining  manor, 
when  his  wife  and  family  took  up  their  residence 
there  on  his  joining  Charles  I.  at  York  in  1642. 
Here  they  remained  undisturbed  until  May  in  the 
following  year,  when  the  Parliamentarians  under 
Sir  Walter  Erie  (of  Charborough)  and  Sir  Thomas 
Trenchard  (of  Wolfeton)  having  captured  all  the 
towns  on  the  sea-coast,  marched  on  Corfe  from 
Dorchester  in  the  hope  of  effecting  its  capture  by 
a  coup-de-main.  Arriving  at  the  fortress  on 
May  Day,  when  it  was  the  custom  to  hold  a 
stag-hunt  in  Purbeck,  the  Roundheads  endeavoured 
to  obtain  an  entrance  on  the  pretence  of  wish- 
ing to  see  the  castle,  and  this  being  refused,  they 
surrounded  it  in  force,  and  summoned  Lady 
Bankes  to  surrender.  Notwithstanding  that  her 
garrison  at  this  time  consisted  of  but  five  men, 
she  refused,  and  boldly  bid  them  defiance.  The 
Parliamentary  committee  of  Poole,  suspecting  that 
it  was  her  intention  to  man  and  victual  the  castle, 
sent  to  demand  some  small  pieces  of  ordnance  on 
the  ramparts,  but  the  request  being  refused,  a 
body  of  seamen  were  sent  with  instructions  to  take 
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them  by  force ;  but  the  brave  commander  contrived 
to  mount  one  of  the  guns  and  fired  it  upon  the 
hostile  party,  who  retired  to  Poole. 

Feeling  it  necessary  to  strengthen  the  garrison, 
help  was  summoned  from  among  the  tenants, 
who  responded  willingly  to  the  call,  bringing  with 
them  fifty  stands  of  arms.  The  rebels  were  equally 
active  on  their  side,  but  did  little  beyond  inter- 
cepting the  supplies  of  the  besieged.  On  the 
advance  of  the  King's  forces,  under  Prince  Maurice, 
to  Blandford,  Lady  Bankes  pleaded  so  earnestly 
for  assistance,  that  Captain  Lawrence  was  deputed 
to  take  over  the  garrison  ;  but  as  he  arrived  with- 
out the  necessary  commission  for  obtaining  money 
or  supplies  his  services  ^vere  of  little  avail.  The 
rebels  now  set  about  the  capture  of  the  fortress 
in  good  earnest,  and  mounted  ordnance  on  the 
surrounding  hills,  and  even  converted  the  tower 
of  the  church  into  a  battery,  when,  we  are  told, 
they  made  shirts  of  the  surplices,  broke  up  the 
organ,  used  the  pipes  as  cases  for  powder  and  shot, 
and  otherwise  defaced  the  sacred  edifice. 

The  Earl  of  Warwick  became  annoyed  at  the 
slow  progress  of  the  siege,  in  which  all  the  honours 
belonged  to  the  defenders,  and  sent  Sir  Walter 
Erie  a  reinforcement  of  150  men  with  a  plentiful 
supply  of  petards,  &c.,  and  a  reward  of  twenty 
pounds  was  offered  to  the  first  man  who  should 
scale  the  walls.  Every  assault,  however,  was 
repelled  with  unflinching  courage  and  gallantry, 
although  the  brave  little  garrison  never  at  any 
time  amounted  to  forty  men.  Captain  Lawrence 
commanded  the  lower  ward,  and  with  him  was  the 
principal  part  of  the  garrison.  The  upper  ward 
was  defended  by  Lady  Bankes,  assisted  only  by 
her   daughters,    her  maid-servants,  and   her  own 
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five  men.  The  men  kept  up  a  constant  fire  of 
small  arms,  and  when  the  enemy  attempted  to 
scale  the  walls,  she  and  her  women  poured  stones 
and  hot  embers  upon  the  assailants.  Attack  after 
attack  failed,  and  it  was  only  by  the  treachery  of 
Colonel  Pitman,  one  of  the  garrison,  that  the 
fortress  was  compelled  to  yield,  after  having  sur- 
vived a  well-planned  military  siege  for  six  weeks, 
during  which  the  assailants  lost  more  than  one 
hundred  in  killed  and  wounded,  while  the  loss  to 
the  besieged  was  only  two  of  Lady  Bankes's  men. 
Under  pretence  of  reinforcing  the  garrison  Pitman 
introduced  fifty  Parliamentary  troops  into  the 
castle,  and  further  resistance  was  useless.  Colonel 
Bingham  (of  Bingham's  Melcombe),  who  had  been 
left  in  charge  of  the  later  phases  of  the  siege,  could 
not  but  admire  the  dauntless  courage  of  the  lady 
who  was  his  foe,  and  whose  gallant  defence 
against  overwhelming  odds  gives  Lady  Bankes  a 
distinguished  place  among  the  heroines  of  the 
rebellion.  The  estates  and  property  of  this 
"  Brave  Dame  Mary  "  were  not  confiscated,  a  noble 
appreciation  of  her  heroism,  but  she  was  mulcted 
in  heavy  fines  and  the  fortress  was  rendered 
useless.  Lady  Bankes  died  in  1661  and  was 
succeeded  by  her  eldest  son  Ralph,  who  at  the 
Restoration  took  possession  of  the  property  and 
received  a  knighthood.  So  complete  had  been  the 
destruction  of  the  castle  that  its  restoration  was 
impossible,  so  Sir  Ralph  built  a  fine  new  house,  in 
the  Italian  style,  at  Kingston  Lacy,  some  twelve 
miles  distant.  It  is  said  that  in  trying  to  recover 
some  of  the  splendid  furniture  and  tapestries 
which  had  been  looted  from  the  castle,  he  had 
some  epistolary  passages  of  arms  with  the  de- 
spoilers,  but  although  the  lists  of  stolen  property 
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were  complete  and  the  takers  known,  all  he  ever 
succeeded  in  recovering  was  an  old  feather-bed, 
without  the  feathers,  and  one  red  velvet  chair  ! 
Having  thus  briefly  sketched  the  more  prominent 
events  in  the  history  of  the  castle,  we  can  now 
proceed  to  a  more  detailed  description  of  the 
structure,  which  was  blown  up  with  gunpowder 
and  partially  destroyed  by  order  of  the  Parliament. 
The  ruins,  however,  are  magnificent,  and  prove 
conclusively  that   Corfe   Castle  in   its  prime  was, 


by  natural  situation  and  skilful  planning,  one  of 
the  most  powerful  fortresses  ever  erected  in 
mediaeval  times. 

The  castle  was  planned  somewhat  in  the  form 
of  a  boot  (see  plan),  and  comprised  four  wards  and 
a  ditch  or  inner  moat,  the  whole  being  surrounded 
by  an  outer  moat.  A  four-arched  bridge  connects 
the  town  with  the  first  ward,  by  far  the  largest 
of  those  into  which  the  fortified  area  of  three 
acres   was    divided.     Here   is   the   great   gateway 
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flanked  by  two  round  towers,  which,  as  a  result 
of  the  explosion,  now  lean  over  the  ditch.  They 
split  asunder  at  the  crown  of  the  gateway  arch, 
and  their  connecting  upper  storey  and  domes  of 
masonry,  crowning  the  summit,  were  destroyed. 
Many  interesting  portions,  however,  still  remain, 
including  the  grooves  for  the  portcullis,  with  the 
remains  of  the  mechanism  for  working  the  draw- 
bridge. The  towers,  although  stripped  of  their 
inner  walls,  have  retained  for  the  most  part  their 
fireplaces,  flues,  and  doorways,  but  the  great  mass 
of  masonry  forming  the  curtain  has  been  turned 
completely  round.  All  around  this  outer  ward  the 
force  of  the  explosion  is  plainly  discernible  by  the 
towers  placed  at  intervals  along  the  walls,  which 
are  seen  suspended  at  various  angles  over  the 
hillside  or  scattered  in  huge  blocks  of  masonry. 
The  guard-house  tower  at  the  south-east  corner  of 
this  ward  has  walls  of  immense  thickness,  con- 
trasting in  this  particular  with  those  of  the  less 
exposed  portions  of  the  edifice.  This  tower  was 
probably  used  as  a  prison  for  defaulting  members 
of  the  garrison,  as  against  its  southern  angle  is 
a  small  cell  with  an  arch,  the  soffit  angles  of  which 
are  chamfered,  and  which  is  fitted  with  a  heavily- 
grated  window.  The  tower  is  circular,  and  shows 
the  spaces  occupied  by  the  joists  which  supported 
a  platform,  and  it  is  thought  that  it  was  on  this 
upper  floor  that  Lady  Bankes  mounted  the  guns 
which  dispersed  her  first  assailants.  The  Pembroke 
tower  at  the  north-east,  a  fine  piece  of  ancient 
masonry,  was  of  bastional  construction,  and  here 
are  traces  of  a  sallyport  and  some  well-defined 
arrow  slits.  The  explosion  laid  bare  the  footings 
of  the  tower,  showing  them  to  have  consisted  of 
slabs  of  Purbeck  marble,  and  adorning  the  masonry 
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the  shield  of  Plunkenet  may  still  be  seen.  Inside, 
three  of  the  bays  remain  perfect,  and  two  small 
cupboards,  probably  used  for  the  stores  of  the 
guards.  The  stairway  leading  to  the  rampart  has 
vanished,  but  parts  of  the  newel  and  external 
supports  remain. 

This  portion  of  the  fortress  was  of  great  strength. 
The  high  wall  trends  inwards  across  the  head  of  the 
fosse,  and  butts  against  the  base  of  the  eastern  tower 
of  the  fifth  ward  standing  above  it,  which  in  its 
turn  commands  the  rampart  walk.  The  inner 
moat  or  ditch  is  as  interesting  to  the  geologist 
as  to  the  student  of  military  architecture,  showing 
a  section  of  vertically  tilted  flints  and  beds  of  the 
upper  chalk.  Below  the  footing  of  the  King's 
Tower  and  grand  staircase  are  two  large  cavities, 
formed  by  the  premature  explosion  of  two  mines. 
Descending  to  the  glacis,  the  visitor  will  be  struck 
by  the  resistance  to  the  effect  of  gunpowder  offered 
by  the  great  bastion  towers,  which  have  been  hang- 
ing for  three  centuries  over  the  edge  at  an  angle 
which  speaks  well  for  the  constructive  ability  of 
their  designers  and  builders. 

A  bridge  across  the  dry  moat  lands  us  in  the 
second  ward,  of  which  the  gateway,  erected  temp. 
Edward  I.,  is  a  notable  piece  of  building  erroneously 
called  the  Gate  of  Edward  the  Martyr.  It  has 
many  points  of  similarity  to  the  gate  of  the  first 
ward,  already  noticed.  The  old  "  Castle  Diche," 
or  fosse,  is  traditionally  said  to  have  been  cut  by 
King  John.  Here  the  eastern  tower  shows  traces 
of  commodious  living-rooms,  and  of  "  The  Steare 
leading  into  ye  King's  Toure,"  consisting  of  portions 
of  a  walled  passage  and  steps  suggesting  a  com- 
munication between  the  State  apartments  and  the 
gateway. 
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The  walls  and  gateway  of  the  third  ward,  and 
also  the  buildings  of  the  Keep,  being  much  less 
strongly  built  than  the  outer  and  more  exposed 
portions  of  the  fortress,  were  consequently  less 
able  to  resist  the  terrible  battering  they  received, 
and  piles  of  shattered  masonry  lie  about  in  every 
direction.  The  fourth  gateway  and  the  ward  it 
protected  suffered  in  the  same  manner.  Here  were 
the  Great  Keep  or  King's  Tower,  a  Norman  building 
of  Henry  I.'s  time,  the  Queen's  Tower,  the  Queen's 
Hall  and  Chapel,  and  a  strong  tower  called  "La 
Gloriette."  All  these  are  now  in  ruins,  being  mere 
fragments,  but  very  beautiful  fragments,  of  the 
magnificent  edifice  of  which  they  formed  a  part. 

To  trace  the  architectural  details  of  this  stupen- 
dous work  any  further  would  probably  become 
tedious,  and  would  certainly  require  more  space 
than  the  present  opportunity  offers,  but  a  few 
words  must  be  written  concerning  some  fairly 
recent  excavations  made  here,  when  some  skeletons 
were  discovered,  one  of  them  being  of  a  man  seven 
feet  long.  At  the  same  time  portions  of  a  wall 
marked  with  what  is  called  "  herring-bone  "  work, 
and  thought  to  be  portions  of  a  fortress  or  possibly 
of  a  church,  were  also  unearthed.  In  his  Life  of  St. 
Aldhelm,  the  Bishop  of  Bristol,  than  whom  there 
is  no  better  student  of  pre-Norman  architecture  in 
England,  claims  these  ruins  as  the  site  of  a  church 
built  by  Aldhelm,  and  located  by  William  of 
Malmesbury,  thus  :  "  Locus  est  in  Dorsatensi  pago, 
ii  milibus  a  mari  disparatus  juxta  Werham  ubi  et 
Corf  Castellum  pelago  prominet."  This  could  be 
made  to  apply  to  several  churches  in  the  vicinity 
of  Corfe,  but  it  is  possible  that  when  they  are 
discovered,  the  remains  of  this  chapel  will  be 
found  among  the  crumbling  ruins  of  Corfe  Castle. 
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At  the  same  time,  not  one  single  stone  of  pre- 
Conquest  masonry  is  to  be  seen  to-day  ;  the  so-called 
"herring-bone"  work  was  a  method  of  inlaying 
interior  walls,  and  one  that  was  used  by  the 
Norman  builders  as  well  as  the  Saxon. 

An  old  anonymous  writer  says :  "  He  is  a  for- 
tunate visitor  who  gets  a  sight  of  Corfe  against 
a  sunset  sky.  The  two  portions  of  the  Keep,  one 
broad  and  grey,  the  other — a  pillar-like  fragment 
— all  shrouded  to  the  lofty  summit  with  ivy,  loom 
up  grandly  against  the  gold ;  and  all  the  minor 
features  of  the  great  castle  group  well  below,  with 
the  little  town  hard  by,  and  the  church  famous  in 
the  siege."  Such  is  Corfe  Castle,  a  place  altogether 
unique  of  its  kind,  and  so  reminiscent  of  the  days 
of  chivalry  and  romance  that  one  feels  it  ought 
to  figure  in  the  Mor^t  d' Arthur,  being  a  very  vision 
of  Camelot  or  Caerleon. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  Corfe  and  many  other 
places  in  Purbeck  benefited  greatly  by  the  quarry- 
ing of  the  stone  called  Purbeck  marble,  the  use  of 
which  for  lining  sepulchral  cists  and  chambers  can 
be  traced  to  prehistoric  times,  and  the  same  mate- 
rial was  used  in  Roman  days  for  certain  archi- 
tectural enrichments.  So  general  was  its  use  at 
one  time  that  we  have  still  an  immense  number 
of  twelfth-century  churches  containing  shafts, 
dressings,  fonts,  or  other  details  of  Purbeck 
marble.  The  difficulties  attending  the  transit  of 
large  blocks  of  a  heavy  stone  in  early  days  would 
lead  to  the  establishment  of  a  school  of  workmen 
and  sculptors  in  the  vicinity  of  the  raw  material, 
and  that  such  schools  of  craftsmen  existed  in 
Purbeck  we  have  abundant  evidence. 

Many  foliated  chips  and  delicately-chiselled 
architectural  fragments   of  an   early  period  have 
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been  dug  up  at  Corfe  and  the  neighbourhood. 
That  the  Corfe  sculptors  received  many  important 
commissions  for  effigies  we  may  be  sure,  and  it 
would  be  an  interesting  task  to  trace  the  resting- 
places  of  the  Purbeck  effigies  throughout  the 
country.  The  magnificent  tomb  that  supports  the 
beautiful  bronze  efiigy  of  Richard  Beauchamp  in 
St.  Mary's  Church,  Warwick,  is  of  Purbeck  marble, 
provided  by  a  "  marbler  of  Corfe "  ;  and  many 
another  of  England's  nobles  and  worthies  reclines 
in  church  or  cathedral  on  a  structure  of  similar 
material. 

These  effigies  were,  to  use  a  commercial  term, 
kept  in  stock  at  the  Purbeck  workshops,  whence 
they  were  sent  to  grace  the  canopied  niche  or 
panelled  tomb  of  some  eminent  man  or  woman  ; 
for  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  the  larger 
number  of  these  early  effigies  are  conventional 
figures,  approximately  correct  with  regard  to 
armour  and  costume,  but  not  to  be  safely  accepted 
as  authentic  likenesses  of  the  persons  they  com- 
memorate. Genuine  facial  portraiture,  with  a  few 
notable  exceptions,  is  not  to  be  found  on  sculptured 
effigies  much  earlier  than  the  middle  of  the  thir- 
teenth century.  It  is,  of  course,  difficult  to  dog- 
matise on  so  vast  and  complex  a  subject,  but  it 
may  be  taken  as  a  general  rule  that  individual 
portraiture  was  attempted  only  where  circum- 
stances were  favourable  for  its  production,  as  in 
the  rare  instances  when  the  sculptor  worked  from 
the  living  model,  or  wrought,  after  the  fourteenth 
century  from  casts  or  drawings  made  by  or  under 
the  direction  of  members  of  monastic  establish- 
ments. In  the  majority  of  cases  this  attention  to 
detail  would  be  prohibitive  on  the  ground  of 
expense,   and  it  is   highly  probable   that   effigies 
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made  in  Purbeck  for  the  adornment  of  some 
monument  in  a  distant  church  would  be  routine 
and  conventional  figures,  correct  in  armour  and 
vestments,  but  with  no  attempt  to  render  the 
exact  features  of  the  individuals. 

Effigies  in  Purbeck  marble  exist  at  least  as  far 
off  as  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire,  where  they 
are  found  with  coeval  examples  in  the  Forest 
marble  of  Sussex,  and  the  firestone  of  Reigate. 
We  should  be  fortunate  if  we  could  claim  as  a 
national  portrait  gallery  the  series  of  figures, 
sculptured  in  wood  or  stone,  or  engraved  on 
brass,  that  give  so  human  an  interest  to  our 
cathedrals  and  churches.  But  with  a  few  excep- 
tions this  cannot  be. 

Corfe  is  a  very  good  centre  from  which  to 
explore  a  charming  and  picturesque  portion  of 
Dorset,  being  indeed  in  the  midst  of  an  extremely 
fascinating  country,  the  scenery  of  which  may  be 
equalled,  but  is  not  surpassed,  in  the  eastern  half 
of  the  county.  A  few  good  ancient  stone-roofed 
houses  remain,  which,  together  with  the  Grey- 
hound Inn,  with  its  upper  storey  supported  on 
columns,  give  a  touch  of  the  picturesque  to  the 
not  very  interesting  main  streets.  The  church 
has  been  much  modernised,  with  the  exception  of 
the  tower,  but  is  not  without  its  points  of 
interest. 

The  fine  old  fourteenth-century  market  cross 
was  destroyed,  with  the  exception  of  the  stump, 
consisting  of  steps  and  base,  which  remained  until 
1897,  when  a  pedestal  and  shaft,  surmounted  by 
a  Latin  cross,  were  placed  on  the  re-set  base  stones 
"  to  commemorate  the  sixtieth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Queen  Victoria."  By  an  inquisition  taken  in  the 
fourth   year   of   Richard   II.    (1381),  no  merchant 
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buying  fish  within  the  royal  warren  of  Purbeck 
was  allowed  to  take  it  away  until  he  had  first 
offered  it  for  sale  at  the  "  Cross  of  Corfe."  Mr. 
Alfred  Pope,  in  his  exhaustive  work  on  The  Old 
Stone  Crosses  of  Dorset,  writes :  "  According  to  a 
representation  in  Treswall's  map  of  Corfe,  published 
in  1586,  there  was  at  that  time  a  pillory  and  stocks 
in  the  market  place  near  to  the  entrance  of  the 
castle,  and  doubtless  near  the  cross,  in  which  posi- 
tion these  instruments  of  discipline  were  usually 
placed  ;  so  that  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  a 
market  ci'oss  existed  in  Corfe  at  the  dates  above 
mentioned,  and  that  it  stood  in  the  market  place  in 
front  of  the  old  Town  Hall." 

A  walk  through  the  little  town,  which  is  of  great 
antiquity  and  one  that  grew  up  with  and  around 
the  castle,  will  reveal  several  Tudor  windows  and 
doorways,  and  quite  a  number  of  those  eighteenth- 
century  porches  of  which  that  at  the  "  Greyhound  " 
is  one. 

Here,  too,  is  the  small  manor  house  of  Dacombs, 
or  Dackhams,  quite  one  of  the  best  of  the  smaller 
manor  houses  in  the  country.  It  represents  a  type 
of  house  that  even  the  rush  of  this  commercial  age 
can  well  afford  to  spare.  It  has  already  outlived 
many  generations  of  masters,  and  as  it  has  been 
judiciously  repaired,  a  very  different  thing  to 
restoration,  it  will  outlive  many  more,  and  will 
thus  go  down  to  future  generations  as  a  reliable 
link  in  the  development  of  our  national  archi- 
tecture. Would  that  the  same  could  be  said  of 
every  old  manor  house !  The  ground  plan  forms 
the  letter  E,  possibly  in  allusion  to  Queen  Elizabeth, 
and  the  house,  very  compact,  has  a  small  court- 
yard entrance.  Inside  is  some  good  carving  and 
panelling. 
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The  village  is  a  sleepy  little  place  at  the  best 
of  times,  one  of  those  deserted  spots  that  is  content 
to  slumber  on  the  memories  of  other  days,  for 
never  again  can  the  stormy  scenes  of  warfare,  or 
the  hardly  less  stormy  ones  of  politics,  bring  to  it 
renown  or  prosperity.  Its  castle  is  a  mere  relic  of 
feudalism,  whose  days  of  event  and  excitement  are 
gone  for  ever,  and  its  boisterous  past  lives  but  in 
our  childhood's  history  books.  So  the  mists  of 
evening  tenderly  cover  the  ruined  keep  and  bastion, 
add  to  their  air  of  mystery,  and  emphasise  their 
look  of  stranded  majesty  that  the  penetrating  rays 
of  the  harvest  moon  illumine  but  cannot  dispel. 
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If  Wareham  were  ever  an  important  town  of  the 
Romans,  very  little  of  it  has  survived.  The  streets 
are  certainly  laid  out  after  the  cruciform  manner, 
as  Roman  streets  often  were,  but  no  remains  of 
importance,  such  as  villas,  have  been  found  here, 
the  nearest  being  at  Furzebrook,  four  miles  away, 
and  there  are  no  traces  of  any  important  Roman 
thoroughfare  ever  having  existed  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood.  True,  some  coins  and  a  little 
pottery  have  been  found,  also  portions  of  an 
undoubted  Roman  altar  are  in  Lady  St.  Mary 
Church.  Such  trifles  as  have  so  far  been  dis- 
covered undoubtedly  indicate  presence,  and  the 
evidence  against  the  Roman  origin  of  the  town 
is  mainly  of  a  negative  character.  At  the  same 
time  the  absence  of  such  proofs  of  occupation 
as  Dorchester  and  many  other  places  can  show, 
leaves  the  Roman  origin  of  Wareham  conjectural, 
and  unsupported  by  satisfactory  evidence. 

Around  the  earthen  walls  that  surround  the 
town  on  three  sides  a  fierce  archaeological  battle 
has  been  and  is  still  being  fought.  These  earth- 
works are  quite  unique  of  their  kind,  and  they  are 
certainly  not  Roman,  although  a  contrary  opinion 
has  been  frequently  expressed.    On  the  other  hand, 
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we  have  abundant  evidence,  both  in  the  situation 
and  appearance  of  the  town,  as  well  as  in  historical 
records,  that  Wareham  was,  if  not  important,  at 
least  of  some  little  consequence  in  Saxon  days. 
Asser  in  876  spoke  of  Castellum  quod  dicitur 
Werham  ;  and  Ethelwerd  made  mention  of  oppi- 
dum  quod  Werhain  nuncupatur.  In  these  early 
days  we  must  remember  the  town  was  on  an 
estuary  of  the  sea,  which  may  have  come  up  to  its 
very  walls,  although  now  a  mile  or  so  distant,  and 
was  thus  exposed  to  attack  by  the  Northmen. 
From  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  we  learn  that  in 
876  the  Danish  army  "  stole  away  to  Wareham,  a 
fortress  of  the  West  Saxons,"  and  it  is  also  recorded 
that  "  the  army  came  to  Exeter  from  Wareham." 
There  was  every  reason,  then,  why  the  native  popu- 
lation should  erect  defences  against  the  invader, 
and  why  the  latter,  when  once  in  possession,  should 
strengthen  after  his  own  fashion  such  defences 
as  he  found  already  existing.  Successful  invaders 
become  defenders  until  the  original  holders  can 
rally  their  friends  and  turn  out  the  foe,  and 
when  a  place  has  been  subjected  t6  this  kind  of 
warfare  for  many  centuries  it  would  be  surprising 
if  the  old  fortifications  presented  no  difficulties 
for  the  antiquaries  to  solve. 

Whatever  their  origin,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
these  broad  grassy  walls  that  encompass  the 
town  on  every  side  but  that  guarded  by  the  River 
Frome  make  the  most  delightful  of  promenades 
betwixt  town  and  country,  and  although  the 
natives  seem  to  have  tired  somewhat  of  rotating 
round  the  axis  of  their  town,  yet  to  the  casual 
visitor  these  breezy  earthworks  are  the  greatest 
attraction  modern  Wareham  has  to  offer.  The 
ramparts  form  three  sides  of  an  irregular  square, 
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and  enclose,  together  with  the  Frome,  an  area 
of  about  one  hundred  acres,  sufficient  to  house 
the  whole  population  of  the  place,  as  well  as  to 
provide  grazing  lands  for  sheep  and  cattle. 

One  portion  of  the  west  wall  is  known  as  the 
"  Bloody  Bank,"  as  here  five  of  Jeffreys's  victims 
were  executed.  The  views  from  the  tops  of  the 
whole  range  of  ramparts  are  magnificent,  and 
include  the  fine  line  of  hills  from  Lulworth  to 
Studland,  Corfe  Castle  perched  on  its  scarped  hill, 
Creech  Barrow^,  and  on  a  fine  clear  day  the  Isle  of 
Wight  is  plainly  seen. 

Nearer  at  hand,  in  the  beautiful  fertile  valley 
between  Wareham  and  Poole  Harbour,  one  can 
see  that  charming  sight  presented  by  the  white 
sails  of  boats  high  above  the  banks  that  hide  their 
hulls  from  view,  and  it  is  always  fascinating  to 
watch  the  snowy  canvas  moving  as  if  by  magic 
among  the  meadows.  In  this  the  outlying  lands 
of  Wareham  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  Nor- 
folk Broads,  a  resemblance  that  is  emphasised  by 
the  wide  harbour  of  Poole,  but  the  Dorset  scenery 
differs  from  that  of  the  eastern  county  inasmuch 
as  here  red  cliffs  and  wooded  islands  break  the 
monotony  of  the  low-lying  meadows. 

That  Wareham  was  a  port  of  some  kind  for 
long  after  the  Saxon  period  is  probable  enough, 
for  it  furnished  Edward  III.  with  three  ships  and 
fifty-nine  men  at  the  siege  of  Calais.  As  the  sea 
retreated  owing  to  the  formation  of  new  land,  its 
maritime  importance  disappeared,  and  Poole  came 
into  prominence  as  the  premier  port  of  the  harbour 
to  which  it  has  given  name.  Time,  how^ever,  brings 
its  revenges,  and  Poole  the  usurper  is  now  in  turn 
threatened  with  maritime  extinction,  for  it  is  only 
by  exercising  extreme  care  that  the  shifting  and 
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rapidly  increasing  shoals  can  be  avoided  by  ship- 
ping, and  the  filling  up  of  Poole  Harbour  is  only  a 
matter  of  time.  In  Lyell's  Principles  of  Geology  it 
is  recorded  that  "  between  the  years  1780  and  1790 
a  vessel  from  Purbeck,  laden  with  300  tons  of 
stone,  struck  on  a  shoal  off  the  entrance  of  Poole 
Harbour  and  foundered  ;  the  crew  were  saved,  but 
the  vessel  and  cargo  remain  to  this  day  at  the 
bottom."  Since  that  period  the  shoal  at  the 
entrance  of  the  harbour  has  so  extended  itself 
in  a  westerly  direction  towards  Peveril  Point  in 
Purbeck,  that  the  navigable  channel  is  thrown  a 
mile  nearer  that  point. 

Of  Wareham's  ancient  churches,  the  number  of 
which  is  problematical,  only  two*  of  interest 
remain.  That  of  St.  Martin,  a  reputed  "  Saxon " 
edifice,  is  a  most  awkward  piece  of  building 
to  which  to  assign  dates,  a  task  that  has  been 
rendered  more  difficult  by  the  large  amount 
of  patching  and  mending  to  which  it  has 
been  subjected.  Warehamites,  or  whatever  the 
inhabitants  call  themselves,  point  with  pride  to 
this  building  as  "the  Saxon  Church  built  by  St. 
Aldhelm  in  705,"  but  if  the  saintly  Bishop  of 
Sherborne  ever  erected  a  chapel  on  this  spot  no 
trace  of  such  exists  to-day  The  oldest  portion  is 
certainly  the  narrow  chancel  arch,  which  may  be 
early  Norman,  as  it  presents  no  characteristics  of 
the  Saxon  style.  The  long  and  short  quoins  out- 
side the  north-east  corner  look  much  more  like 
pre-Conquest  work,  until  we  bear  in  mind  that 
this  particular  corner  was  raised  in  comparatively 
modern  times.  One  would  gladly  leave  Wareham 
its    "  Saxon "    church,  its   material   link   with   the 

*  A  third  old  chm^cb,  that  of  Holy  IVinity,  is  now  used 
as  a  mission-room. 
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blessed  Aldhelm,  but  in  the  interests  of  truth  this 
cannot  be. 

The  parish  church  of  Lady  St.  Mary  has  a  few 
redeeming  points,  although  considered  as  a  whole 
it  is  a  rather  terrible  example  of  the  wet-blanket 
effect  produced  by  the  modern  restorer.  A  nobly 
conceived  building,  spacious  in  plan  and  full  of 
good  detail,  has  been  rendered  tame  and  bare  by  a 
harsh  "  restoration,"  whereby  the  character  of  an 
ecclesiastical  building  has  been  changed  to  that 
of  an  assembly-room.  The  author  does  not  share 
the  opinion  of  those  dryasdust  antiquaries  -who 
would  preserve  old  churches  merely  as  archaeologi- 
cal museums  or  architectural  records.  They  were 
built  for  divine  worship,  and  anything  that  tends 
to  make  them  more  convenient  for  this  purpose 
cannot  fail  to  be  beneficial  to  the  community,  even 
if  the  additions  reflect  the  bad  taste  of  their  age. 
To  add  modern  conveniences,  however,  to  an  old 
church  built  in  the  days  when  personal  comfort 
was  of  less  account  than  the  welfare  of  the  soul,  is 
a  very  different  thing  to  sweeping  away  every  old 
feature.  In  many  cases  architects  have  proved 
that  modern  convenience  need  not  of  necessity 
be  antagonistic  to  architectural  and  aesthetic 
principles. 

One  of  the  best  features  of  this  church  is  the 
little  thirteenth-century  chapel  dedicated  to,  if  not 
the  temporary  resting-place  of,  Edward  the  Martyr, 
whose  reputed  coffin  of  stone,  placed  near  the  font, 
cannot  be  definitely  stated  to  be  of  Saxon  construc- 
tion. A  small  rood-loft  door  is  worthy  of  note, 
also  the  lead  font,  one  of  some  thirty  English 
examples  made  of  this  material.  There  are  many 
minor  relics  in  the  church,  including  a  cresset  with 
five  bowls,  and  two  fragments  of  stone  that  are 
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unquestionably  portions  of  a  Roman  altar ;  but  this 
does  not  necessarily  prove  that  the  church  is  built 
on  the  site  of  a  Roman  temple.  In  the  chancel, 
which  has  a  double  piscina  and  sedilia,  are  two 
cross-legged  effigies  that  lay  originally  in  King 
Edward's  Chapel.  Tradition  associates  them  with 
the  family  of  Estoke,  and  assigns  the  figure  on  the 
north  side  to  Sir  Henry,  and  that  on  the  south  side 
to  Sir  William  d'Estoke,  the  latter  of  whom  is  said 
locally  to  have  lost  his  life  while  fighting  on 
Wareham  Bridge,  in  consequence  of  a  swarm  of 
bees  settling  on  his  head. 

The  town  has  no  ancient  domestic  buildings  of 
any  interest  with  the  exception  of  a  good  early 
eighteenth-century  manor  house  fitted  up  by  the 
owner  with  furniture  and  fittings  of  the  period. 
Among  a  fine  collection  of  bric-a-brac  and  curios 
inside  are  several  interesting  relics  that  have  been 
unearthed  at  various  periods  in  the  town.  The 
view  from  the  flat  roof,  which  is  of  lead  sur- 
rounded by  an  open  stone  parapet,  is  a  fine  one, 
with  the  little  town  spread  out  like  a  map,  and 
the  wide  encircling  belt  of  meadows,  hills,  rivers, 
and  sea.  An  old  almshouse,  erected  in  1418  for 
eleven  poor  people  by  John  Stretche,  and  rebuilt 
in  1741,  has  been  condemned  on  sanitary  grounds 
and  will  probably  be  pulled  down,  as  the  old  folks 
have  been  removed  to  a  new  home.  Miss  Mulock 
(Mrs.  Craik)  was  a  frequent  visitor  to  the  town, 
and  in  Agatha's  Husband  many  sketches  are 
given  of  Wareham  scenes  and  characters.  As 
"Anglebury"  the  place  figures  in  the  Wessex 
novels,  and  here  at  the  "Red  Lion"  Ethelberta 
and  Lady  Petherwin  were  staying,  when  the 
story  of   The  Hand  of  Ethelberta  opens. 

However  poor  it   may  be  in  remains  of  eccle- 
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siastical  and  domestic  architecture,  Wareham  is 
a  place  of  much  natural  beauty  of  a  subdued 
and  quiet  type,  and  is  a  favourite  district  with 
botanists.  On  the  banks  of  the  Prome  one  may 
find  meadow  rue,  skull-cap,  snake-weed,  and 
many  others ;  and  on  the  heaths  and  bogs  the 
ciliated  heath,  which  is  found  over  a  large  district 
to  the  south-west  of  Wareham,  but  nowhere  else 
in  England  except  Cornwall. 

The  little  towns  of  Poole  and  Hamworthy,  with 
their  various  industries  and  busy  wharves,  present 
a  great  contrast  to  the  sleepy  little  town  of 
Wareham.  The  lands  that  lie  around  these  two 
towns  on  Hole's  Bay,  a  small  inlet  of  Poole  Har- 
bour, were  held  during  the  Middle  Ages  by  the 
Turbervilles  of  Bere  Regis,  and  in  the  Stuart 
period  by  the  Carews  of  Devonshire.  In  1830 
Charles  X.  of  France,  with  a  number  of  his  Court 
who  had  been  forced  into  exile  by  the  Revolution, 
landed  from  Cherbourg  at  the  Ballast  Quay,  which 
although  in  Hamworthy  is  within  the  parish  of 
St.  James  at  Poole.  Hamworthy  Church  was  a 
small  one  that  was  practically  demolished  when 
the  town  was  garrisoned  for  the  Parliament ;  the 
existing  building,  although  it  looks  older,  only 
dates  from  1826.  Large  numbers  of  yachts  were 
built  here  and  at  Poole,  an  industry  that  may 
still  be  called  a  flourishing  one.  The  district  was 
famed  for  its  shipbuilding  in  the  reign  of  Richard 
III.,  since  when  many  noted  yachts  and  vessels 
have  left  the  slips,  including  the  48-ton  cutter  built 
in  1856  for  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley.  All  along  these 
bays  and  creeks  of  Poole  Harbour  and  the  chines 
of  Hampshire  beyond,  generations  of  smugglers 
drove  their  profitable  but  illicit  trade.  One  of  the 
earliest  records  of  them  in  this  district  is  an  entry 
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in  the  parish  register  of  St.  James'  Church  at 
Poole. 

"Richard  meade  beinge  murthered  by  three  wicked  men 
at  the  haven  house,  the  first  day  of  flebr,  was  buried  1597." 

So  much  harm  did  these  "  free  imports  "  do  to  the 
legitira.ate  traders,  that  in  1720  the  people  of 
Poole  petitioned  the  House  of  Commons  about 
"  the  great  decay  of  their  home  manufactures 
by  reason  of  the  great  quantities  of  goods  run, 
and  prayed  the  House  to  provide  a  remedy." 

Hutchins  tells  us  that  "  in  consequence  of  the 
notoriety  Poole  obtained  from  the  many  question- 
able characters  infesting  its  numerous  creeks  and 
harbour,  who  engaged  in  smuggling  transactions 
with  a  daring  unsurpassed  on  any  part  of  the 
coast,  the  following  doggerel  seems  to  have 
originated  and  become  current  at  this  period  : 

'  '  If  Poole  was  a  fish  pool,  and  the  men  of  Poole  fish, 
There'd  be  a  pool  for  the  devil,  and  fish  for  his  dish.'  " 

On  a  tombstone  at  Kinson,  a  pretty  village  four 
miles  from  Bournemouth  and  five  from  Poole, 
is  an  inscription,  "To  the  memory  of  Robert 
Trotman,  late  of  Rowd,  in  the  county  of  Wilts, 
who  was  barbarously  murdered  on  the  shore  near 
Poole,  the  24th  March,  1765— 

' '  A  little  tea,  one  leaf  I  did  not  steal ; 
For  guiltless  bloodshed  I  to  God  appeal : 
Put  tea  in  one  scale,  human  blood  in  t'other, 
And  think  what  'tis  to  slay  thy  harmless  brother." 

The  notorious  Jack  Rattenbury,  whom  we  met 
with  at  Beer,  was   frequently  at  Poole,   but  the 
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seafaring  genius  loci  of  the  place  was  Harry- 
Page,  or  Paye,  who  earned  a  fame  all  along  the 
Channel  shores  as  one  of  the  boldest  buccaneers 
of  his  day.  He  was  killed  at  Poole  while  resisting 
an  attack  of  French  and  Spaniards  when  they 
took  and  plundered  the  town  as  a  retaliatory 
measure  against  the  expeditions  of  "  Arripay  "  on 
their  own  coasts.  Apart  from  its  reminiscences  of 
bold  adventurers  and  smugglers,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  historical  associations  of  Poole 
are  not  of  a  very  engrossing  kind,  although  the 
fishermen  of  the  Lakeland  of  Dorset  still  scan 
the  wide  expanse  of  their  land-locked  sea,  though 
nowadays  they  can  anticipate  nothing  more 
serious  than  storms,  where  of  old  their  progenitors 
looked  uneasily  for  the  sails  and  dragon-headed 
bows  of  marauding  Danes,  hovering  like  birds  of 
ill- omen  over  the  horizon,  and  waiting  for  a  turn 
of  wind  or  tide  to  creep  along  the  wooded  creeks 
in  the  hope  of  finding  an  unguarded  or  defenceless 
town.  Whether  they  are  actually  conscious  of  it 
or  not,  those  whose  habitations  lie  around  the  mud 
flats  and  creeks  of  Poole  Harbour  have  a  charming 
palace  of  natural  delights  round  about  them, 
especially  at  high  water,  when  the  numberless 
inlets  are  filled  and  the  whole  appears  as  one 
vast  and  shimmering  lake,  to  which  a  touch  of 
strength  and  protection  is  giVen  by  the  wooded 
isle  of  Brownsea,  almost  blocking  the  narrow  sea 
entrance  to  the  haven. 

By  natural  situation,  by  rail  as  well  as  road, 
Poole  leads  to  Wimborne.  The  road  is  excellent, 
so  far  as  being  wide,  smooth,  and  flat;  but  like 
some  other  excellent  and  admirable  things  it  is 
deadly  dull  and  not  a  little  dusty.  The  sight  of 
Wimborne,    however,     with     its     noble     minster 
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towering  far  above  the  clusters  of  old  houses, 
is  certainly  calculated  to  put  one  in  a  good 
humour,  for  here  is  one  of  Dorset's  three  great 
churches,  the  others  being  the  abbeys  of  Milton 
and  Sherborne.  The  town  of  Wimborne  stands 
in  a  fertile  district  that  was  once  occupied  by 
the  Romans,  but  the  chief  glory  of  the  place  is 
its  splendid  church,  with  its  central  Norman  and 
western  Perpendicular  towers,  its  Norman  and 
Decorated  nave,  its  Early  English  choir,  and  its 
numerous  tombs  and  monuments.  The  interior 
owes  almost  everything  to  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  exhibits  an  uncommon  arrangement  of  the 
choir,  under  which  runs  an  unusually  lofty  crypt. 
This  has  necessitated  the  raising  of  the  choir  floor, 
reached  from  the  nave  by  a  flight  of  steps.  The 
whole  east  end,  both  within  and  without,  is  of 
delightful  architecture,  and  the  east  window 
consists  of  three  lancets,  over  each  of  which  is 
a  kind  of  quatrefoil,  a  feature  of  very  rare 
occurrence.  The  tombs  and  monuments  are  too 
numerous  to  mention,  but  include  those  to  the 
Courtenays,  Beauforts,  and  Uvedales.  Here  also 
is  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  two  daughters 
of  Daniel  Defoe.  In  the  south  choir  aisle,  known 
as  the  Trinity  Aisle,  is  the  famous  Etricke  tomb. 
Anthony  Etricke,  Recorder  of  Poole,  was  the 
magistrate  who  committed  for  trial  the  Duke 
of  Monmouth,  after  his  flight  from  Sedgemoor. 
In  his  old  age  he  became  very  eccentric,  and 
desired  to  be  buried  neither  in  the  church  nor 
out  of  it,  neither  above  ground  nor  under.  To 
carry  out  his  wish  he  obtained  permission  to 
have  a  niche  cut  in  the  church  wall,  partly  below 
the  level  of  the  ground  outside,  in  which  his 
sarcophagus    was    placed.     Into   this   he    ordered 
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that  his  coffin  should  be  put  when  he  died,  and 
having  a  presentiment  that  his  death  would  occur 
in  1691,  he  caused  that  date  to  be  painted  on  the 
outer  shell.  He  lived  twelve  years  longer  than  he 
had  anticipated,  so  that  when  his  death  really 
occurred  the  date  had  to  be  altered  :to  1703, 
and  the  two  dates  painted  one  over  the  other 
may  still  be  seen. 

Rather  low  down  on  the  inner  wall  of  the 
west  tower  is  a  curious  old  clock  made  by  Peter 
Lightfoot,  a  monk  of  Glastonbury.  It  is  still  in 
working  order,  the  mechanism  being  in  a  room 
in  the  tower  above.  The  famous  chained  library 
near  the  vestry  consists  chiefly  of  books  left  to 
the  minster  by  William  Stone,  Principal  of  New 
Inn  Hall,  Oxford,  and  a  native  of  Wimborne. 
They  were  brought  from  Oxford  in  1686.  The 
oldest  volume  is  a  MS.  of  1343,  Regimen  Aniinarum, 
written  on  vellum  and  containing  a  few  illu- 
minated initials.  There  is  also  a  copy  of  Ralegh's 
Histoi^y  of  the  World,  with  a  hole  burned  through 
a  hundred  and  four  of  its  pages.  It  is  said  that 
Matthew  Prior,  who  was  probably  a  native  of 
Wimborne,  was  reading  it  by  candlelight  and 
fell  asleep,  with  the  result  that  the  snuff  from  the 
candle  fell  on  to  the  pages.  He  is  also  said  to 
have  carefully  repaired  the  damage  by  placing 
a  thin  piece  of  paper  over  each  hole  and  inserting 
the  missing  letters  with  pen  and  ink.  Unfortu- 
nately this  interesting  tradition  has  been  con- 
troverted, for  it  is  now  stated  that  the  volume 
in  question  was  not  presented  to  the  library  until 
long  after  the  death  of  the  poet  Matthew  Prior. 

One  cannot  wander  among  these  quiet  old  streets 
or  linger  in  the  precincts  of  the  sombre  minster 
without  recalling  to  memory  the  famous  nuns  of 
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Wimborne,  established  here  about  the  year  705  by 
Cuthberga,  Queen  of  Northumbria,  and  sister  of 
Ine,  King  of  the  West  Saxons.  Cuthburga  took 
the  veil  at  Barking,  where  Ethelburga,  sister  of 
St.  Erconwald,  Bishop  of  London,  was  abbess. 
Barking  had  a  wide  reputation,  not  only  for  the 
piety  of  its  nuns,  but  for  the  zeal  they  showed  in 
the  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  of  the  then 
known  classics.  A  few  years  later,  Cuthburga  and 
her  sister  Cwenberga,  assisted  by  Ine,  founded  a 
house  for  nuns  at  Wimborne  (and,  according  to 
some  authorities,  for  monks  also),  and  these  nuns, 
under  the  rule  of  Cuthburga,  surpassed  even  their 
sisters  at  Barking  in  scholarship  and  literary 
attainments.  They  also  became  noted  for  the 
manner  in  which  they  ornamented  gold  and  silver 
stuffs  with  pearls  and  jewels,  for  the  use  of  the 
Church,  and  so  celebrated  did  their  work  become 
on  the  Continent  that  it  acquired  the  name  Opus 
AngUcanu7n  —  English  work.  It  was  with  the 
nuns  of  Barking  and  Wimborne  that  St.  Boniface, 
a  native  of  Crediton,  in  Devon,  contracted  those 
life-long  friendships,  the  traces  of  which  in  his 
correspondence  cast  so  interesting  a  light  on  the 
character  of  the  great  apostle  of  Germany.  To 
the  nuns  he  gave  freely  of  the  learning  he  had 
acquired  during  his  twenty-five  years'  residence  at 
Exeter  and  Nursling,  and  for  many  years  after  his 
arduous  mission  in  Germany  the  memory  of  his 
many  kindnesses,  and  the  deep  influence  of  his 
lovable  nature,  lingered  in  the  convents  and 
monasteries  of  Wimborne.  A  proof  of  the  esteem 
in  which  he  was  held  is  contained  in  the  following 
letter  addressed  to  him  by  St.  Lobia,  or  Leobgytha, 
a  nun  of  Wimborne  and  a  relative  of  Boniface, 
who  became  Abbess  of  Bischoffsheim  in  750  : 
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"To  the  most  reverend  Lord  Boniface,  vested 
with  the  highest  dignity,  and  most  dear  in 
Christ,  united  to  her  by  the  nearness  of  kinship, 
Leobgytha,  the  lowest  servant  of  those  who  bear 
the  light  yoke  of  Christ,  health  and  everlasting 
salvation. 

"  I  pray  your  clemency  to  deign  to  recollect  the 
friendship  which  long  ago  united  you  to  my  father 
Tinne,  in  the  land  of  Wessex.  It  is  now  eight 
years  since  he  was  taken  away  from  this  life. 

"  I  beg  that  you  may  not  refuse  to  offer  prayers 
to  God  for  his  soul,  and  I  also  commend  to  you 
the  remembrance  of  my  mother  Ebbe,  who  is,  as 
you  know  better  than  I  do,  bound  to  you  by 
the  ties  of  relationship,  and  who  still  lives,  though 
in  much  suffering,  and  overwhelmed  with  her 
long-standing  infirmities.  I  am  the  only  child 
of  my  parents,"  Sec. 

This  is  a  portion  of  a  delightful  letter  that  ends 
with  these  lines  :  "  Farewell !  a  long  and  happy 
life  to  you.     Intercede  for  me. 

"Arbiter  omnipotens,  solus  qui  cuncta  creavit, 
In  regno  patris  semper  qui  lumine  fulget, 
Qua  jugiter  flagrans,  sic  regnet  gloria  Christi 
Illaesum  servet  semper  te  jure  perenni." 

This  charming  epistle  stamps  its  author  as  a 
young  woman  of  lively  and  highly  cultured  taste, 
and  we  are  not  surprised  that  she  earned  for  her- 
self the  name  of  Lobia — the  well-beloved.  This  is 
the  only  letter  that  has  been  so  far  discovered  of 
St.  Lobia's,  but  it  is  noteworthy  as  indicative  of 
the  high  state  of  refinement  and  education  at- 
tained by  the  early  Anglo-Saxon  nuns,  whose 
parents  in  all  probability  were  pagan  barbarians. 

28 
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That  the  nuns  could  hate  with  the  same  impetu- 
osity with  which  they  worshipped  and  loved  is 
proved  by  the  following  incident.  At  the  death 
of  Cuthberga,  the  Abbey  of  Wimborne  was  ruled 
by  her  sister  Tetta,  who,  although  of  a  sweet  and 
gentle  nature,  had  as  a  subordinate  one  who  at- 
tempted to  cure  the  wilfulness  of  the  novitiates 
by  an  extreme  and  rigid  discipline,  for  which  she 
was  heartily  detested.  When  she  died  and  was 
buried  the  convent  of  nuns  are  said  to  have  rushed 
to  the  spot  and  danced  upon  her  grave,  until  the 
soil  had  sunk  half  a  foot  beneath  the  level  of  the 
surrounding  ground,  and  it  taxed  all  the  powers 
of  St.  Tetta  to  bring  the  offenders  to  see  "the 
hardness  and  cruelty  of  their  hearts,"  and  to  in- 
duce them  to  perform  a  penance  of  three  days' 
fasting  and  prayers  for  the  soul  of  their  enemy. 
In  addition  to  its  minster,  Wimborne  has  a  very 
interesting  old  building  in  St.  Margaret's  Hospital, 
which,  like  so  many  of  our  really  old  charitable 
institutions,  was  founded  originally  for  lepers. 
Tradition  gives  John  of  Gaunt,  son  of  Edward 
III.,  as  the  founder,  but  the  slight  documentary 
evidence  that  exists  seems  to  indicate  an  early 
thirteenth-century  building.  The  foundation  was 
not  one  of  the  well-endowed,  and  it  appears  to 
have  been  largely,  if  not  entirely,  maintained  by 
the  gifts  of  the  charitable,  who,  in  return,  were 
granted  various  indulgences,  as  is  set  forth  in  a 
deed  dated  16  Henry  VIII.,  wherein  we  learn  that 
"Pope  Innocent  IV.,  in  the  year  1245,  by  an 
indulgans  or  buUe  did  assoyle  them  of  all  syns 
forgotten,  and  offences  done  against  fader  and 
moder,  and  all  swerynges  neglygently  made. 
This  indulgans,  granted  of  Petyr  and  Powle, 
and  of  the  said   Pope,  was  to   hold  good   for  51 
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years  and  260  days,  provided  they  repeated  a 
certain  specified  number  of  Paternosters  and 
Ave  Marias  daily." 

The  chapel  joins  one  of  the  tenements  of  the 
almsmen,  and  here  comes  one  of  the  minster 
clergy  every  Thursday  afternoon  to  conduct 
divine  service.  The  interior  has  been  altered 
during  recent  years,  but  the  walls  and  many  of 
the  windows  remain  in  their  original  state.  The 
east  window  has  a  semicircular  head,  plain  wooden 
tracery  dividing  it  into  two  lancets  with  an  open- 
ing above.  On  the  south  side  some  pointed  door- 
ways and  a  lancet  window  help  to  determine  the 
thirteenth-century  origin  of  the  building.  The 
roof  is  an  open  one  of  timber,  with  the  beams 
running  across  at  the  level  of  the  wall  plates. 
Near  a  doorway  in  the  north  wall  is  an  excellent 
exterior  water  stoup,  in  a  perfect  condition.  The 
tenements  attached  to  this  little  hospital  are  nine 
in  number — three  occupied  by  married  couples, 
three  by  single  men,  and  three  by  single  women  ; 
a  very  unusual  arrangement,  for  these  old  institu- 
tions usually  provide  for  one  or  other  of  the  above 
classes  of  our  aged  poor,  and  to  find  so  compre- 
hensive a  charity  as  this,  even  on  a  small  scale,  is 
quite  exceptional. 

Near  Wimborne  is  Canford  Manor,  the  palatial 
modern  residence  of  Lord  and  Lady  Wimborne, 
and  the  "  Chene  Manor "  of  The  Group  of  Noble 
Dames.  Here,  in  1862,  an  old  printing  press  which 
had  hitherto  been  regarded  more  or  less  as  a 
plaything  gave  place  to  a  more  modern  one,  and 
various  members  of  the  Guest  family  turned  their 
attention  to  the  production  of  artistic  printing. 
The  most  important  works  issued  from  this 
amateur   press   were  Tennyson's   The   Widow  and 
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The  Victim  (1867).  One  of  the  Miss  Guests  had 
met  Tennyson  at  Freshwater,  and  the  poet  sent 
the  poems  to  Canford  in  order  that  the  amateur 
printers  might  try  their  skill  upon  them.  These 
Canford  Press  publications  are  eagerly  sought  by 
collectors,  but  very  few  of  them  come  into  the 
market.  Some  of  William  Barnes's  poems  were 
sent  to  Canford  to  be  set  up,  but  before  they 
arrived  the  hobby  appears  to  have  lost  interest, 
and  they  were  never  printed.  In  1890  a  copy  of 
The  Victim  realised  £32,  and  on  the  dispersal  of  the 
Crampton  Library  in  1896  another  copy  of  the 
same  work  was  bought  for  £75. 

No  one  who  comes  to  this  corner  of  Dorset  edged 
by  the  shallow  waters  of  Poole  Harbour  should 
miss  seeing  an  ideal  and  sunny  spot  at  Broadstone, 
near  Poole,  where,  in  the  Bourne  Valley,  lavender 
is  grown  on  a  scale  never  attempted  before  in  this 
country.  This  is  a  somewhat  new  industry  started 
by  Messrs,  Rivers  Hill  and  Co.,  who  established  the 
lavender  farm  and  distillery  in  an  effort  to  restore, 
in  a  measure,  some  of  the  old-time  prosperity  of 
the  county.  The  farm  was  only  started  five  years 
ago,  but  has  already  proved  of  immense  value  in 
finding  constant  employment  for  a  large  number 
of  men  and  women.  Unfortunately  it  is  an 
industry  that  requires  peculiar  climatic  conditions, 
among  them  plenty  of  sunshine  and  a  close 
proximity  to  the  sea,  and  it  is  these  favourable 
circumstances,  combined  with  an  immense  tract 
of  suitable  land,  that  have  led  to  the  formation 
of  so  sweet  and  wholesome  an  industry  on  the 
wide-spreading  lands  that  rise  with  gentle  undula- 
tions from  the  tidal  waters  of  the  harbour  of 
Poole.  The  fields,  however,  are  not  entirely 
devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  lavender,  for  pepper- 
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mint,  sweet  balm,  and  thyme  are  grown  here, 
together  with  rosemary,  elder,  and  sweet-scented 
violets.  The  beneficial  effects  of  such  an  industry 
are  far-reaching,  for  in  the  cottage  homes  around 
women  and  girls  find  employment  in  weaving 
dainty  wicker  coverings  of  all  shapes  and  sizes 
for  the  bottles  of  scent,  the  concentrated  essence 
of  the  heather  and  pines,  the  purple  lavender, 
the  warm  sunshine,  and  the  soft  sea  breezes 
that  temper  the  dazzling  summer  heat  beneath 
which  the  fields  of  lavender  assume  a  delicate 
hue  of  palest  mauve. 

After  the  mediaeval  charms  of  Wimborne  and 
the  floral  delights  of  Broadstone,  it  is  not  easy  to 
speak  of  Bournemouth  with  the  same  kind  of 
enthusiasm,  notwithstanding  its  manifold  beauties 
of  park  and  chine,  the  alluring  attractions  it  offers 
to  its  visitors,  and  its  excellent  railway  facilities, 
that  make  it  in  a  sense  the  marine  suburb  of 
Birmingham  and  London.  From  Boscombe  on 
the  east  to  Parkstone  and  Poole  on  the  west  is 
one  long  stretch  of  houses,  with  scarcely  a  break 
in  their  mural  continuity.  In  modern  dwelling- 
houses  of  the  highest  and  finest  type,  beautiful 
both  within  and  without,  the  residential  parks 
and  the  pine-sheltered  chines  of  Bournemouth 
are  probably  without  equal  in  the  country,  a 
remark  that  also  applies  to  the  churches. 
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Brixham,.  17,  88,  96,  97,  99,  100, 

101,  102-8,  116,  125 
Brixton,  54, 55 
Broad  Clyst,  155 
Broadmayne,  314,  315 
Broadstone,  420,  421 
Broadwey,  23,  273,  305,  307 
Broadwindsor,  168,  251,  252,  261 
Bromnor  Priory,  150 
Bronescombe,  Bishop,    138,   174, 

208 
Broukham,  342 
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Brookhill  House,  95 

Bronte,  Duchess  of,  160 

Browne,  William,  15,  83,  84 

Browning,  Elizabeth  Barrett,  84 

Bruere,  William,  177 

Brunanburg,  228 

Brunei,  47,  119,   141,   142,    147, 

320 
Brushfield,  Dr.,  38,  193,  196,  197 
Buck,  355 
Buckfast  Abbey,  70 
Buokfast,  Abbot  of,  70 
Buckfastleigh,  82 
Buckingham,  Duke  of,  44 
Buckland,  Dr.,  266,  267,  343 
Buckland  Tout  Saints,  158 
Budleigh  Salterton,  187,  188,  264 
"Budmouth,"302 
Bull's  Hole,  72 
Bulteel  family,  63 
Bunhill  Fields,  233 
Burnet,  169 

Burney,  Fanny,  298,  351 
Burrator,  33 
Burton  Bradstock,  23,  239,  263, 

268 
Burton,  Thomas,  66 
BusheU/awiZy,  127 
Butler,  James,  13 
Butler,  Mr.,  247 
Butterfield,  52,  210 

Oabot,  40 

Cadhay,  213 

Oaerleon,  399 

Caer-wisc,  166 

Caesar,  4,  5 

Calais,  11,  90,  159,  295,  407 

Calix  Down,  228 

Calmady  family,  51,  55 

Calstock,  48,  62 

Calvary,  180 

Cambridge,  St.  John's  College,  831 

Camden,  263 

Came,  316,  332 

Camelot,  399 


Camilla,  298 

Campbell,  361 

Canford,  303,  419,  420 

Canford  Cliffs,  24 

Cannonteign,  137 

Canons,  Premonstratensian  Order 

of,  112 
Canons,  Regular,  57 
Canons,  Secular,  57 
Canopus,  45 
Canterbury,  12 
Canterbury,  Archbishop  of,   161, 

162 
Cajgitana,  the,  102,  112 
Caracalla,  5 

Carew  family,  14,  79,  122-4,  411 
Cavey  family.  111,  112 
Carnarvon,  Earl  of,  280 
Carthaginians,  4 
Cartulary   of  Newenham  Abbey, 

228 
Case,  Dr.,  244 
Cassivellaunus,  5 
"  Casterbridge,"  316,  326 
Castile,  Joanna  of,  296,  326 
Castle  Dyke,  139 
Catharine,  St.,  275,  276 
Causland,  133 
Cavaliers,  see  Royalists 
Cavendish,  14 
Cawsand  Bay,  62 
Ceawlin,  8 

Celts,  the,  7,  10,  310 
Cenwulf,  231 
Cerne,  275,  361 
Chalbury  Camp,  303,  314 
Chambers'  Magazine,  338 
Champernowne  famAly,  14,  63-6, 

70,  87,  122 
Channel,    the,  5,  11,  28,  30,   33, 

50,  51,  59,  60,  90,  91,  100,  101, 

106,    114,    133,    136,    149,    264, 

266,  285,    346,    352,    359,    363, 

366,  413 
Channel  Isles,  304 
Channing,  Mary,  319 
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Ohantiloupe,  the,  59 

Chantrey,  155 

Chapel  Hill,  113 

Chapel  Park,  141 

Chapman's  Pool,  361,  862 

Char,  the,  23,  244 

Charborough,  392 

Chard,  Thomas,  183 

Charles  I.,  40,  41,  125,  168,  180, 

243,  361,  392 
Charles  II.,  19,    43,   44,  92,  106, 

181,  214,  242,  243,  245-7,  250- 

2,  261,  297,  352 
Charles  V.,  38,  295 
Charles  X.,  352 

Charlotte,  Queen,  298,  299,  352 
Charmouth,    4,    9,    19,    23,  214, 

239,    244-6,     248,     249,     204, 

266 
Charterhouse,  212 
Chaunterell  family,  379 
Cheddar,  258 
Cherbourg,  411 
Chesil  Beach,     20,     119,     203-9, 

270-3,  279,  282,  284,  290 
Chesiltown,  283 
Chester,  86 
Chester,  John,  34 
Chickerell,  270,  272 
Chideock,     244,     249,    250,    264, 

266 
Chideock  family,  249,  253 
Chiswell,  281 
Chivelstone,  75 
Chiverstone,  Sir  John,  74 
Christchurch,  381 
Christopher,  the,  34,  35 
Chronicles,   Anglo-Saxon,    9,    51, 

321,  406 
Chubb,  Matthew,  325 
Chudleigh,  179 
Church  Hope,  287,  288 
Churchill,  Sir  Winston,  229 
Churchstow,  70 
Churston,  107,  108 
Ohurston  Court,  107 


Churston  Ferrers,  107 

Cicely,  Countess  of  Dorset,  210 

Cinque  Ports,  391 

Clarence,  Duke  of,  391 

Clarendon,  17 

Clavell,  Sir  W.,  360,  861 

Clavino,  295,  343 

Clement,  St.,  92,  150 

Close,  Dean,  332 

Clubmen,  Dorset,  17 

Clyst  Heath,  156 

Clyst  St.  George,  155 

Clyst  St.  Lawrence,  155 

Clyst  St.  Mary,  155,  156 

Clyst,  the,  155 

Cnut,  9,  275 

Coaxden,  247 

Cobb,  the,  231,  232,  241 

Cockington,  111,  112 

Cockington  Court,  111 

Cockram,  Martin,  14 

Coinage,  Roman,  6,  7 

Coker,  355 

Coker,  Edward,  252,  253 

Coke,  Sir  Edward,  392 

Colcombe  Castle,  224,  225 

Cole,  Anne,  217 

Colecroft,  228 

Cole,  John,  158 

Coleridge,  S.  T.,  212,  213,  202 

CoUaton,  69 

Collier,  Mr.,  60 

Colyford,  224 

Colyton,  223,  225,  228 

Combe  Cellars,  121 

Combe-in-Teignhead,  121 

Commonwealth,  Dutch,  102 

Commonwealth,    the,    177,    182, 

184 
Compostella,  295 
Compton  Castle,  110 
Compton /a??ziZ?/,  110 
Compton  GifEord,  40,  41 
Conie  Castle,  245 
Coninsby,  Mrs.,  246 
Conqueror,  the,  see  William  I. 
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Conquest,  Norman,  10,  63,  86 

Constantino,  268 

Constantinople,  151 

Continent,  the,  99,  296 

Coode,  Mr.,  266,  267 

Cook,  Captain,  41 

Cook,  Mr.,  12,  227 

Cooper,  Anthony  Ashley,  291 

Copplestone /amiZ?/,  55 

Coram,  Thomas,  244 

Corfe  Castle,  10,  15,  16,  351,  863, 

375,  383,  385-404,  407 
Cornhill  Magazine,  339 
Cornish,  George  James,  189 
Cornwall,  3,  8,  10,  11,  20,  21,  33, 

47,  53,  168,  411 
Cornwall,  Duchy  of,  326 
Cornwall,  Earls  of,  155 
Cornwood,  52 
Corp,  Eleynore,  80 
Corp,  John,  80 
Corscombe,  23 
Corton,  273 
Corunna,  12 
Coryton  Cove,  143 
Coryton  family,  47 
Cotehele,  47,  48,  62 
Countess  Weir,  153 
Convtenaj  family,  74, 75, 123, 125, 

134, 147,  150,  151, 153, 154, 178- 

80,  199,  204,  224,  225,  228,  414 
Court  of  Hustings,  240 
Courts  Leet,  240 
Coutances,  217 
Coverdale,  Miles,  110 
Crampton  Library,  420 
Cranborne  Chase,  390 
Crediton,  166,  171,  416 
Creech  Barrow,  407 
Creed,  the,  152 
Cripplegate,  233 
CiisT^in  family,  88 
Crockern  Tor,  3 
Crocker,  Sir  John,  52 
Cromwell,  Oliver,  16,  17,  212,  252 
Crosby  Hall,  42 


Crowe,  261,  366 
Crowndale,  46 
Croydon,  42 

Crucifixion,  the,  107,  109,  257 
Crusades,  the,  90,  261,  325 
Cufie,  85 

Culliford /amiZ^/,  361 
Culliford  Tree,  303,  314 
Cullompton,  12 
Cuthberga,  416,  418 
Cwenberga,  416 
Czarvitch,  the,  290 

Dackhams,  402 

Dackombe  family,  371 

Daddy  Hole  Plain,  114 

Dalkeith,  Lady,  168 

Damerell /awiZt/,  63 

Damon,  Robert,  343,  353 

Danby,  Lord,  102 

Dancing  Beggars,  the,  79 

Dancing  Ledge,  371 

Danes,  the,  7,  9,  10,  51,  69,  133, 

148,  159,  166, 171, 174,  245,  295, 

374,  375,  413 
Dare,  232 

Dartington,  85,  87,  122 
Dartmeet,  81 
Dartmoor,  1-4,  8,  10,  21,  27,  52, 

63,  66,  81,  83,  90,  121,  128,  132, 

138,  139,  149  J 

Dartmouth,  11,  13,  15,  20,  21,  39,        I 

78,  80,  81,    85,  89-94,  96,  152, 

220,  290,  295 
Dart,  the,  2,  14,  20,  21,  52,  59,  81, 

85, 88-90,  95,  316 
Davis,  John,  14,  36,  88 
Davis  Straits,  14,  36,  88 
Dawlish,   130,   132,   139,   141-44, 

153,  188,  303 
"Day,  Fancy,"  302,  308 
Day,  William,  240 
Deadman's  Bay,  269 
Dean  Court,  82 
Dean  Prior,  82-4 
Defoe,  Daniel,  233,  234,  414 
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Delhi,  111 
Demaria,  60 
Denbury,  91 
Dennis  family,  204 
Den,  the,  141 
Derby,  Countess  of,  16 
Desperate  Remedies,  339,  341 
d'Estoke,  Sir  Henry,  410 
d'Estoke,  Sir  WiUiam,  410 
Devil's  Point,  61 
Devonport,  31,  45,  46 
Devonshire,  Lord,  102 
•'  Dewey,  Dick,"  302,  308 
Dickens,  Charles,  365 
Dinham,  Sir  John,  158 
Dissolution,  the,  58,  65,  112,  189, 

219 
Dittisham,  88,  89 
Dodbrooke,  69,  70 
Doddington,  Bubb,  301 
Dodman's  Nose,  85 
Dogger  Bank,  100 
Domesday  Survey,  31,   132,  188, 

231,  374 
Dorchester,  4,  16,  240,  300-3,  309, 
312,  313,  316-27,  329,  331,  335, 
336,  341,  355,  405 

Dorssetas,  310 

Dorset  Field  Club,  318,  319,  370 

d'Ou,  William,  148 

Douglass,  Sir  James,  31 

Dover,  316 

Dove,  the,  277,  278 

Down,  Mr,,  221 

Downshay,  368,  369 

Downs,  the,  365 

Drake /amiii/,  55,  134,158-60,200, 
229 

Drake,  John,  86 

Drake,  Sir  Francis,  13-15,  27,  32- 
5,  37-9,  41,  46,  96,  102,  158, 
196,  204 

Drake's  Island,  46 

Drayton,  Michael,  84,  267,  283 

Drury  Lane,  350 

Dryden,  338 


Duckworth,  George  Henry,  155 

Duckworth,  Sir  Thomas,  155 

Dufferin,  Lady,  330 

Duke,  Mr.,  193 

Dzikc  of  York,  the,  220 

Duke,  Richard,  189 

Duke,  Robert,  189 

Duke,  Sarah,  189 

Dulverton,  21 

Duncannon,  88 

Dungeness,  255 

Dunmonii,  189 

Dunnose,  365 

Dunster  Castle,  106 

Durdle  Door,  346 

Durham,  378 

Durlstone  Castle  Hotel,  372 

Durlstone  Head,  372 

Durnovaria,  316 

Durotriges,  310,  316,  317 

East  Bridge,  253 

East  Budleigh,  163,  190-204 

Eastdon,  147 

East  India  Company,  275,  301 

Easton,  281,  288 

Ebbe,  417 

Eddystone  Lighthouse,  26-31,  34, 

147 
Edgcombe  family,  14,  47 
Edgcombe,  Mount,  27 
Edge,  223 
Edina,  350 
Edinburgh,  221 
Edmund,  St.,  70 
Edward,  Prince,  296 
Edward  the  Confessor,    43,   110, 

130,  132,  142,  280 
Edward  the  Martyr,  386-9,  391, 

397,  409,  410 
Edward  I.,  224,  231,  240,  253,  397 
Edward  II.,  64,  110,  177,  390 
Edward  III.,  63,  90,  91,  159,  173, 

178,  295,  326,  407,  418 
Edward  IV.,  52,  167,  391 
Edward  VI.,  110,  156, 185,  296 
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Edward  VII.,  96,  352 
Edwards,  193 

Effingham,  Lord  Howard  of,  15,  33 
Egbert,  9,  245 
"  Egdon  Heath,"  355 
Egremont,  Earl  of,  57 
Elberton,  55 
Eldon,  Lord,  361 
El  Dorado,  34 
Eleanor,  390 
Elfrida,  386,  387 
Eliot,  Sir  John,  325 
Elizabeth,  Queen,    9,  13,  14,  32, 
38,  40,  42,  64,  65,  74,  96,  231, 
278,  293,  296,  323,  391 
Elizabeth,  the,  34 
EUesdon,  Mr.,  241,  246,  247 
EUesmere,  392 
Elwell,  280 
Emerald  Isle,  43 
Encombe,  362 
Encombe  House,  861 
Endymion,  137 

England,  3,  4,  9,  11, 13-15, 18,  19, 
28,  32,  42,  45,  55,  59,  87,89,  90, 
104, 133, 179,  295,  302,  306,  311, 
312,  411 
England's  Worthies,  193 

Engles,  the,  7 

Erconwald,  416 

Erie,  Sir  Thomas,  217 

Erie,  Sir  Walter,  392,  393 

Erme,  the,  58,  59,  63,  65,  68 

Ermington,  63 

Escot  House,  211,  212 

Esculapius,  343 

Essex,  Lord,  232 

Ethelburga,  416 

Ethelgiva,  386 

Ethelings,  the,  228 

Ethelred,  350,  388 

Ethelwold,  51 

Ethelwolf,  9,  245 

Etricke,  Anthony,  414 

Europe,  11,  13,  263,  290,  313,  848, 
385 


European  Magazine,  the,  243 

Exe  Island,  185 

Exeter,  4,  6,  9,  10,  13,  16,  21,  80, 
131,  141, 149,  153, 154,  157, 159, 
165-86,  190,  192,  207,  212,  213, 
221,  225,  248,  374,  406,  416 

Exeter,  Bishops  of,  109, 179 

Exeter,  Dukes  of,  87,  185 

Exe,  the,  21,  146-9,  157-9,  163, 
165,  166,  185,  195 

Exminster,  153 

Exmoor,  10,  327 

Exmouth,  21,  147,  149,  158-60, 
161,  163, 195 

Exmouth,  Lord,  136 

Exmouth  Warren,  144,  145,  159 

Eype,  249 

Fairfax,  General,  93,  148,  169, 

212 
Fallapit,  71 
Falmouth,  85 
Falmouth  Eoads,  34 
Fardell,  192,  195 
Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd,  308, 

339 
Farway,  192,  195 
FevrevR  family,  107,  127 
Ferry  Bridge,  264,  290 
Feschamps,  251 
Finns,  the,  3 
Pitz-Hamon,  355 
Flanders,  152 
Flaxman,  143 
Fleet,  270,  272 
Fleming,  Captain,  33,  91 
Flevaing  family,  79 
Fletcher,  Francis,  34 
Fletcher  (of  Saltoun),  232 
Flete  House,  63 
Flower's  Barrow,  352,  359 
Ford,  46 
Fovd  family,  204 
Forde  House,  124,  125 
Fordington,  326 
Fort  Charles,  71 
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Fovtescne  family,  14,  55,  71 
Fortibus,   Isabella    de,  148,  150, 

153 
Fort  Stamford,  50 
Fortune's  Well,  283,  288 
Foundling  Hospital,  244 
Fowell  family  f  134 
Fowelscombe,  134 
Frampton  Court,  330 
Frampton /awi^?/,  379 
France,  10,  48,  151,  183,  186,  295, 

296 
French,  the,  11,  28,  90,  133,  134, 

187,220,232,  295,413 
Freshingfield,  104 
Friars,  Dominican,  301 
Frobisher,  Martin,  14,  32,  43 
Frome,  the,  9,  23,  316,  326,  359 
Froude,  Archdeacon,  67,  87 
Froude,  J.  A.,  33,38,72,87 
Froude,  E.  H.,  87 
Froward  Point,  96 
Fulford,  134 
Fulford  family,  134 
Fuller,    Thomas,    168,   169,    252, 

261,  262 
Furlong,  Francis,  120 
Furzebrook,  405 

Gabeiel,  St.,  174,  178 

Gad  CliS,  360 

Galmpton,  69 

Galmpton  Bay,  89 

Gara  Point,  59 

"  Garland,  Anne,"  286 

Garter,  Order  of  the,  79,  151 

Gaul,  5 

Gaunt,  John  of,  418 

George,  St.,  63,  177 

George  III.,    287,    297-302,    306, 

314,  352,  362 
Germany,  416 
Gilbert,  Adrian,  13,  14,  196 
Gilheit  faviily,  110 
GUbert,  Humphrey,  13,  14,  32,33, 

36,  88,  110,  161,  196 


Gilbert,  Sir  John,  179 

Gildea,  Canon,  307 

Giles,  St.,  215,  233 

Giles,  Sir  Edward,  82 

Glamorgan,  355 

Glastonbury,  415 

Glastonia,  William  de,  355 

Gloucester,  Duke  of,  297 

Gloucester,  Earl  of,  287,  350 

Gloucester  Lodge,  297,  298 

Goader  Point,  88 

Godfrey,  306 

Godlingstone,  379 

Godlingstone  Roll,  379 

Godwin,  Earl,  183 

Golden  Cap,  118,  244,  249,  303 

Golden  Legend,  the,  388,  389 

Goodrington  Sands,  110 

Good  TJwughts  in  Bad  Times,  168, 

169 
Gosse,  Edmund,  195,  332 
Goths,  the,  7 
Gould  family,  308 
Gourcrock  Woods,  95 
Grampians,  4 
Grandisson,  Beatrice,  210 
Grandisson,  Bishop,  138, 140,  141, 

173,  175,  176,  179,  208,  210 
Grandisson,  Otho,  210 
Gray,  St.  George,  319,  320 
Great  Western  Railway,  144,  302, 

320 
Green,  J.  R.,  38 
Greenland,  88 
Green,  Rev.  W.  F.,  200 
Greenway  House,  88 
Greenwich,  233 
Gregory,  St.,  143,  216 
Grenville,    Sir  Richard,    14,    36, 

204 
Greyhound  Inn,  401,  402 
Greyhound,  the,  220 
Grey,  Lord,  156,  157 
Grey,  Thomas,  156 
Grimspound,  3 
GryU,  Abbot,  229 
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Guest  family,  419,  420 
Gurney,  Sir  John,  390 
Gyo,  John,  70 
Gytha,  166,  167,  182 

Haccombb,  80,  122-4 

Haccombe  family,  122,  123 

Hackney  Downs,  380 

Haddon  HUl,  249 

Hadrian,  5 

Hseretha,  280 

Hakluyt,  37-9 

Haldon  Hill,  133,  138,  139,  141, 

152 
Haldon,  Lady,  114 
Haldon  Pier,  114 
Hall,  Bishop,  176 
Hall,  Henry,  30 
Hallsands,  77 
Halsewell,  the,  364,  365 
Hambledon  Hill,  17 
Ham  Hill,  343 
Ham  House,  46 
Hammond,  Colonel,  148 
Hamnet,  247 

Hampshire,  8,  316,  322,  411 
Handfast  Point,  15 
Hamworthy,  411 

Hand  of  Ethelberta,  339,  386,  410 
Hanneford,  81 
Hans  Place,  236 
Harberton,  86 

"  Hardcombe,  Stephen,"  348 
Hardy,  Joseph,  274 
Hardy,  Mrs.,  336,  339 
Hardy,  Thomas,  18,  279,  288,  302, 

303,    308,    316,   318,   325,   327, 

332,   334-6,  338,  345,   347,  355 
Hardy,   Thomas  Masterman,   17, 

274,  342 
Hareston,  55 
Harold,  9,  69,  166,  183 
Harris /ami^!/,  55] 
Harris,  Rev.  S.  J.,  91,  107,  108 
Harvey,  Betty,  227 
Harvey,  Richard,  240 


Hassard  family,  219,  242 
Hastings,  9,  10,  69,  166,  296 
Hatherleigh,  104 
Hatton,  Elizabeth,  392 
Hatton,  Sir  Christopher,  15,  391, 

392 
Hatton,  Sir  W.,  392 
Havykins,  Lady,  79 
Hawkins,  Sir  John,  13,  14,  82,  33  , 

36,  38,  39,  79 
Hawkins,  Sir  Richard,  39 
Hawkins,  William,  38 
Hawley,  John,  93,  94 
Ka.yd.on  family,  157,  213 
Hayes,  192 

Hayes  Barton,  see  Hayes 
Hayes  Wood,  195 
Heath's  Court,  212 
Hele  family,  51,  63 
Hempston  Arundel,  88 
Henrietta  Maria,  168,  186,  262 
Henrietta,  Princess,  168,169, 180, 

181 
Henry  I.,  57,151,398 
Henry  II.,  79,  110 
Henry  III.,  153,  390 
Henry  IV.,  152 
Henry  VL,  13,  379,  391 
Henry  VII.,  13,  48,  62,  158,  167, 

168,  240,  260,  296,  354,  391 
Henry  VIII.,  42,  55,  57,  62,   64, 

71,  93,  154,  185,  219,  229,  231, 

260,   280,    290,    296,   361,   391, 

418 
Henty,  George  Alfred,  302 
Herrick,  Robert,  56,  82-4 
Heytor,  128,  139 
Hickes,  John,  322 
Hicks,  Mr.,  336 
Highlands,  the,  327 
High  Peak,  189,  206,  207 
High  Tor,  133 

Highweek,  91,  107,  126,  127 
Hill  family,  123 
Hindostan,  the,  96 
Hine,  Richard,  258 
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Hingeston,  66 

History  of  Devonshire,  211 

History  of  the  Holy  Warre,  261 

Hogarth,  301 

Holbeton,  59,  62,  63 

Holcombe,  142 

Hole  Head,  130, 141-3 

Holes  Bay,  411 

Hollis,  Denzil,  300,  325 

Holne  Chase,  82 

Holne  Cot,  82 

Holne  Vicarage,  82 

Holworth,  344,  345,  346 

Holworth  House,  344 

Holy  Cross,  131 

Holy  Ghost,  277 

Holyrood,  352 

Holy  Rood,  254 

Holy  Sepulchre,  12,  295 

Holy  Trinity,  325 

Homer,  19 

Honiton,  213,  214,  222 

Hooe  Lake,  55 

Hook,  74 

Hooker,  157 

Hope  Cove,  73 

Hope  Farm,  115 

Hope's  Nose,  20,  98,  99,  114,  118 

303 
Hopton,  General,  40 
Horace,  192,  334 
Horse,  Goring's,  16 
Houghton,  66 
Howard,  Catherine,  280 
Hugo,  Victor,  288 
Huguenots,  183 
B.msh  family,  215 
Hume,  Joseph,  301 
Hungerford  family,  151 
Huntingdon,  387 
Hussey,  Giles,  350,  351 
Hutching,  255,  268,  369,  387,  412 

Iberians,  8 
Iceni,  4 
Ichthyosaurus,  240 
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Ilchester,  Lord,  278,  326 

Ilminster,  223 

Ilsham,  114,  115 

Ilsham  Grange,  115 

Ilton,  69 

Ilton  Castle,  74 

Ine,  416 

Innocent  IV.,  418 

In  the  Spring,  334 

Invasion,  Napoleonic,  215 

Invasion,  Roman,  5,  6 

Ireland,  69 

Isabella,  Queen,  177,  390 

Italy,  259,  351 

Ivy  Cove,  96 

Jackson,  William,  246 

James  I.,  74,  352 

James  II.,  133,  170 

James,  St.,  12,  13,  131,  137,  138, 

253,  295,  406 
Jarvis,  Richard,  76 
Jeffreys,  Judge,  186,  211,  232,  252, 

321,  324,  407 
Jerome,  St.,  76 
Jersey,  251 
Jerusalem,  295 
Jesty,  Benjamin,  368 
"  Jocelyn  Pierston,"  288 
John,  King,  10,  95,  159,  379,  381, 

390,  397 
John  III.,  73 
Johnson,  Dr.,  45 
John,  St.,  107,  137,  138,  253,  305 
Jordan  Hill,  4,  343,  344 

Kaufmann,  Angelica,  61 
Keats,  121,  137 
Keleway,  John,  223 
Kelway,  George,  243 
Kenn,  the,  147 
Kent,  8,  33 
Kent,  Duchess  of,  206 
Kent,  Duke  of,  206 
Kent,  Earl  of,  391 
Kenton,  151,  153,  163 
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Kent's  Cavern,  3,  115-17,  140 
Kidley,  William,  39 
King's  Bench  Prison,  235 
Kingsbridge,  61,  G3,  68-71,  77,  78 
King's  College,  338 
Kingsley,  Charles,  82,  82,  373,  374 
Kingsteignton,  132 
Kingston,  369,  371 
Kingston  House,  341 
Kingston  Lacy,  392,  394 
Kingston  Eussell,  274 
Kingswear,  79,  89,  90,  95,  96,  221 

Lacy,  Bishop,  199 

Ladram  Bay,  206 

Lady,  Our,  see  Virgin  Mary 

Lady  Well,  see  Lidwell 

Laira  Bridge,  21,  55 

Laira,  the,  56 

Lambert's  Castle,  244,  245 

Lamplugh,  Thomas,  170 

Lancastrians,  167 

Lansdowne,  Lord,  134 

Landulph,  47 

Lane,  65,  67 

Langdon  Court,  51 

Langstone  Point,  144 

Langton  Herring,  270,  273 

Langton  Matravers,  371,  390 

Lannacombe  Mill,  77 

Lapps,  3 

Larkbeare,  212 

Latham,  16 

Laurence,  St.,  66,  184 

Lawrence,  Captain,  393 

Lay  well  House,  106 

Lea  Mount,  143 

Lee  Lane,  252 

Lee,  Richard,  80 

Lega-Weekes,  Miss  E.,  218 

Leigh  family,  14 

le  Jeune,  Mr.,  370 

Leland,  42,  188,  263,  290,  349 

Lely,  181 

Leobgytha,  see  Lobia 

Leofric,  130, 132, 142, 166, 174, 184 


Leonard,  St.,  128,  255 

Lercedekene,  Phillipa,  123 

Lewesdon  Hill,  257,  262 

Lewis,  sec  Louis 

Lichfield  Cathedral,  172 

Lidston,  Thomas,  94 

Lidwell,  139-41 

Life  of  St.  Aldhelm,  398 

Life,  Tree  of,  278 

Lightfoot,  Peter,  415 

Limbry,  Stephen,  246 

Linchoten,  J.  H.  van,  37 

Lincolnshire,  401 

Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  350 

Lipsius,  51 

Lisle,  Alice,  322 

Lisle,  John,  322 

Little  Bindon  Abbey,  353,  355 

Littleham,  159 

Little  Hempston,  87,  88 

Little  Stint,  the,  144 

Liverpool,  250 

Lives  of  tJie  Chancellors,  361 

Livy,  191 

Lloyds,  76 

Lobia,  St.,  416,  417 

Loddiswell  Rings,  69 

Loders  Priory,  217 

Lodmoor,  313,  342 

Lohengrin,  177 

London,  84,  85,  93,  102,  114,  128, 

132,  208,  212,  227,  232,  235,  240, 

248,  296,  339,  375,  421 
London,  Bishop  of,  102 
London,  Tower  of,  167 
Loretto,  12,  295 
Lorna  Doone,  327 
Louis  XIV.,  28 
Louterell,  GeofErey,  351 
Louterell  Psalter,  351 
Lovers'  Leap,  82 
Luckford  Lake,  359 
"  Lulstead  Cove,"  347 
Lulworth,  17,  20,  291,  342,  346, 

347,    349,    350-3,    355,    357-9, 

407 
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Lulworth  Castle,  350,  351,  352, 
855 

Lumley,  Lord,  102 

JjattieW  family,  106 

Luttrell,  Narcissus,  28 

Lyell,  267,  408 

Lyme  Regis,  4,  15,  16,  22,  23, 119, 
211,  214,  219,  220,  225,  230- 
47,  249,  250,  252,  264,  303 

Lympstone,  149,  158 

Lym,  the,  231 

Lyra  Apostolica,  87 

Lyte,  Rev.  H.  F.,  106 

Macaulay,  103,  133, 134, 136,233, 

322-4 
Macy,  Captain,  247,  251 
Madras,  376 
Magi,  Adoration  of,  133 
Magna  Charta,  10,  241 
Maidun  Castle,  6,  309-13,  320 
Maine,  46 

Mallock,  Roger,  111 
Malmesbury,  William  of,  366 
Malpas,  85 
Man  Sands,  96 
Manstone,  214 
Manwell,  Thomas,  376 
Mapperton,  258-60 
Mappowder,  253 
Margaret,  St.,  155,  159,  315,  418 
Marigold,  the,  34,  35 
Marlborough  Down,  21 
Marlborough,  Duke  of,  229,  418 
Marldon,  110 
MarnhuU,  350 
MarshaU,  Bishop,  174,  178 
Martin,  St.,  181 
Martinstown,  309 
Marwood  List  of  Briefs,  231 
Mary  Magdalene,  178 
Mary,  Queen,  156,  296 
Massachusetts,  325 
Matilda,  167 

Matravers /amiZy,  369,  371,  890 
Matthews,  Charles,  43 


Matthew  the  MiUer,  185 
Maud,  Queen,  10,  287,  350 
Maumbury,  318-320 
Maurice,  Prince,  168,  232,  398 
Max  Gate,  318,  339 
Mayflower,  the,  40 
Mayor  of  Casterbridge,  326 
McClure,  Edmund,  317,  318 
Meadfoot,  114 
Mediterranean,  the,  132 
Melanesia,  180 
Melbourne,  Lord,  236 
Melbury  Down,  21 
Melbury  Osmund,  336 
Melcombe,  Lord,  see  Doddington 
Melcombe  Regis,   269,  280,  293- 

304 
Melplash,  255,  261 
Membland  Hall,  59 
Memoirs  of  a  Smuggler,  219 
Mercer's  Hall,  375 
Mercia,  Duke  of,  350 
Mere,  329 

Meredith,  George,  801,  388 
Merifield,  223 
Meshach,  95 
Meshed,  259 
Mew  Stone,  34,  53 
Michael,   St.,  58,   113,  114,  131, 

133,  253 
Middlecote,  Robert  of,  140 
Miles,  Julia,  329 
Millais,  Sir  John,  197 
Milton  Abbey,  345,  414 
Mis  Tor,  81 
Mitford,  Dr.,  234-7 
Mitford,  Mary  RusseU,  234-7 
Mitford,  Mrs.,  234-7 
Modbury,  63-5 
Mohun  family,  79,  228,  272 
Mol's  Coffee  House,  181 
Monasticon,  Oliver's,  208 
Monk,  General,  17,  181 
Monks  of  St.  Mark's,  301 
Monmouth,  Duke  of,  211,  232-4 

243,  303,  314,  324,  336,  352,  414 
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Montbourg,  217 

Montford,  Simon  de,  390 

Mont  St.  Michel,  189 

Moone,  Thomas,  34 

Moorfields,  233 

Morcomblake,  244,  248 

MoTg&n  fmnily,  260 

Morice  Town,  46 

Morini,  189 

Morley,  Earl  of,  55,  56 

Morris,  William,  372 

Mortimer,  Roger,  177,  390,  891 

Mortonhampstead,  81 

Morwell  Abbey,  48 

Morwell  Rocks,  48 

Morwenstowe,  21 

Mount  Edgecombe,  46,  62 

Mount  Edgecombe,  Earl  of,  47 

Mount  Gold,  40 

Mount  Pleasant  Inn,  145 

Mount  Wise,  46,  47 

Mowlem  family,  375 

Mudstone  Bay,  97 

Mules,  de,  family,  75 

Mullins,  Roscoe,  335 

Mulock,  Miss,  410 

Musbury,  229 

Museum,  British,  161,  240,  851 

"  Musgrove,  Louisa,"  234 

Mutiny,  Indian,  111 

Myra,  367 

Myrtleville,  88 

Napoleon,  17,  41,  98,  103,  303 

Naseby,  281 
Nash,  259 

Navarre,  Joan  of,  152 
Navis  StuUifera,  208 
Nelson,  17,  274 
Nelthorpe,  Richard,  322 
Ness,  the,  130 
Netherbury,  255 
Nether  Stowey,  262 
Netherton,  122 
Nethway  House,  106 
Neville,  Bishop,  160 


Newborow,  see  Newburgh 
Newburgh  family,  349,  355 
Newcomen,  Elias,  80 
Newcomen,  Thomas,  80,  94 
New  England,  13 
Newenham  Abbey,  228 
New  Forest,  390 
Newfoundland,  68, 91, 92, 121, 129, 

132,  155,  161,  162,  295 
Newfoundland  Harbour,  96 
Newfoundland  Inn,  129 
Newgate,  233 
New  Inn  Hall,  415 
Nevraian,  Dr.,  87 
Newman,  Mary,  46 
New  Plymouth,  40 
Newton   Abbot,  107,    121,  124-6, 

128,  138,  142,  221 
Newton  Bushell,  126 
Newton  Ferrers,  53 
Newton  Manor,  378,  379 
Nicholas,  St.,  206,  276 
Nicols,  Captain,  60 
Nile,  Blue,  81 
Nile,  White,  81 
Nombre  de  Dios,  32,  84,  39 
Norfolk  Broads,  407 
Normandy,  65,  93,  217 
Normans,  the,  9,  10,  182 
North  America,  40,  46,  88 
Northernhay,  182 
North-west  Passage,  40 
Norton,  Caroline,  330 
Norway,  304 
Noss  Mayo,  53,  59 
Notewille,  158 
Nothe,  the,  291,  292 
Nottington,  306,  307 
Noy,  392 
Nursling,  416 
NutweU,  158 
Nutwell  Court,  158 

"Oak,  Gabeiel,"  826 
Oarstone,  114 
Occupation,  Roman,  5 
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Octarchy,  Saxon,  8 

Oddicombe,  119 

Oglander  family,  259 

Ogwell,  128 

Okehampton,  Baron  of,  151 

Okement,  2 

Olave,  St.,  182 

Oldaport,  63 

Oldham,  Bishop,  67,  177, 178, 183, 

184 
Old  Harry  Rocks,  383 
Old  Newnham,  56 
Old  Sarum,  6,  310 
Old  Stone  Crosses  of  Dorset,  402 
Oliver,  Dr.,  150,  208,  224,  225 
Onolaus,  St.,  75 
Oporto,  220 
Ore,  275 
Oreston,  50 

Ormond,  James,  Duke  of,  17 
Osborne,  Sydney  Godolphin,  329 
Osmington,  314,  344 
Osolf,  110 

Otter,  Sonnet  to  the,  213 
Otter,  the,  21,  157,  163,  187, 189, 

195,  265 
Otterton,  21,  189,  190,  205 
Ottery  St.  Mary,   163,   189,  207, 

211-13 
Ouless,  Mr.,  R.A.,  344 
Our  Village,   234 
«'  Overcombe,"  313 
Owermoigne,   345 
Oxenham,  John,  14,  32,  39 
Oxford,  223 

Oxford,  Exeter  College,  176 
•'  Oxwell  Manor,"  344 

Page,  Harry,  413 

Paignton,  96,  99,  100,  108-110 

Palace  Farm,  179 

Palaeologus,  47 

Palatinate,  134 

Palestine,  177 

Palgrave,  332,  333 

Palmer,  Robert,  218 


Palmerston,  Lord,  332 
Pancras,  St.,  183 
'Parker  family,  56 
Parker,  W.  H.,  307 
Parkstone,  421 

Parliamentarians,  see  Roundheads 
Parliament,  "  Tinners',"  3 
Parnham,  258,  259 
Parr,  Katherine,  219,  280 
Parson    and    Clerk    Rocks,    130, 

143 
Parsons,  Henry,  215 
Parsons,  Robert,  215 
Patmore,  Coventry,  332 
Patria,  the,  269 
Patrick,  St.,  308 
Patteson,  Bishop,  ISO 
Paul,  St.,  131 
Pawlet  family,  14,  66 
Paynter,  41 

Peacock,  Thomas  Love,  301 
Peak  Hill,  205,  206 
Pear-tree  Point,  77 
Feel  family,  160 
Pelican,  heraldic,  305 
Pelican,  the,  34,  35,  158 
Pembroke,  Countess  of,  84 
Pembroke,  Earl  of,  44,  390 
Pendennis,  211 
Penfell  Cove,  359 
Pengelly,  W.,  116,  117 
Penlee  Point,  26 
Penn, John,  287 
Pennsylvania,  287 
Pennsylvania  Castle,  287,  288 
Pentillie,  47 
Pentridge,  328 
Persuasion,  245 
Peter  Pindar,  see  Walcot 
Peter,  St.,  59,  106,  131,  173,  215, 

300,  308,  325 
Petre,  Sir  William,  223 
Petrock,  St.,  93,  183 
Peverell  family,  62 
Peveril  Point,  375,  408 
Philip,  Archduke,  296,  325,  826 
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Philip,  Bone,  70 

Philip,  St.,  308 

Philippa,  Queen,  173 

Philpotts,  Bishop,  180 

PhcBnicians,  4 

Pickford,  Dr.,  306 

Picklecombe,  50 

Pierce,  Richard,  3G5 

Pilgrim  Fathers,  40 

Pilgrims,  12,  13,  295 

Pillsdon,  247,  257 

Pinhay,  237 

Pipe  Rolls,  363 

Pitman,  Colonel,  894 

Pitt,  John,  361 

Pitt,  William,  240,  302 

Plantagenet,  House  of,  151,  173 

Plesiosaurus,  239 

Plunkenot  family,  397 

Plymouth,  11-13,  15,  16,  18,  31, 

32,  34,  35,  37-41,  45,  46,  50,  55, 

58,  60,  63,  65,  81,  91,  134,  195, 

205,  295 
Plymouth    Oattewater,     21,    50, 

55 
Plymouth  Company,  46 
Plymouth  Hamoaze,  31,  46-8 
Plymouth  Hoe,  20,  26,  27,  31-3, 

46,48 
Plymouth  Sound,  20,  21,  24,  26, 

34,  45,  50,  62 
Plympton,  31,  55-8,  86,  218 
Plymstock,  55 
Plym,  the,  20,  21,  26,  31,  50 
Poictiers,  32 
Pole,  de  la,  family,  110 
Vole  family,  189,  224,  225,  379 
Pollesf en /awiZ?/,  55 
Polslo,  197 

Poltimore  family,  186 
Polwhele,  144,  151,  211 
Polybius,  191 
Polyolbion,  283 
Pomerai,  Ralph  de,  155 
Pomfret,  Countess  of,  324 
Pomfret,  Peter  of,  390 


Poole,  4,  9,  11,  15,  20,  22,  23,  79, 
303,  317,  355,  359,  381,  392,  393, 
407,  408,  411,  412,  413,  421 

Pope,  Alfred,  254,  255,  402 

Porch  House,  214 

Portesham,  17,  274,  275 

Portland,  15,  20,  22,  100,  119, 
220,  221,  263,  264,  268,  270, 
271,  278-91,  293,  297,  302,  309, 
343,  344,  347,  353,  372 

Portland  Bill,  138,  239,  267,  269, 
284,  285,  363-5 

Portlemore,  69 

Portlemouth,  75,  76 

Portsmouth,  296,  365 

Portugal,  132 

Post  Bridge,  81 

Poundbury,  318-20 

Powderham  Castle,  134,  147,  148, 
150,  151 

Powderham  Point,  147 

Poswell,  344 

Poynings  family,  349 

Fraed  family,  137 

Praed,  W.  M.,  137 

Prawle  Point,  20,  75,  76,  77 

Prayer  Book  Riots,  156,  185 

Prestaller,  Gervase  de,  228 

Preston,  295,  303,  313 

Prestwich,  Professor,  264,  267 

Prideaux  family,  63,  134,  156, 
158,  193 

Priest  Vicars,  184 

Prince,  39 

Prince  Regent,  18 

Princess  Pier,  114 

Princetown,  18,  81 

Prior,  Matthew,  415 

Puddle,  the,  23 

Puddletown,  23,  308,  341,  348 

Puddletrenthide,  23 

Pulpit  Rock,  128 

Punfield  Cove,  378 

Purbeck,  15,  22,  278,  353,  357-9, 
362, 366,  367,  370,  371,  373,  380, 
384,  386,  389,  392,  399-402,  408 
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Puritans,  42,  83,  84 
Puslinch  Bridge,  52 
Puslinch  House,  53 
Pydel,  the,  see  Puddle 

"  Queen's  Armes,"  245 
Quivel,  Peter,  175,  178,  179 

Racedown  Lodge,  262 

Radegund,  St.,  173 

Radford,  55 

Radipole,  2G9,  294,  295,  306 

Radway,  138 

Rainier,  John,  314 

Ralegh /ami  Z?/,    178 

Ralegh,  Sir  Walter,  13,  14,  32, 
37,  40,  55,  88,  96,  110,  179, 
185,  191-7,  204,  210,  211,   415 

Ralph's  Hole,  73 

Rame  Head,  34,  53,  60 

Ramilies  Cove,  59 

Bamilies,  the,  58 

Rane,  Thomas,  167 

Raphael,  352 

Rattenbury,  Jack,  219-21,  412 

Rawleigh,  Gilbert,  280 

Reading,  235 

Rebellion,  the  Great,  see  Civil 
War 

Record  Office,  203 

Red  Clifi,  382 

Redcliffe  Tower,  111 

Redding,  Cyrus,  5,  9,  61,  62 

Rede,  Simon,  112 

Redlap  Cove,  79 

Redvers,  Baldwin  de,  10,  57,  167 

Redvers,  Richard  de,  217 

Redvers,  William  de,  151 

Reeve  Book,  281 

Reeve  Court,  282 

Reeve  Staff,  281,  282 

Reformation,  the,  12,  185,  208 

Begivien  Animarum,  415 

Reigate,  401 

Rempston  family,  379 

Rentscombe  Valley,  362 


Restoration,    the,    17,    182,    186, 

248,  262,  394 
Resurrection,  the,  75,  257 
Revelstoke,  59 
Revelstoke,  Lord,  59 
Reynell  family,  125-7 
Reynolds,  Sir  Joshua,  56 
Rhine,  the  Hinter,  81 
Rhine,  the  Vorder,  81 
Ricard,  Andrew,  275 
Richard  I.,  90 

Richard  II.,  87,  120,  148,  401 
Richard  III.,  47,  167 
Richardson,  233 
Richmond,  Countess  of,  391 
Richmond,  Duke  of,  48 
Rickman,  76,  207 
Ridgeway  Hill,  303,  308,  309 
Ridgeway,  Thomas,  113 
Ringmorc,  65,  121 
Rings  Hill,  359 
Ringstead  Bay,  344 
Rippon  Tor,  128 
Risdon,  147 

Rivers,  Hill,  &  Co.,  420 
Riviera,  the,  71,  113 
Robinson  Crusoe,  233,  234 
Robinson,  Vincent,  258,  259 
Rob  Roy,  327 
Rodwell,  292 
Roe,  244 

Rogers,  W.  H.,  223 
UoUo  family,  134,  222 
Romans,  the,  157,  166,  309,  310, 

317,  318,  386,  405 
Rome,  4-7,  10,  301 
Ropemaker's  Alley,  233 
Roses,  Wars  of,  13,  167 
Rougement  Castle,  86,  167 
Roundham  Head,  110 
Roundheads,  the,  16,  41,  214,  250, 

351,  392 
Rowd,  412 

Royal  Adelaide,  the,  268 
Royal  Geographical  Society,  105, 

240 
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Eoyal  Glen,  206 

Eoyalists,   16,  40,   93,  250,    252, 

280,  392 
Rudyerd,  John,  28-30 
Eufus,  William,  281,  287 
Rupert,  Prince,  40 
Rupibus,  Peter  de,  177 
Rushay,  228 
Ruskin,  John,  196,  372 
Russell,  Admiral,  102 
Russell,  John,  296 
Russell,  Lord,  156 

Saddler,  John,  315 

Saddletor,  128, 139 

Safeguard,  the,  220 

St.  Albans,  155 

St.  Aldhelm's  Head,  20,  284,  286, 

293,  349,  362,  363,  365,  371 
St.  Budeaux,  46 

St.  Catharine's  Chapel,  275,  276 
St.  Catharine's  Hill,  275 
St.  Clere,  204 
St.  Helena,  103 
St.  Ijeger  family,  14,  112,  167 
St.  Mary  Arches,  183 
St.  Mary  Church,  119 
St.  Mary  Major,  185 
St.  Mary  Steps,  185 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  221 
St.  Peter  the  Great,  the,  73 
St.  Pierre  sur  Dives,  65 
St.  Stephen,  184 
Salcombe,  20,  68,71,  72,  74-6, 174, 

206 
Salcombe  Castle,  71 
Salem,  325 
Salisbury,  243,  348 
Salisbury,   Bishop  of,    269,    831, 

346 
Salisbury  Plain,  21 
Salmon,  Arthur  L.,  164 
Saltash,  46,  47 
Saltram,  55,  56,  61 
Sampford  Gourtenay,  156 
Sand, 215 


San  Philip,  the,  96 
Sandridge  House,  88 
Sandsfoot  Bay,  290 
Sandsfoot  Castle,  290,  291 

302 
Sandwich,  12 

Sativola,  St.,  see  Sidwell,  St. 
Saviour,  St.,  92,  93,  113, 178,  208 
Savoy  Chapel,  261 
Saw  Mill  Bay,  72 
Saxons,  the,  7-10,  245,  294,  317 
Scabbacombe  Sands,  96 
Scilly  Isles,  3 
Scotland,  370 
Scott,  Leader,  329 
Scott,  Sir  Gilbert,  176 
Scott,  Sir  Walter,  46 
Scowles,  369-371 
Seacombe,  364,  366,  371 
Seaton,  4,  216-19,  223,  239,  244 
Sedgemoor,  414 
Selborne  Society,  106 
Settlements,  Belgic,  5 
Settlements,  Gaulish,  5 
Severus, 5 
Seville,  259 
Sewer,  69 
Shadrach,  95 
Shaftesbury,  22,  389 
Shaftesbury,  Abbess  of,  370,  386 
Shaftesbury,  Earl  of,  227 
Shakespeare,  46 
Shaldon,  120,  130,  135 
Shambles,  the,  285,  286 
Sharkham  Point,  20,  97 
Sharpham  Woods,  88 
Sharp  Tors,  71 
Shaston,  388 
Shell  Cove,  143 
Shelley,  301,411 
Sherborne,  159,  219,  228,  414 
Sherborne,  Bishop  of,  408 
Sherborne  Castle,  88 
Sherburne  fatuity,  352 
Sherburn  Hospital,  378 
Sherman,  Gideon,  213 
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Shilston,  20i 

"  Ship,"  the,  308 

Shirley,  John,  193 

Shoreham,  251 

Shrewsbury,  Lord,  102 

Shute,  225 

Sid,  the,  163,  205 

Sidbury,  189,  214 

Siddons,  Mrs.,  298 

Sidford,  214 

Sidmouth,   20,    205-7,   212,   216, 

219,  264 
Sidney,  Henry,  102 
Sidwell,  St.,  184 
Sidwella,  St.,  see  Sidwell,  St. 
Silures,  4 
Slape,  227 
Slapton  Lea,  78 
Slapton  Sands,  78,  80 
Smeaton,  John,  27,  28,  30,  31 
Smedmore  House,  361 
Smith,  Colonel,  111 
Smyth,  Major,  212 
Society,  the  Royal,  306 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  42 
Solent,  the,  381 
Somerset,  6,  8,  21,  256,  257,  262, 

309,  324,  329 
Somerset,  Earl  of,  391 
Somerset,  Protector,  391 
Somer's  Isle,  see  Bermudas 
Somers,  Sir  George,  244 
South  Africa,  180 
South  Down,  222 
Southdown  Cliff,  97 
South  Hams,  55,  66,  68,  69,  82 
South  Huish,  69 
South  Pool,  74,  75 
South  Sea,  39 
South  Town,  see  Sutton 
South  Wembury  House,  51 
South- Western  Railway,  302,  320 
Spain,  15,  42,  132,  152,  197,  282, 

295,  320,  326 
Spaniards,  280,  413 
Spanish  Barn,  112 


Sparke,  John,  38 

Speke,  Sir  John,  177 

Spence  Cross,  212 

Spirit  of  the  Ocean,  the,  78 

Spratshayes,  159,  160 

Spriddlestone,  55 

Sprint,  Mr.,  193,  194 

Staddon  Heights,  27,  50,  51 

Stafford  family,  160,  228 

Staircross,  see  Starcross 

Stair  Hole,  346 

Stamford,  9 

Stapledon,  Bishop,  176 

Stapledon,  Sir  Richard,  179 

Starcross,  146,  147 

Starehole,  69 

Starre,  John,  216,  217,  219 

Start  Bay,  78,  79,  96 

Start  Point,  20,  70,  77,  79,   239, 

303 
Steer  Point,  52 
Stephen, 10, 167 
Stoke  Abbot,  261 
Stoke  Damerel,  31,  45 

Stoke  Fleming,  79,  80 

Stoke  Gabriel,  88 

Stoke-in-Teignhead,  120,  138 

Stoke  Newington,  233 

Stokenham,  77,  78 

Stoke  Point,  58-60 

Stonehenge,  310 

Stonehouse,  45 

Stonehouse  family,  45 

Stone,  WiUiam,  415 

Stonyhurst,  352 

Strangwayes  family,  252,  273 

Stratford-on-Avon,  46 

Stretche,  John,  410 

Strode  family,  56,  257-9 

Strode,  WilUam,  56 

Stubbs,  61 

Studland,  23,  367,  379-83,  407 

Sturminster,  328,  329 

Suffolk,  104 

Suffolk,  Duke  of,  156 

Sussex,  8,  316,  401 
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Sutton,  31,  58 
Sutton  Coldfield,  225 
Sutton  Poyntz,  303,  313 
Swanage,  9,  20,  23,  342,  372-9 
Swanic,  see  Swanage 
Swanne,  the,  34,  35 
Swithun,  St.,  157,  253,  280 
Swyre  Head,  362 
Sydenham,  Colonel,  291 
Sylke,  William,  179 
Sylvaticus,  Edric,  350 
Symon,  John,  120 

Talbot  family,  379 

Tally,  Exchequer,  281 

Talwater,  211 

Tamar,  the,  14,  20,  21,  26,  46,  47, 

62,68 
Tame,  the,  131,  132 
Tamerton  Creek,  31 
Tamerton  Folliot,  46 
Tate,  Sir  W.,  338 
Taunton,  323 
Tavistock,  27,  46,  81,  83 
Tavy,  the,  2,  14,  21,  47 
Tawstock  Park,  134 
Taw,  the,  2 
Teignmouth,  11,  21,  91,  120,  121, 

130-9,  141,  142,  153 
Teign,  the,  2, 20,  21, 120,  121,  127, 

130,  132,  138 
Temple,  Archbishop,  176 
Temple,  the,  227 
Tennyson,  36,  72,  234,  332,  333, 

419,  420 
"Tess,"  354 

Tess  of  tJie  D'Urbervilles,  339 
Tetta,  St.,  418 
Tewkesbury,  391 
Thackeray,  212 
Thames,  the,  114,  132,  167 
Thatcher  Rock,  20,  114 
Thebes,  99 
The  Borderers,  262 
The  Builder,  218 
The  Distracted  Preachers,  345 


The  Dynasts,  303,  340,  348 

The  Long  Voyage,  365 

The  Mayor  of  Casterbridge,  326, 
339 

Theobalds,  161,  102 

Theodosius,  4 

The  Poor  Man  and  the  Lady,  338 

The  Return  of  the  Native,  339 

The  Trumpet  Major,  339,  344,  348 

The  Vale  of  Otter,  190 

The  Victim,  420 

The  Well  Beloved,  286,  288,  302, 
340 

The  Widow,  419 

The  Woodlanders,  339 

Thomas,  John,  34 

Thomas,  St.,  157,  185 

Thomson,  192 

Thorncombe,  249 

Thorne,  Robert,  39 

Thorneycombe  Wood,  335 

Thornhill  House,  37 

Thornhill  Park,  37,  41 

ThornhiU,  Sir  James,  301 

Thurleston,  69,  73,  74 

Thurlestone  Rock,  73 

Tilbury,  14 

Tilly  Whim,  371 

Tinne,  417 

Tinsley,  338,  339 

Titus,  100 

Tiverton,  12 

Tolpuddle,  23 

Tompkins,  269 

Topsham,  91,  149,  154,  155 

Torbay,  15,  17,  20,  97-9,  106,  108, 
118,  133-5 

Torcross,  77,  78 

Tormohun,  113 

Torquay,  12,  20,  96,  99,  100,  HO- 
IS, 115,  124,  136, 221 

Torquay  Natural  History  Society, 
116, 117 

Torre  Abbey,  99,  112,  113,  115 

Totnes,  21,  82,  85-8,  105,  110 

Totnes,  Earl  of,  86 
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Totness,  Judael  de,  69 
Tounstall,  92 
Tourn,  Sheriffs',  241 
Tourville,  Admiral,  133,  134 
Tower  Hill,  156,  391 
Trafalgar,  17 
Trappists,  353 
Treek,  Mr.,  226 
Tregarthin,  Joan,  223 
Trel&vfnjG  family,  32,  46 
Trematon  Castle,  62 
Trenchard,     Thomas,     296,    325, 

326,  392 
Trent,  19,  214,  245,  247,  251 
Tresilian,  Emmeline,  93 
Tresilian,  Sir  R.,  93 
Trinity,  the,  277 
Trist,  Nicholas,  64 
Trotman,  Robert,  412 
"Troy,  Sergeant,"  347 
Truro,  85 
Tuckers'  Hall,  185 
Tucker,  Walter,  242 
Tudor  House  of,  92,  225 
Turberville /awjZi/,  354,  355,  411 
Turf,  154 
Turkey,  226 
Turnchapel,  50 
Turnerelli,  160 
Turner,  J.  M.  W.,  59-62,  357 
Twiniker,  Mr,,  227 
Two  Bridges,  81 
Two  on  a  Tower,  339 
Tyneham,  360 
Tyneham  Cove,  359 
Tyneham  House,  359 
Tyne,  the,  361 

ULWELii,  379,  380 

U^ider  the  Greenwood  Tree,  302, 

339 
Universal  Magazine,  the,  314 
Uplyme,  244 
Upton,  344 

Upwey,  23,  307-9,  312 
JJyedale  family,  414 


Valletoets,  31 

Van  Tromp,  280 

Vapron  Hill,  41 

Varwell,  103 

Vatican,  the,  14 

Vaz,  Lopez,  39 

Verne,  the,  283,  288 

Vernon,  Admiral,  43 

Vernon,  James,  43 

Verulam,  Lord,  see  Bacon 

Vesey,  Bishop,  157,  225 

Vespasian,  100 

Victoria,  Queen,   206,   222,    282, 

306,  401 
Victory,  the,  286 
Vienna,  220 
Vigo,  220 
Virgil,  338 
Virgin,  Blessed,  76,  105,  107,  119, 

131,  141,  180, 197,  208,253,  254, 

257,  274, 276,  301 
Virginia,  40 
Virgin's  House,  the,  295 

Waddon  House,  273 

Waddon  Valley,  273-5 

Wadham  College,  223 

'W&dh&Ta  family,  223 

Wadham,  John,  223,  291 

Wake  family,  160 

Wakeham,  281 

Wake  Nam,  67 

Walcot,  John,  70 

Walden  Abbey,  150 

Wales,  8,  355 

Waller,  Sir  William,  126,  252 

^aXtondi  family,  222 

Warbeck,  Perkin,  52,  167 

War,  Civil,  16,  17,  40,  41,  65,  71, 
93,  111,  126,  148,  168,  176,  185, 
212,  232, 249,  252, 280,  295,  297, 
319,  321,  351,  367 

Wardour,  16 

Wareham,  4,  9,  10,  11,  313,  317, 
344,  374,  387,  388,  389, 390, 405, 
406,  407,  408,  409,  410,  411 
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Warelwast, Bishop,  57,  174 

Warmwell,  315 

Warne,  Mr.  Charlos,  311,  820 

Wars,  Roman,  4 

Warwick,  400 

Warwick,  Earl  of,  93,  393 

Watcombe,  119,  120 

Weatherbury,  see  Puddletown 

Weigall,  301 

Weir  Head,  48 

Welifaviily,  350,  352 

Weld,  Humphrey,  291 

Weldon,  Colonel,  71 

Well  House,  70 

Wellington,  298,  301,  375 

Welsh,  the,  8,  183,  189 

Wembury  Bay,  51 

Wembury  "Village,  51 

Werberg,  St.,  51 

Wesley,  Charles,  247 

Wesley,  John,  247 

Wessex,  18,  417 

Wessex  of  Thomas  Hardy,  348 

Wessex  Tales,  339 

West  Bay,  23,  255,  256,  264,  267, 

274,  303,  309 
West  Plete,  278 
West  Indies,  39,  59,  68 
Westminster  School,  190 
Weston,  281 
West  Saxons,  416 
West  Stafford,  326 
Wey,  the,  23,  294,  306,  307 
Weymouth,  4,  11-16,  22,  23,  220, 

264,    269,    273,   279,   284,   291, 

292-306,  309,  313,  314,  319,  325, 

342,  343,  849,  858,  891 
Whidbourne,  Richard,  141 
Whitbourne,   Richard,    14,    160- 

162 
Whitchurch  Canonicorum,  291 
Whitcombe,  815,  381 
White  Cliff,  216,  218,  378,  379 
White,  Gilbert,  106 
Whitehead  Torpedo  Works,  270 
White,  John,  325 


Whitenore,  340,  345 

Whitgift  Hospital,  42 

Whitty,  Thomas,  226 

Widney,  41 

Wieganbeorge,  51 

Wight,   Isle    of,    288,    303,    365, 

383,  407 
Wild,  see  Weld 
Wild  Court,  850 
Wild  Street,  350 
William,    Prince  of  Orange,   17, 

88,  98,  102-4,  125,  128,  169,  170 
Williams  family,  859 
William  I.,  10,  54,  57,  148,  155, 

166,  169,  174,  875 
Willonghhj  family ,  66 
Wilmot,  Lord,  246,  247,  251 
Wilton,  225,  227 
Wiltshire,  225,  328,  888,  412 
Wimbledon  Common,  880 
Wimborne,  4,  815,  839,  891,  418- 

16,  418,  419,  421 
Wimborne,  Lady,  419 
Wimborne,  Lord,  419 
Winchelsea,  the,  29 
Winchester,  177,  280,  322,  323 
Windle,  B,  C.  A.,  348 
Windmill  Hill,  104,  879 
Windsor,  64 
Windstone  Pits,  78 
Winifreda,  St.,  223 
Winslade,  Sir  WiUiam,  156 
Winspit,  364 

Winstanley,  Henry,  27-9,  147 
Winstanley,  William,  193 
Winter,  John,  34 
Winterbourne  Monkton,  309 
Winterbourne     St.     Martin,     see 

Martinstown 
Winterbournes,  the,  23,  24 
Winwaloe,  St.,  75 
Woak  Hill,  834 
Wolborough,  126,  128 
Wolfeton,  296,  325,  892 
Wolphard,  Abbot,  183 
Wood,  Mr.,  314 
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Woodbury,  149,  157,  158 
Woodhouse,  H.  B.  S.,  28 
Woodsford,  326,  336 
Woodward,  Mr.,  383 
Wool,  347,  350,  353-5 
Woolbrook  Glen,  206 
Woolcomb's  Island,  147 
Worbarrow  Bay,  355,  358 
Worbarrow  Tout,  359 
Worcester,  245,  246 
Wordsworth,  262,  269 
Wordsworth,  Captain,  269 
Worth,  369,  371 
Worth,  R.  N.,  140 
Worthies,  Fuller's,  252,  262 
Worth  Matravers,  366,  367 
Wren,  375 

Wrey,  Sir  Bourchier,  134 
Wyatt,  287 


Wyke,  269,  270,  280 
Wyke  family,  217,  218 
Wylde  Court,  247 
Wyndham,  Lady,  245 
Wynter,  William,  242 

Yaede  family,  107,  127 
Yealmpton,  51,  52,  53,  54 
Yealm,  the,  51,  52,  53,  68 
Yellowham  Woods,  341 
Yelverton,  33 
Yonge  family,  224 
Yonge,  Sir  George,  211 
York,  392 

York,  Archbishop  of,  162 
York,  Duke  of,  352 
York,  Elizabeth  of,  240 
Yorkists,  the,  155 
Yorkshire,  18,  401 
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